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This is our Seventy-fifth Anniversary Year and throughout 1922 the jubila- 
tion will permeate our advertising and merchandising. We shall do all that we 
can to make 1922 memorable and the year 1847 unforgetable. 

The Anniversary idea will be emphasized in every way, including the promi- 
nence we shall give to silverware as the gift for the individual anniversary —birthdays, 


weddings, Christmas, etc. We ask you to join with us in our celebration. 


For window and display helps, write Sales Promotion Department, 
Internati nal Silver Ce Veriden, Conn, 
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ARTICULAR motifs rather than special 
pieces will form the basis of the new 
jewelry designs for the coming year, and 
over these motifs the two ever-present and 
all-important factors, general business con- 





ditions and costume styles, will hold their 
usual didactic sway. 

The direct effect of business conditions 
on 1922 jewelry designs will be seen in 
gem sizes. The size of the majority of 
diamonds, emeralds, sapphires and rubies 
is shrinking again, an indication of the re- 
turn to what might be called the “normal” 
gem sizes, after the immediate post-war 
demand for great sized gems and garrish 
jewels. 

Costume fashions are to show their in- 
fluence on jewelry designs in numberless 
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ways this year, and it speaks well for the 
art of the jewelry designer that this in- 
fluence gains in strength with each suc- 
ceeding season. This tendency in jewelry 
designing will manifest itself in such de- 
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designing that holds the attention at this 
moment. 

Among the separate pieces worth special 
attention this year will be earrings, hair- 
necklaces, 


ornaments, watches, _ bracelets, 
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1—THREE NEW SETS OF PEARL-MOUNT ED JEWELS 


tails as the blending of pearls with vivid 
colored velvets; in the echoing of the 
fringe and tassel trimmings of the new 
gowns by the prevalent pendant motifs of 
the latest jewels; in the appropriateness of 
the tailored jewel to the modern costumes 
for business and sport, and of the carrying- 
out of the one idea through historic orna- 
ment and period costume. Present high 
lights point the way toward the discovery 
of future new leaders among fashionable 
jewels and it is this step between the pres- 
ent and the immediate future in jewelry 
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utility pieces, and particularly among the 
utility pieces, the smoking things for the 
womenfolk. But it is to the motifs the 
greatest interest is given. 


Pearls Used as Contrast with Brilliant 


Gowns 
Sparkling trimmings and richest materials 
have made it absolutely imperative that re- 
lief to the eye be given in the texture and 
color of the jewels, and hence it is that 
the pearl is supreme over all other gem- 
settings this year. So very much stress is 
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laid by the originators of the fashion- 
making gown on the elaborateness of the 
materials for 1922 that there is no hesitancy 
on the part of the forward-looking jewelry 
designer in advocating a still greater pearl 
season for the coming year than has been 
realized during even the past twelvemonth. 

It is not alone the gold tinsel, metal bro- 
cades, silver cloth and embroidered and 
beaded gowns which make this contrast 
necessary, but the very style of the robes 
themselves. The draped-model gown re- 
quires heavy, handsome material, and not 
accent, but smoothness in the jewels. With 
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this gown-type as its main excuse and in- 
centive the popularity of the pearl will carry 
it into all realms of jewelry designing dur- 
ing the new year, and pearls will be worn 
constantly and abundantly. 

In the first illustration (Fig. 1) there are 
shown three arrangements in sets of pearl- 
mounted jewels for evening wear. All 
other combinations are based on these, if 
rightly chosen and correctly worn. In each 
the idea has been to complement one jewel 
with another, keeping a harmony of line 
without regularity, and a_ repetition of 
motif without monotony. The figure with 
the fan shows a continuation of line in 
pearl-set earring and pearl bracelet. If a 
necklace were worn with this it would not 
have a pendant detail for fear of sameness, 
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JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
but a string of pearls, either long or short 
might be used. The hair ornament, the 
feather fan and the feather-trimmed vanity 
bag are details which promise a goodly rage 
during the Spring and Summer. 

The central figure of this trio gives 
quite a different grouping to her pearl- 
mounted jewels. For a broadening effect, 
a fillet and a pair of earrings make an ex- 
cellent combination and here this is used 
with the addition of a long, looped pearl 
string to bring grace to the picture. If 
foreshortening is desired, the necklace may 
he lifted to join the pearl fillet at the back 
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2.—TYPICAL NEW PEARL JEWELRY 


of the head. This will cross the line of 
the neck in the profile view and add length 
to the neck and height to the whole stature. 

The deep pearl coronet framing the third 
face is reminiscent of a Dutch cap and it 
is surely quite as becoming. The tassel-like 
side pendants echo the single drop of the 
corsage ornament, and the two are worn 
minus other jewels except finger-rings and 
bracelets, for both necklace and earrings 
would be unnecessary and consequently in 
poor taste. 

Practically any other arrangement in 
pearl-mounted jewels for evening wear 
would find a basis in one or another of 
these three groupings. Various necklaces 
might be substituted for the pearl festoon 
in the center plan, but this is about the hap- 
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piest arrangement that could be devised 
where grace and simplicity are the key- 
notes. Fan and hair ornament might be 
altered to suit the pleasure for the first set, 
but the touch given by the two pendant 
motifs must remain. 

Besides these evening jewels mounted 
with pearls there are innumerable separate 
pieces or matching pairs of jewels set with 
pearls of all sizes and ranging from soli- 
taires to great pearl clusters. The second 
illustration (Fig. 2) tells the story. Pearls 
are used in absolutely every jewel from 
slipper buckle to coronet, and here they are 


sketched in necklaces, bar-pins, brooches, 
earrings, finger-rings, watch-mountings and 
bracelets, all new in contour and each one 
fresh in detail or in mode of construction. 

The three little bar-pins at the top of the 
sketch are new this month, and they will 
appear through the year, no doubt, in many 
variations, One of the new points which 
the three have in common is the rolled 
contour of their sides and ends. They are 
so formed that they can not possibly tip or 
drop forward when they are worn. This 
slight difference makes their . patterning a 
more difficult matter and helps at the same 
time to renew favorite old designs with quite 
a fresh touch. The trio of necklaces, too, 
gives a clear idea of the coming sautoirs 
and pearl necklaces with the iarge colored 
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gem—for the center design an emerald— 
and the large pearl drop. The most re- 
markable thing about them is the quantities 
of pearls which they require in their build- 
ing. The necklace is shorter but the two 
sautoirs are of unusual length and the pearls 
are very closely set. 

The finger-rings have the cross-over set- 
tings in two of the designs and upright 
gems in two others. All four patterns 
show the trend that the newest finger-ring 
patterns are taking. In the wrist-watches 
sketched the handsomeness of the settings 
is well shown. Diamonds encrust_ the 
watch cases and the pearls make the brace- 
lets, with diamond-set slides at intervals 
on the wide wrist-bands. In these jewels 
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the latest development in the setting of 
pearls is again apparent for instead of fol- 
lowing the method of former seasons and 
separating each tiny pearl from its neighbor 
by links or beads of platinum, the designers 
have mounted the pearls just as closely 
together as it were possible to place them. 
Like the necklaces pictured, these bracelets 
have consequently the most beautiful 
quality, a glow and sheen imparted to them 
by this excellent finishing touch. 

Pendants and single drop pearls are 
always a part of pearl-mounted jewels, but 
it may be expected this year that these 
details will be even more prevalent than 
usual in consideration of the tremendous 
vogue for all pendant motifs promised for 
the newest jewels by the foremost designers. 


Pendant Jewels Reflect the Lines and Trim- 
mings of the New Gowns 


After the pearls, the next important new 
jewelry motif is this matter of the hang- 
ing detail, the drop gem and pendant sec- 


tion, And it is a matter of supreme im- 
portance, too, for it manifests itself in no 
uncertain terms throughout the jewelry 


kingdom this vear. Pendant earrings we 
have known always, and necklaces, bangles 
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and corsage ornament ever show the hang- 
ing motif in one form or another, yet not 
only these in countless guises of pendant 
trimmings, but every other conceivable 
jewel is ornamented with the drop motif, 
large and prominent, small and inconspicu- 
ous, over-hung or _ semi-detached, this 
season. 

Since the days when Greece was Athens 
and Athens was Greece and a good many 
days before then, necklaces have trailed 
festoons and pendants below their central 
line, but this year, the year of 1922, will 
see festoon, hanging garland and pendant 
drop, suspended one below the other on 
some of the handsomest necklaces yet de- 
vised by the jeweler’s art. It is a fore- 


3.—THE PENDANT MOTIF ON VARIOUS 1922 JEWELS 


gone conclusion that these necklaces will 
be long of line and graceful, and in those 
very attributes they will concur with the 
edict sent out by the modistes of Paris, 
that gowns shall be draped and caped and 
perpendicular of contour. 

So necklaces lead and all other jewels 
follow suit with designs after those shown 
in the group of sketches which makes our 
third illustration (Fig. 3). Here are seen 
a bracelet with a tiny tassel hanging from 
its gem-studded slide; and next the unusual 
sight of a pin for the hair with tiered 
pendants reminiscent of a Chinese comb. 
There are a pinky finger-ring with a side 
drop to grace the hand which holds a 
cigarette, and another ring with a knuckle- 
covering bezel and pendant. Two of the 
latest necklaces and a sautoir watch and a 
design for an earring all keep the rules for 
length of line and suspended trimming, while 
a pair of rather different brooches make 
new rules for themselves by adapting the 
new pendant-type of ornamentation to their 
own use. 

The slim-line bar-pin sketched in the 
lower left-hand corner of this illustration 
is worth special notice. Besides the pendant 
feature, which is very clever, is added 
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a twist to the pattern by the over- 
lapping of the lower cross-bar and the long 
pendant motif. But the most curious pieces 
in this group are the hat-pin with its series 
of dropping gems and the slipper buckle 
with the row of gem-studded fringe. The 
buckle is taken from among numerous slip- 
per ornaments which are diamond encrusted 
for evening wear or set with the colored 
gems to match afternoon or evening gowns, 
Like those in a later illustration, the natty 
little vanity case has a finishing pendant 
tassle but here the tassle is topped by a 
gemmed ferrule and a small gem-studded 
link which matches the quaint open-work 
decoration of the case itself, 

Following on the heels of the preference 
for pearls and the tendency to acquire 
pendant motifs for all possible jewels, comes 


the return of the period design but in, 
however, a drastically new method of 
adaptation. Historic ornament enters the 


jewelry world immediately after the appear- 
ance of the many modern gowns which are 
tempered in their make-up by the remem- 
brance of incongruous and haphazard selec- 
tions from a variety of art eras and his- 
toric periods. With the jewel designs the 
choice of period ornament or flavor has 
in the great majority of cases been far 
more appropriate, artistic and pleasing 
than was so with the gowns. The field has 
been restricted by the jewelry designers to 
Classical or Oriental influence with but a 
light try at adapting the more limited 
Renaissance and Empire patterns, 


Old Forms and Modes Adapted to New 
Jewels for 1922 


Perhaps the greatest success has been 
achieved in the renewing of these old forms 
in the use of the best from the Egyptian, 
the Grecian and the Russian or Byzantine 
periods. There are also some excellent ex- 
amples among the Oriental-savoured designs 
from the East Indian and the Chinese, but a 
far wider range of translatable subjects is 
to be found for modern consumption amid 
the more staid and geometrical forms of 
the art of old Egypt. 

It is only here and there that the new 
jewels rank as superior designs among 
hosts of attempts on the part of the modern 
jeweler to return to past age-old successes 
but these few at once become leaders for 
other pieces, and of importance as style 
makers. One such design has newly ap- 
peared as a particularly handsome pendant. 
It harks back to the early Egyptian so 
thoroughly in its patterning that it is easily 
traced and recognized as a result of the 
study of historic ornament. It is pure in 
line and, unlike so many less clever copies, 
clear in conception, unbefuddled by admix- 
ture with modern notions or extravagant 
emphasis of original methods. It is un- 
necessary to say that it is impossible to 
give a sketch of this piece in the illustration, 
but a description of the main plan of this 
jewel is needed. The principal lines are up- 
right, just as they should be to conform 
with the best Egyptian style of decoration, 
and the central mass is a well-modeled disk. 
Above, below and at either side of this disk 
hang—to be sure of the moderninity of the 
jewel—pendant gems in relays of strings of 
different lengths and gem-groupings. The 
mounting is platinum and the gems return 
to the Oriental coloring of yellow topaz, 
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emerald, sapphire and flat oddly-cut sections 
of red coral, jade and lapis-lazuli. It is 
in the daring combination of these widely 
different gems and gem-stones as well as 
in the manipulation of the whole design 
that the wonder and great beauty of the 
piece rests. 

The Greek, the Roman and the Gothic 
have each been commandeered by the 
modern designer to give their quota toward 
the season’s treasure trove of modernized 
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unreservedly to the mind of the modern 
jewelry designer. Much may be expected 
from this new note for it comes in with 
the confidence of the backing given by the 
tendency toward the Russian influence in 
gown design and costume trimmings, a 
tendency which before very long is to be- 
come a widespread vogue. 

Other motifs found to any great degree 
among the newly prepared jewels are the 
tailored or geometrical mountings for the 
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decorative schemes. Jewels and_ pocket 
pieces for men have very successfully ex- 
hibited these adaptations and more may be 
expected from this beginning. Necklaces, 
earrings and coronets have been chosen to 
display the latest replicas of Grecian deco- 
ration, and the tailored pieces for day wear 
have specialized, by reason of the undeniable 
appropriateness of the mode, on the strap- 
work typically Scandinavian. But it re- 
mains for the art of the Russian peasant 
combined with the colorful Byzantine 
enamels to give to more than a few selected 
pieces the adaptation which promises to 
be most lasting in its ultimate effect on 
modern jewelry. 

With this so-called Russian style as a 
ground-work there are now being designed 
a horde of all manner of jewels in con- 
templation of 1922 demands. The type takes 
its mame from the fact that Byzantine 
colors have been combined with contours 
easily recognizable as Russian peasant 
work, and the name is allowed for con- 
venience sake. These pieces which include 
necklaces, pendants for sautoirs, earrings 
and bracelets, the complete bracelet, hair- 
ornament, brooch and finger-ring and de- 
tails for utility-piece decorating as well, 
are shaped after the peasant work and gem- 
set to meet the requirements of the older 
Russian art. 

In the fourth illustration (Fig. 4) are 
given some of the Russian tempered jewels 
but only in outline. The filling-in is the 
same as for all other leading jewels this 
year, except for the fact that the coloring 
is more vivid and various. The sketches 
show designs for two finger-rings, four 
pendants which are equally correct as 
brooch foundations, three earrings and a 
large corsage ornament. The contours of 
these pieces are rightly held responsible for 
the character and style of the group, and 
it is this fact that recommends the type so 


4.—NEW DESIGNS INFLUENCED BY RUSSIAN ART 


gem-stones, the persistently recurring mode 
for black-and-white seen in a new guise of 
checks, stripes and harlequin patterns, and 
the use of filigree in some splendid gold- 
mounted jewels. 
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and the strap pattern is well nigh perfect. 

The pieces most appropriate for both 
sport and business include in their list all} 
the more practical personal ornaments such 
as the useful pins and brooches, hair combs 
and barrettes as well as pinkies and signet 
rings for adornment and matter-of-fact 
utility pieces. The cuff-links, collar-pins 
and belt buckles remain from the days of 
the bachelor maid as the only reminders of 
the once so-named mannish jewels, but even 
their type is changed and they hold the 
same delicate tracery and gem-settings as 
their more ornate associates. 

The mounts for these tailored jewels are 
of platinum, gold or silver, according to 
choice but with each the rule for simplicity 
is the same and the silver pieces are copied 
for the handling of the platinum jewels, The 
gem-settings, too, keep well within the 
bounds of the tailored type, and forego 
all elaborate knifework for their bezels as 
they do over-many facets in their cutting. 
Indeed, it is the smooth-cut gem and gem- 
stone that is most in favor for the sport 
and business jewel, and among them all 
the opaque stone is considered the very best 


choice. No unwanted sparkle and glitter 
comes from the favorite jade, smoked 
amber, coral, lapis-lazuli, malichite or 


jasper and they conform to perfection with 
the counter-sunk arrangement which the 
strap best adorns. 

Hand engraving, carver details, openwork 
of durability and the new built-up strap- 
work are the modes of decoration used on 
the majority of these admirable, useful 


jewels, jewels which certainly make a vir- 
tue of necessity. 

Quite another type is the fanciful gold 
filigree piece with 


its delicate wire-work 








The gem-stones are set in the new 
tailored jewels which are being designed 
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for wear by the sport-loving maid and by 
the business girl. The requirements for the 
two are practically identical, and as it is 
often the case that the business girl is also 
a lover of the out-of-doors it makes the 
matter that much the more simple. The 
pattern called Scandinavian, or strapwork 
has been mentioned before as a basis for 
these jewel designs, and the combination of 
the three, the tailored mode, the gem-stone 
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5.—DIAMOND-MOUNTED JEWELS FOR EVENING WEAR 





See 





and numerous facet gems. No pains have 
been spared in the designing of these dainty 
jewels to give them the effect of airy light- 
ness, precisely the reverse of the aim in 
the tailored pieces. So far the newly de- 
signed jewel of this filigree gold wire has 
only included in its list necklaces, brooches, 
finger-rings, bracelets and earrings, other 
jewels having been left for sterner stuff. And 
this is as it should be for by their very 
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nature it is readily imagined that they are 
intended for indoor wear and for the after- 
noon. They blend with the pretty colors 
and tints of chiffons and soft silks and their 
settings are exquisite when backed by vel- 
vets and laces, 

Pendants form the principal theme of the 
necklace patterns, and to be in the lead the 
earrings are long, graceful drops. The 
brooches repeat the pendant motifs and as 
often as not boast pendants themselves. The 
finger-rings are elaborate affairs with large 
bezels and multiple gem settings, while the 
bracelets echo both the necklaces and the 
finger-rings in the hanging details and the 
clusters or plaques with which they are 
adorned. 

Pearls and amethysts; peridots, topazes 
and corn-colored sapphires; diamonds and 
aquamarines; moonstones and _ emeralds; 
sapphires, emeralds and black opals, such 
are some of the colorful arrangements in 
the gems and gem-stones chosen for these 
jewels of gold filigree wire. 

The next most oft recurring motif in the 
forthcoming jewels will be checkerboard and 
harlequin patterns, almost always but not 
invariably turned out in black-and-white, 
Dark blue, henna, bottle-green, mahogany 
and seal-brown are welcome substitutes for 
the more usual black in diamond-studded 
jewels as well as the utility pieces, but in- 
variably when black is used on the latest 
designs the pattern is one or the other of 
this new pair, harlequin and checkerboard. 


The Prominent Favorites in Diamond- 
mounted Evening Jewelry 
After the motif styles for the coming 


year, the favored pieces follow in order of 
importance, and grouped for our first con- 
sideration come the jewels, lavish with 
pearls, diamonds, and the colored gems, 
which are designed especially for evening 
wear. 

When a full set of these handsome jewels 
is worn the number may be large and the 
individual pieces correspondingly small or 
where a few large jewels are chosen in- 
stead, then the set may not comprise so 
very many separate jewels. In the fifth 
illustration (Fig. 5) a selection has been 
made from among a comprehensive set of 
smaller sized pieces. However, the charac- 
teristics of design and make-up are alike in 
both cases, there is the same richness of 
texture, gained through closely set and 
numerous gems; there are the same pendant 
details, great colored gems and huge pearls, 
difference being in the number of inches 
the coronets and corsage ornaments measure 
across. 

A complete opera regalia for the year of 
1922 will include one or more coif orna- 
ments, according to the type and_ style 
chosen; a necklace which may mean any- 
thing from a single string of huge pearls 
to a compound design of high collarette 
and a festoon necklace relying entirely on 
choice; a corsage ornament either separate 
from the necklace or attached to the long 
pearl or diamond rope as an integral part 
of that jewel. With these three major 
jewels there will be the galaxy of usual 
accompanying pieces, the bracelets, finger- 
rings, earrings, slipper-buckles, fan, vanity 
bag and lorgnette. 

But it is tiresome to attempt to com- 
prehend all this array of jewels as an en- 
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tire group, it is only when each beautiful 
jewel is considered individually that it really 
holds the attention, 

Clever designing has been lavished upon 
the patterns of these evening jewels after 
fashion had decreed their choosing; a com- 
bination of circumstances not to be out-done 
by any other possible sequence of planning, 
It is this happy arrangement which goes 
so far toward making the season’s coif orna- 
ments so exceedingly beautiful in them- 
selves and so perfectly appropriate, suitable 
and becoming. They have been designed 
with the requirements of the year’s mode 
strictly in view, and thus their compliance 
with the three “it’s” of jewelry wearing 
follows as a matter of course. If this seems 
at first to be a contradiction, just stop a 
minute to consider the reason for the uni- 
versal power of the call of fashion: the 
secret lies in the fact that Knowledge of 


the latest style means keenness of interest; 
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small nosegays of tiny forget-me-nots and 
rosebuds, festoons of flowers and ribbons 
and wide bands of flower-decked tulle and 
laces are used in turn to make the founda- 
tion of this second style with gems and the 
gem-stones to give them character and 
value. Pearls are again to the fore in the 
designing of this head-dress but faceted 
aquamarines, peridots, amethysts, garnets 
and small diamonds, too, are used both as 
forehead decorations in single, double or 
triple strands and as pendant details and 
tassels to hang lower than before or behind 
the ear in lieu of an earring. Then there 
are the Oriental style with the low-set and 
heavy bandeaux over the temples, the rich 
coloring and massive, gem-studded ornamen- 
tation; the Spanish type displaying all man- 
ner of near-Spanish combs and_ the 
feathery effusion always reminiscent of the 
proud and gorgeous peacock. But whether 
it be Classical, Bacchanalian, Oriental, 
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lic. 6.—THE NEW WATCH TYPES FOR 1922 


interest means liveliness, and liveliness 
means youth. Therein rests the whole crux 
of the matter. Fashionable dressing, for 
either sex, through its declaration of wide- 
awake interest, is a publication of youth- 
fulness of mind. What a wondrous ap- 
peal to the imagination! And to the jewelry 
designer’s imagination, what an incentive it 
has been this year. 

Youthfulness, then, is the keynote of the 
planning of the new coif ornaments, and if 
joy can be expressed in gems its expres- 
sion is surely seen here. These designs 
have not been given names in reality, but 
they easily fall into five classes or types. 
There is the classical type with its straight, 
symmetrical bandeaux and narrow filets 
which sometimes rise to a slight point 
directly at the center. The Grecian orna- 
ments are set with faceted gems in platinum 
mountings of open-work piercing or they 
are made of millegrain platinum wire, pearl 
encrusted. The hair beneath these orna- 
ments is dressed with long lines, low knot 
and very soft waving. 

The greatest contrast to the classical type 
is seen in the frivolous, fruit-and-flower 
type which might easily be called Bac- 
chanalian, if it were not against the rules 
to hint at such a thing. Clusters of grapes, 


Spanish or be- plumed the 1922 coif orna- 
ments for evening wear will be strictly in 
keeping with the costume it is chosen to 
complete and its design and type will be 
absolutely appropriate and suitable. 

The fillet shown in the illustration is 
planned after the Oriental type and all it 
needs to complete the illusion is the draped 
veil which the women of India wear hang- 
ing gracefully from the sides and back of 
their coronet-like jewels. This fillet is 
mounted with alternating sapphires and 
emeralds in the band and with pearls and 
diamonds for the up-standing shafts. 

The other pieces in this illustration show 
three brooch designs, two finger-ring pat- 
terns, a handsome bangle plaque and four 
of the new long-hanging earrings. The 
gems which promise to keep their leading 
positions for the next twelvemonth are,— 
besides the all-important pearl and the al- 
ways-present diamond,—the ruby, sapphire, 
emerald, topaz, peridot, opal and amethyst. 
And it is a splendid thing artistically, that 
the gem-stones are increasing still further in 
the esteem of the designer and his public. 
For these evening jewels the opaque gem- 
stones as well as the faceted ones are being 
combined with the gems to make wondrous 
blends in rich, colorful designs, but they 








keep their knife-finished 


platinum. 


mounting of 


for the Watch 
A jewel which is attracting the attention 
of the thoughtful designer just now is the 


A Year of Transition 


watch. There are at present three forms 
for this useful jewel on the market and 
yet the designer is not satisfied. He is at- 


tempting to limit the mode of each of these 
three forms to a definite part of the day, 
and in so doing is giving himself an amount 
of extra work hardly contemplated at. the 
inauguration of this latest watch style, the 
chatelaine design. The main idea is to 


make the pendant or sautoir watch more 
handsome than the watch-bracelet and the 
new design even more resplendent than that. 
ultimate 


result promises to be a 
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general lifting of the utilitarian watch on to 
amore secluded plane, while at the same time 
filling the need fer an exceedingly simple 
jewel with the single wrist-watch type. Per- 
haps the aim is a good one but there is 
a great deal of doubt brooding regarding 
the feasibility of circumventing any jewel 


design with rules and regulations of so 
arbitrary a character. The scheme is, of 
course, one attempting to keep the new 


design within the confines of the finest kind 
of jewelry, an attempt already frustrated 
in some part by the appearance of sketches 
giving plans for chatelaine watches trimmed 
down to be suitable for use as convertible 
watch-and-fob pieces, with a slide on the 
ribbon adjustable to either pattern. 

In the sixth illustration (Fig. 6) the 
three watch types are given with the new- 
est ornamentation applicable to each. Pearls 
are again foremost among the favored gem- 
settings and they may be used with or 
without the diamond accompaniment of 
former years. All pearls for the relief and 
black faceted enamel for the ground, com- 
prise, with multiple variations, a number 


of striking designs for both watch- 
bracelets and sautoir watches. But these 
are more sober patterns; the daintiest 


ones are those with pearls for the brace- 
lets and diamonds for the watch-mountings 
or with pearls for the neckchains and dia- 
mords for the mounting of the sautoir 
watch, and although they may not be quite 
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so new in arrangement as some of the 
others, they are fresh in design and very 
beautiful. 

Little twists and tricks differentiate 
one season’s watch designs from those of 
other season’s and it is curious to see how 
gradually the line of the watch case has 


lengthened for both the wrist- and the 
pendant-watch. This little mark of dif- 


ference is seen to advantage in some ex- 
quisite watches diamond-mounted for the 
case and with sapphires, rubies or emeralds 
for the main gem in the accompanying 
bracelet. The effect of the diamonds against 
the dark colored band is alone worthy 
of note but it is not that only which gives 
to the piece its distinctive appearance, it is 
the unusual length of the case itself. This 
long line is made possible by the flexibility 
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7.—DECORATIVE DESIGNS IN JEWELS FOR MEN 


of the jewel. Each section of the case be- 
yond the limitations of the immediate 
watch-sheath is hinged to its neighbor, 
mere closely mounted but after the form 
of the bracelet’s flexible links. 

Another little touch, one that marks the 
1922 sautoir or simple pendant watch as 
new, is the fact that all semblance of a 
watch has been eradicated from the pat- 
tern and it hangs, a gem-encrusted jewel, 
as might any regulation pendant. The 
shapes are as you see them in the illustra- 
tion, long and narrow for the majority, 
with, perhaps a central gem slightly larger 
than the rest, but otherwise the gems run 
very nearly all of a size. Calibre work 
and hair-lines trace the patterns and there 
is a predominance of overlaying and en- 
crusted gem-work in the ornamentation. 

The pendant watch differs from the 
sautoir very distinctly this year, and this 
difference is emphasized by the breadth of 
the watch at the top for the sautoir jewel 
and a narrowing of the pendant watch- 
case for the watch which is hung directly 
on the cord or neckchain. On the sautoir 


watch this widening is merited by the 
width of the neck-ribbon and it is artis- 
tically graduated by the addition of a 
decorative slide or intersection which 
matches the case in design and gem- 
setting. 


A forecast of fashions in watches would 
not be complete without a survey of the 
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future field in the designs for watches for 
men. This is another interesting topic, 
replete with new points and suggestive de- 
signs, and tempered with the feeling of 
restraint and exceeding neatness that per- 


vade all the whole category of men’s 
jewels. 
The three watches shown in the sixth 


illustration are representative of the out- 
put planned for the coming season. They 
are fresh in conception and new in their 
mode of decoration. They are far more 
ornate than the usual run of watches for 
men but it will not be so very long before 
these will be the usual and we will be 
looking for a mode still more appropriate 
for wear with the latest thing in necktie 
colors and cloth textures. The two tri- 
cornered watches are set with gems at 
the widened portions of their borders while 
pearls outline the square watch. Platinum 
is the case material for all three of these 
watches, but gold is used for the same 
case designs if preferred. 

Instead of the gem _hand-engraving, 
etching or engine-turning takes the place 
of the gem-settings, or the gems are com- 
bined with engine-turning and the dial is 
decorated with a like patterning as a back- 
ground for the hands. Historic ornament 
lends its quota of designs to this mode 
of trimming with classical wreaths and 
Empire details, Gothic motifs and geo- 
metrical line-and-mass contrasts. Hexagons, 
blunted squares, ovals and oblongs make 
the forms most highly favored after the 
new three-cornered shapes, and with the 
addition of the gem-settings and engraving 
to these unusual forms these watches have 
an entirely fresh and original character. 


Wealth of Smart Designs Trim the New 
for Men 

In appearance the new jewels for the 
menfolk are precise and neat, for, despite 
the extra abundance of decoration they 
hold on their mounts and cases, the motifs 
are built-up of small units. Contrasting 
with those of former years, these jewels 
have less smooth polish and plain surface, 


Jewels 


but tthe covering, all-over patterns, are 
finer graded and more delicate in line, 
The gem-settings, too, are limited in 


almost every case to small gems, but there 
is no end to their arrangement and the 
jewels are made multi-colored through 
their variety and numbers, 

The three scarf-pins shown in the upper 
left hand corner of the illustration are each 
set with five or more stones, and besides 
their mounts are enameled in tiny lines of 
color. This color is used as a border on 
many of the jewels and pocket pieces for 
men. It is added wherever a space per- 
mits, as an edging for these scarf-pins, as 
a relief from the gold or platinum surfaces 
on the larger pieces and as a finishing touch 
on chain-links, cuff-links and finger-rings. 

The vogue for the long line has found 
its way into men’s jewelry also, and it is 
adapted wholesale from a necklace pendant 
to make this watch-fob sketched at the 
left of the drawing. The contour is re- 
peated by the line of the flat piece of varie- 
gated tourmaline which is encased by the 
frame of carved and enameled gold. The 
stream line is apparent, too, in the slim 
cigarette case which emphasizes the nar- 
row shape by its decoration and gem-set- 
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ting. There is a bevel edge to this case 
that is new in its depth. Beveled edges 
have been before this of slight importance 
in the whole scheme, but here it is featured 
as an integral part of the ornamentation. 
The six gems are drawn together with con- 
necting bands of incised lines and each 
Square-cut gem is surrounded by a _ block 
border. The center gems are two rubies 
and the four gems at the ends are ame- 
thysts, giving the nev’ purple blended color 
that is a coming result in jewels of the 
violet and mauve tints seen in necktie silks 
and suitings for the Spring. 

Amethysts, rubies, sapphires, tourmalines 
and star-rubies and star-sapphires are the 
foremost gems in men’s jewelry now being 
designed for future showing. The greens 
and the browns are at the moment neglected 
for the red, blue and purple shades, and 
these colors are seen on all the jewels and 


pieces from the smallest and most in- 
significant to the largest and handsomest 
jewel. The three cuff-links show blends 


of these colors, the first in enamels and 
the other two in gems. One of the sleek- 
looking watch-chains is of plain platinum 
links but the second one is built up of en- 
ameled links and separately mounted gems. 
The gems on this chain are alternating blue 
and red tourmalines and the cone-shaped 
links are banded in a very deep blue. 

3elt buckles are as strong favorites as 
ever, and their designers are doing their 
utmost to increase the popularity of these 
handy jewels by trimming them to match the 
rest of a man’s jewels in diversity of colors 
and richness and ornamentation. Rounded 
contours, after the form of the buckle 
shown at the top of the seventh illustration 
(Fig. 7), are used on some of the patterns 
and others are as flat as the second buckle 
sketched. It is new to add gems as well 
as the more usual engraving and engine- 
turning or enamels if it is thought that 
gem-settings are over bulky. Counter- 
sunk gems are the rule but there are very 
new patterns in préparation which have 
the gems square-cut and mounted in solid, 
smoothly finished box settings. 

The latest penchant for historic ornament 
in the field of jewelry designing has had 
its effect on jewels for men as might be 
expected, and although it meets here with 
obstacles not encountered in diamond 
mounted jewels for women, it has over- 
come them with merit. The finger-rings, 
pocket pieces, watches and fobs showing 
oldtime ornamentation are especially attrac- 
tive and with few exceptions the results are 
extremely artistic. For these designs the 
Classic, Oriental, and Gothic and Empire 
periods and styles have been adapted; and 
among the Oriental motifs there are ex- 
amples from the Chinese, the East Indian, 
Egyptian and Byzantine forms of decora- 
tion. 

Smokers’ pieces are given their share of 
attention by the live designer, and they are 
to exhibit all the leading motifs and colors 
of the rest of this jewel group. The new 
cigarette holders, now that the holder has 
been established as something more than 
the passing fad some expected it to prove, 
are replete with all the season has to offer 
in the way of extravagant color and 
abundant decoration. The mere stamping 
of the holder with the monogram, and even 
the tracing of the initials in gems (a trick 
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once considered extremely chic), are both 
subordinated to the matter of gorgeous 
color in these little pieces. There is a 
riot of color in their multiple borders; a 
massing of colored gems for their en- 
circling bands, and lines and graduated 
stripes up and down their length in colored 
gems and gem-stones, in enamels or in all 
three together. Sometimes these cigarette 
holders are matched by pocket cases which 
are large enough to contain cigarettes, 
lighter and holder as well, and again the 
holder may form part of a smoker’s table 
service, resting in its matching tray when 
not in use. 

But by no means can the cigarette holder 
or in fact any of the other smoker’s para- 
phernalia be considered as being entirely 
the property of the menfolk now-a-days. 
These pieces come in all ‘possible sets for 
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the women; they are included in the vanity 
hoxes and cases, in pocketbooks and hand- 
bags; they make part of the desk service 
and they are found on the toilet or boudoir 
table and even as an adjunct to the sewing- 
box or knitting bag. 

In the eighth illustration (Fig. 8) they 
are shown as a trio of different patterns 
any one of which might be comprised in 
one of the many sets or services. And the 
vanity cases, too, are shown as arranged to 
hold at least a part if not all of the neces- 
sary articles for the woman smoker. 


As Vanity Cases and Handbags Diminish 
in Size They Grow in Importance 


Greater value is being placed upon the 
dress accessory every day by the woman 
of fashion, and the turn-out of these pieces 
this year is to be magnified in all ways 
in accordance. It is actually so that whole 
costumes are planned and built up around 
a single utility jewel as its nucleus and 
main excuse for being. In other cases, as 
much attention is given to the choosing of 


a tiny bag or vanity chatelaine as is 
lavished on a hat or wrap. It is con- 
sidered the finishing touch and as such 


its position is recognized and played up to. 
Very naturally all this attention has its 
effect on the designing of the piece, and 
the new utility jewels will be certainly 
worthy of their high estate. 

Once upon a time reticules and purses 
were intended as receptacles for the coin 
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purse, handkerchief, spectacles and smell- 
ing-salts, but lo, now-a-days what do we 
find? The cigarette and the lip-stick, 
matches and rouge. It is true there is still 
a place left for the bill-fold and the palm- 
size handkerchief, but the real excuse these 
modern cases and bags have for being is in 
the toilet and smoking articles with which 
they are fitted. The sketches in the eighth 
illustration show some of the latest develop- 
ments in this new jewel type. In 
the upper left-hand corner there is a little 
so-called coin purse. The name is made 
allowable through its having a_ spring- 
closed slot on one side of the case which 
will retain, at its greatest capacity, a couple 
of quarters. The rest of the space is re- 
served for powder-puff and mirror, but 
except for its shape which is typical of a 
galaxy of bright new comers for 1922, it 
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FOR VARIOUS USES 


is not as completely revolutionary as the 
long, narrow case sketched next to it. 

Here is a platinum case, enameled in 
lavender on its cover, and fitted with 
enameled boxes and vials, some to hold 
powders and some containing perfume and 
rouge. It is very complete and very per- 
fect. The flask-shaped case is deceptive, 
for this leather cover may be used to en- 
close a diminutive cordial bottle, or the 
bottle may be replaced by the usual fittings 
held within a removable sheath. The band- 
box case is a combination of vanity set and 
smoker’s outfit. The toilet requisites are 
nestled away in the narrow confines of the 
inch-deep lid and the smoking things fill 
the lower portion of the case with ample 
room to spare for a day’s supply of cigar- 
ettes, matches and cigarette holder, 

The fat little bag in the lower right-hand 
corner of the illustration is a party bag for 
evening use. It comes in all shades of silk 
and in the popular gold and silver cloths 
to match the brocades of evening gowns, 
The tops for these bags are of gold, silver 
or platinum; the gold tops gem-set but the 
others engine-turned and trimmed with 
enameled borders. 

There is a new fashion which is sure to 
grow in extent as the year advances: it is 
the pendant vanity jewel. The sautoir neck- 
piece and the pendant bracelet shown in the 
drawing are both typical examples of this 
new fashion. The sautoir is a tiny plati- 
num vanity case hung on platinum-mounted 
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ribbon, and the bracelet is gold enameled 
in navy blue and white with the two little 
conical, enameled boxes which make the 
double pendant, holding lip-stick and eye- 
brow pencil. To such subterfuges has art 
brought us, 


The Rivalry Between the Bead Bag and the 
Mesh Purse 

The ninth illustration (Fig. 9) covers an 
extensive field with its few hasty sketches. 
It represents the latest developments in two 
large groups of utility jewels, the mesh 
bag and the new contours in beaded bags 
as well. Length is the attribute most 
favored and most universal this season in 
all bag shapes, and grace and added slim- 
ness are given these bags by the fringes and 
tassels with which they are decorated. 

Gem-clusters or gem-bordered watches 
are in-set in the frames of the bead bags 
and the frames of the bead bags are hand 
engraved. There is a tendency among the 
makers of bead bags to imitate their proto- 
type, the mesh bag, in form but to leave 
the decoration either to mere chance or to 
the whim of the bead worker, with the 
result that although the general outlines are 
excellent the patterns chosen or happened 
upon for the bead designs are anything but 
meritorious. The naturalistic flower is 
mingled in a conglomerate mass with non- 
descript whirligigs, human figures and 
architectural details making a hodge-podge 
quite appalling. And the colors! Why 
is it that so little change has been wrought 
by the good designs it is possible some- 
times to find in these bags, over the much 
more usual miscellany of turreted castles 
and synthetic pansies? Enough of this; there 
is good at least in the simplicity of their 
staid gold mountings. 

Many another utility piece is worthy of 
mention but the list is long and some special 
jewels must be emphasized. There are, for 
instance, the new fans with their wealth of 
full, fluffy plumes or their sleek tail 
feathers many-hued and many-patterned. 
They will be featured this year in all their 
glory of vivid color and admirable grace, and 
their shapes and sizes will be limited only 
by the confines of their designers’ imagina- 
tions, 

The smaller pieces, too, will hold their 
own jn the attention of maker and wearer. 
Such useful jewels as hat-pins and the new 
matching sets of hat-pin, barrette and veil- 
pin like those sketched in the tenth illus- 
tration, are increasing in importance. Hair 
combs are to be used again and they are 
profiting by the attention called to all coif- 
fure ornaments this season by the altered 
coiffure fashions. 
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In the tenth illustration there are three 
sets of the new hat and hair jewels and 
four separate patterns for veil-pins. The 
first set is carried out in black faceted 
enamel and platinum. The center set has 
the hat-pin exactly like the veil-pin so only 
one drawing has been made for both jewels. 
This set is formed of gold filigree wire 
mounted with baroque pearls and aqua- 
marines, and the third set is pink coral 
banded in diamond-mounted platinum. 


Some Interesting Fashion-Making Details 


Aside from the leading motifs in jewelry 
designs for the coming year, there are sev- 
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eral separate minor points which come up 
for discussion as to their remaining or 
changing form during the next few months, 
and among these were such subjects as the 
length that ear-rings will reach; the new 
bracelet shapes; the popularity of the sau- 
toir and whether or not the classical neck- 
lace would oust the sautoir from favor; the 
gem-settings for finger-rings, brooches and 
bar-pins and the fate of the decorated wed- 
ding-ring. And it is a matter worth not- 
ing that the most drastic change in all of 
these jewels is not in the individual pat- 
terning but in the gem sizes. In every in- 
stance the conclusion is that gems will be 
of smaller sizes than has lately been the 
case. For instance, finger-rings are losing 
their once enormous gems in preference 
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to the cluster or lesser group of small gems. 


The brooch will be set with a row of three 
or more smaller gems instead of the great 
central gem that was attempting to keep 
that place. 

This change is, no doubt, so interlocked 
with business conditions that it is diffi- 
cult to say whether the matter is a fashion 
item, or if it comes under the head of a 
business note. It only goes to prove how 
very close are the two factors in controlling 
the sway of style and demand, and how 
one may be used to foretell the other. The 
eleventh illustration (Fig. 11) gives a group 
of the latest development in finger-ring de- 
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signs, and besides the fact that they are 
mounted almost entirely with the smaller- 
sized gems, there is another important motif 
seen in all their designing. It will be 
noticed that the decoration of the bezel is 
never-ending, that the gems which are set 
on either side of the central gem or gem- 
cluster, carry the pattern directly around 
the ring circle to make a complete design 
of the whole jewel instead of two divided 
and apparently unrelated sections. 

In this forecast of the jewels for 1922 it 
is particularly desired to emphasize certain 
compelling attributes which will be all-im- 
portant during this twelfth-month. First 
among these attributes are the three prin- 
cipal proclivities of the jewels now in their 
first state of planning: These are the prev- 
alence of pearls of all sizes in every 
possible jewel ; the use of the pendant jewels 
wherever feasible, and the coming Russian 
motif. After these there is the leaning to- 
ward vivid, motley color and the utilization 
of the smaller gems. This year is to be 
notorious for its large output of the lesser 
jewels and utility pieces and the consequent 
interest in their construction, designing and 
gem-settings. 

One last warning must be given regarding 
the tendency toward over-decoration seen in 
many of the newly planned jewels. There 
is a consistent and persistent effort apparent 
to fill as much as possible of the flat surfaces 
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of utility piece or jewel with an elaboration 
of detail that is neither artistic nor neces- 
sary. In fact the style, if so it may be 
called, is decidedly restless and jumpy. 
There is nothing placid and pleasing about 
a jewel having neither beginning nor end 
to its line of decoration, but only muddle 
and filled-up space. So let me enter my 
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the Royal Academy this last few years 
[this was written in 1906] some few speci- 
mens of jewelry have been shown. Mr. 


Alfred Gilbert, R. A., has devoted much of 
his time to working in the precious metals, 
and his ‘Mayor of Preston’s Chain’ is one 
of the most beautiful pieces of jewelry pro- 
duced this century. 


This fact alone shows 
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plea for the dignity and reposefulness of a 
well-designed restraint in contour and pat- 
terning of the typical jewel of 1922. 








Fine Art in Jewelry 





66] ERE we have an art which exists en- 
tirely for its beauty, and yet how 
wanting in daintiness and thought is the bulk 
of the jewelry we see staring at us in the 
shop windows! A jewel, I take it, should 
be unique, for to give such a thing to a friend 
is a compliment. Why not, therefore, have 
it made expressly for the recipient,.as our 
verbal compliments are (or should be) and 
not some stock article possessed by any 
one who will put down so much money 
for it? To search out some artist working 


in the precious metals, and give him a com- | 


mission to fashion some article expressly 
for the occasion, would seem to me to be 
a valued privilege, and one I am disposed 
to covet. No need to fear that the work 
would be repeated, for an artist hates do- 
ing again what he has once well done; 
when the work is finished it is put aside, for 
there are so many other ideas waiting to 
find a local habitation and a name. 

“A jewel, therefore, should be unique. 
It is an idea, having special reference to the 
person for whom it is, made definite in 
metal and helped it may be with gems; 
or if the gem itself is of great beauty, then 
the metal-work must do all it can to lead 
up to the ‘precious’ stone. The metal then 
becomes a beautiful framework to the gem. 

“To get out of the mechanical groove 
in which jewelry has run so long is the first 
necessity, and leads up to the second one, 
originality. As one stands looking at the 
glitter of a jeweler’s shop, how one longs 
for an original touch, a personal note, the 
expression of a mind instead of the output 
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of machines! I am happy to say that in 
how the old lines of demarcation, which 
separated what used to be called fine art 
from the crafts, are effaced. Mr. Alex. 
Fisher and Mr. George Frampton have both 
exhibited beautiful specimens of fine metal- 
work, full of fancy and originality—invested 
indeed with artistic merit. A jeweler should 
remember that thoughtful human labor is, 
after all, the most valuable thing in the 
world, and therefore if, as I have elswhere 
said, the value of metal-work should be in 
the workmanship, with how much more 
force is this in the case of jewelry, the 
raison détre of whose existence is its 
beauty.”.—Frep Miter, in “The Training 
of a Craftsman.’ 








The Older Tea Service 





66 PROBABLY the most popular article 
of silver is the tea service, although 
the present fashion of afternoon tea does 
not lend itself to the display of fine silver 
like the ‘high tea’ of our younger days. The 
‘five o'clock’ makes a pretty enough show 
with its silver teapot, sucrier, and cream 
jug, set on a gleaming silver tray along with 
the choicest china modern art can produce, 
but it is scarcely so effective as the old- 
fashioned comfortable ‘spreads,’ when the 
shining damask covered the mahogany table 
and the old paraphernalia of the tea serv- 
ice of great-grandmother’s eighteenth-cen- 
tury silver was displayed. 

“The silver teapot, capable of holding tea 
enough for the family which gathered round 
after the day’s work and day’s pleasures 
were over, the sugar basin with its exqui- 
sitely pierced sugar-bows or nippers, the 
capacious cream jug, for ‘Large heart ne’er 
loved a small cream pot,’ said Wendell 
Holmes, the fine old Georgian teaspoons 
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nestling in Worcester or Crown Derby cups 
and saucers; the charming cake-baskets 
pierced through by fairy craftsmen, with 
sweetmeat dishes to match, all set in pretty 
order under the tall old-silver or Sheffield 
épergne, with its delicate hanging baskets of 
silver or old cut-glass, filled either with 
fruit, sweets, or the old-fashioned ‘posy’ of 
flowers, gathered more for fragrance than 
beauty. The hissing urn stood on a now 
obsolete piece of furniture called the urn- 
stand, apart from the table, one of the de- 
lightful little pieces that Thomas Chippen- 
dale loved to expend his skill upon. Some- 
how the sight of a groaning table, with a 
huge York ham and a couple of cold phea- 
sants daintily set on silver dishes, brought 
a larger and more healthy appetite than the 
confectioner’s many pretty ‘cakies’ (which 
look so delightful and taste so indifferently) 
and the thin slices of beautifully cut bread- 
and-butter which, though good enough in 
themselves, make afternoon tea somewhat 
of a function to be avoided than other- 
wise.”—E, L. Lowes, 








Goldsmithing Under Saint Louis 





T an article under the title “The Gay 

Times Under the King St, Louis,” 
appearing in a recent issue of Le Moniteur 
de la Bijouterie, is a paragraph under the 
subhead “Goldsmithing.” It reads as fol- 
lows: 

“The goldsmiths’ craft was one of those 
which demanded a long apprenticeship—10 
years. The reason for it was that the 
division of work does not seem to have 
been practised in the 13th century, A 
goldsmith then had to know 20 crafts that 
today are different. Although refiners ex- 
isted, the goldsmiths generally refined their 
own metals. ‘They fabricated objects of 
the most different kinds: chalices, crosses, 
ciboriums, altar-fronts, censors, shrines, 
standing-cups, crowns, rings, bracelets, 
necklaces, etc. They did repoussé work, 
chasing, metal engraving, applying enamels, 
polishing finished pieces, Besides, they had 
to show themselves capable of making their 
= tools: draw-plates, hammers, pincers, 
files, 

“We still have several descriptions of the 
processes employed, which attest, no less 
than their works, the extraordinary skil- 
fulness of the artizans of the time of St. 
Louis in hammered work and the casting 
of metals, as in all other branches of their 
art, so complex and so various. Although 
they made use of the most primitive instru- 
ments, still their technique did not cease 
to progress at the Courts of the 13th cen- 
tury. It must be remembered, however, 
among the artizans they were watched 
closely, and in cases occurring there were 
the heaviest punishments, 

“The penalties incurred by the goldsmith 
who used gold or silver of bad alloy suf- 
fered prison, the pillory, forfeiture of 
punch-mark, banishment. The piece was 
always in such case broken, The making 
of ‘filled’ or doublet work was strictly 
interdicted, to such a degree they were 
careful of hindering all fraud.” 








E. B. Kizer has sold out his jewelry 
store to A. J. Boden at Clinton, Wis. 
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The Craftsman’s Art of a Hermit Nation 


Interesting Collection of the Newark Museum Showing Beautiful Specimens of Gold, 
Silver and Metal Work from Tibet 


By Rolland B. Moore 

















IBET, the Hermit Nation, situated on 

a table land three miles up in the air, 
“sitting,” as Kipling says, “in a swallow’s 
nest under the eaves of the Roof of the 
World” — mysterious, superstitious, re- 
ligious Tibet, long a “forbidden land '—was 
brought close to the hustling, energetic, 
cosmopolitan population of a_ typical 
American city through the unique two- 
month exhibit of the Newark Museum 


bowls of many kinds, metal pitchers, wine 
bottles, censors, incense burners, altar 
lamps, prayer wheels, bowls and_ other 
vessels for holy water, butter burners, em- 
blems of authority, images of Budda, g«ds, 
goddesses and demons, begging bowls, and 
numerous other things. 

These articles are of excellent workman- 
ship and are in curious shapes and designs 
Many of them are most elaborately ens 


derives its importance from the fact that 
it is the belief of the Tibitans that when 
a person dies the skull must be cracked 
open to let the soul out. The lotus is also 
of importance. ‘“O thou jewel in the lotus,” 
is a Tibitan prayer, and one of the urns 
for holy water shown in the exhibit is on 
an inverted lotus base. Several other ob- 
jects in exhibit have lotus designs. 
Religion in Tibet controls the daily life 

















LEFT TO RIGHT: 
LOWER ROW : 


which has just closed at the Newark, N. J., 

Public Library. 

_To the jeweler, silversmith and art metal 
worker there were scores of articles among 
the 800 shown which were of especial in- 
terest. Finger rings of false coral, true 
coral and imitation turquoise; earrings for 
both men and women, plates and bowls of 
brass for domestic use, prayer beads like 
rosaries, charm boxes, snuff boxes, hand 
hammered bronze teapots, silver teapots 


UPPER ROW, DEITY “THUNDERBOLT” ; 


, 


Scrolls, medalions, animals or 
fishes, the thunderbolt, the human skull 
and figures significant in their religious 
worship make up the designs which are en- 
graved or moulded on the metal objects. 
Two things one finds repeatedly worked 
in or engraved upon the different kinds of 
gold, silver, brass, bronze and other metal 


graved. 


objects. These are the “Dorje,” or thun- 
derbolt, which is the symbol of a god’s 
power, and the human skull. The latter 


TWO PIECES OF A GOLD FRIEZE; BRASS INK POT. 
CORAL SHELL TRUMPET; PRAYER WHEEL; SKULL SHAPED HOLY WATER BOWL, PRAYER WHEEL TURNED BY WIND 


part of the 
character of 


of the people. It is a 
warp and woof of the 
the Tibetans. Lamaism, as it is called, 
is a branch of Buddhism, but in form is 
quite different from the original Buddhism. 
Lamaism controls the Government. The 
head lama, or monk, known as the Delai 
Lama, is, in the belief of the people, an in- 
carnate god. When he seems to die his 
soul enters the body of a new born infant. 
The Delai Lama is helped in governing by 
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a council of priests and aristocrats who 
are descended from the families of former 
Delai Lamas. 

Though the religion of the Tibetans is 
all-absorbing, dominating their every act, 
it is of a superstitious character marked 
by a very intense belief in ghosts, devils, 
charms, incantations, spells, magic, ete. 
There is much of the gruesome and the 
morbid in the Tibetan religion, as is shown 
by the fondness of the people for the 
crowns of skulls for use as dishes or drums, 
and of human thigh bones for trumpets. 
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clothing, part of a holy man’s ashes, holy 
pictures and articles blest by a Great 
Lama. They are worn to protect the 
wearer from demons of misfortune, vio- 
lence, disease and death, and are suspended 
by a strap from the shoulder. 

There were also on exhibit charms in 
boxes. When attacked by the English, 


Tibetans exposed themselves to English 
bullets fearlessly because lamas had pro- 
vided them with charms like these. When 
the wounded were asked, “Why didn’t your 
charms 


protect you?” they said, “Your 


A SILVER SYMBOL OF AUTHORITY OF A TIBETAN KING WHO RULED UNDER THE DALAL LAMA 


ABOUT 140 YEARS AGO. 


IT PROBABLY CONTAINS PRAYERS, DOCUMENTS AND CHARMS. IT IS 20 


INCHES HIGH AND IS SAID TO BE OF GREAT IMPORTANCE IN RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES. 


Public worship is featured by elaborate 
ritual and ceremonial, and in every home a 
sacred corner is set aside for its shrine, in 
which there is a metal idol before whom 
are several rows of bowls for barley, rice 
and holy water. 

This intense religious life of the Tibetans 
is reflected in their jewelry and art metal 
work, as was quickly observed by those 
who visited the Newark Museum exhibi- 
tion. A mere catalogue of the art metal 
pieces on exhibit seems almost like an in- 
ventory of a religious supply house. Among 
the religious objects exhibited were charm 
boxes, made of silver, German silver and 
brass, sometimes inlaid with gold. They 
contained small idols, pieces of a lama’s 


bullets had nickel in them, and we _ had 
never heard of nickel, so the lamas didn’t 
provide against it. Next time you won't 
hurt us. We shall have the right charms.” 
The bell and the thunderbolt, or “Dorje” 
both of which were exhibited in various 
forms, are used together in Tibetan relig- 
ious worship. A priest rings the bell with 
one hand to call the god’s attention, and 
holds the thunderbolt, symbol of a god’s 
power, in the other and thus drives away 
from a sick person the demons of disease. 
The patient bears this well, for the bells 
are sweet toned. The covered bell shown 
in Newark, is one that is carried to patients 
by a traveling lama. 
A silver basin for on a 


holy water, 
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folding tripod, such as is used by a travel- 
ing lama, was among the exhibits. An- 
other exhibit a bowl for holy water, was in 
the form of a skull, its handle being a 
thunderbolt. Still another was a_ skull 
bowl of silver without a handle. 


One of the most interesting objects shown 
in Newark was the symbol of authority of 
a Tibetan King who ruled under the Dalai 
Lama about 140 years ago. It probably 
contains prayers, documents and charms. 
It is made of silver and stands, with its 
base 20 inches high. During a war about 
that time the symbol was stolen and carried 
into western China, where it was kept in 
one family for several generations. In 1910 
it was secured from this family and brought 
to America. To be found in Tibet with 
this beautifully engraved symbol of au- 
thority would mean death. 

There were all sorts of vessels for holy 
water on exhibit. Some of these were 
bowls of silver, engraved with symbols or 
inscriptions. There was a brass ewer, a 
bottle and a dipper. One holy water urn 
was an especially beautiful piece of work- 
manship and unique in shape. The base 
was of copper and the rest of the urn was 
of silver elaborately decorated. It stands 
18 or 20 inches high with a long tapering 
spout in front and a handle in the back. 
One bronze holy water basin was in the 
form of a skull. There were two copper 
vases for holy water. One of these was 
without a spout. Another with a spout 
shows the influence of the Chinese, who in- 
troduced this addition to metal vessels. 
There were also pitchers for holy water, 
used in baptismal services. Water poured 
from these is supposed to free infant and 
mother from the influence of evil spirits. 


Butter lamps are a characteristic feature 
of Tibetan religious worship. There were 
18 of these in silver and three in other 
metals in the Newark Museum exhibition, 
of which there were a dozen or more dif- 
ferent designs. Only the smaller lamps 
holding from a few ounces to a pound or 
more of butter were exhibited, but some 
of the large ones used in the temples in 
Tibet will hold as much as 100 pounds of 
butter. They look somewhat like flaring 
metal bowls with handles and bases akin to 
our goblets or sometimes to inverted tum- 
blers. The bowls the bases and handles are 
often beautifully engraved. The different 
lamps shown made an interesting study 
in craftmanship and in variation of design. 
The butter lamps are prepared by placing 
a small splinter of wood wound with cot- 
ton in the hole in the center of the cup 
around which butter is poured. The wick 
is then lighted. The larger lamps are used 
in temples, and the smaller ones on altars 
in homes. Poor people cannot afford the 
silver cups and make theirs of clay. 

Among the: bowls exhibited, other than 
those used for holy water, were a brass 
offering bowl used to place before idols 
and a skull-shaped bow] for libations, made 
of copper plated with silver. Pottery is 
not common in Tibet. Bowls and plates of 
brass are used for domestic purposes ex- 
cept among the poor, who use wooden 
articles. Among the wealthy silver-lined 
bowls are sometimes used for drinking tea. 
The wealthy also use teabowls of ja’'e, 


some beautiful exhibits of which were 
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shown in Newark 
bow! was shown. 

An exquisite piece of craftmanship in 
carved silver was a barley box such as is 
used in religious worship. During the 
service barley is thrown to the spirits who 
may be about. Some poor spirits have large 
stomachs and small throats and are always 
hungry, it seems. 

One of the most elaborate of the large 
silver pieces shown in the Tibet exhibit 
was a hanging censer, with cover, such as 
is used in temple worship. 

A number of different kinds of prayer 
wheels were exhibited, the most elaborate 
of which was of gold, octoganal in shape, 
with the prayer wheel proper inside. The 
wheel and its case were engraved and dec- 
orated. 

A number of trumpets such as are used 
in temple worship, as well as those used in 
orchestras or for other special ceremonies 
were included in the exhibit. Some of 
these were of brass and copper, ornamented 
with coral beads. One was made of a 
human thigh bone with silver and brass 
trimmings and coral and turquois orna- 
ments, with common glass beads. Trum- 
pets of silver for rich lamasaries, lined with 
copper, with gold trimmings and ending in 
dolphins and made to imitate thigh bones 
in shape, were shown. The very best 
trumpet that can be made, in the opinion 
of the Tibetans, is made from the thigh 
bone of one’s own mother. 

One engraving on brass represents rats 
vomiting charms of great value. Morbid 
and repulsive things are often thus used by 


A large metal begging 
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Tibetans in religious ceremonies. This is 
also shown by prayer beads, used somewhat 
as is a rosary, made of discs cut from a 
human skull. 

There are numerous art metal gods, god- 
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typical gilded Dorje, once a part of the 
same ornamental strip was also exhibited. 

One of the images of Budda was note- 
worthy. It was gilded and was on a lotus 
base. In its forehead was turquoise. One 

















TWO TIBETAN DEITIES 
desses and demons, most of which are 
made in bronze. 

Several beautiful reliefs of fine work- 


manship in gold-plated copper were shown. 
These were formerly parts of an orna- 
mental strip on the base of an idol. A 


AND A 


SILVER TEA POT 
of the goddesses shown was decorated with 
jade, coral and blue stones, while another 
had an aureole decorated with silver wire 
and turquoise. 

Most of the art work innumerated thus 
far had to do directly or indirectly with 








UPPER ROW: SILVER BUTTER LAMPS 


AND HOLY WATER BASIN, 











LOWER ROW: 


BRASS 


FIGURES OF 


TIBETAN BUDDHIST DEITIES 
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the religious ceremonies and customs of teapots of silver and hammered bronze are The Tibet exhibition contained hundreds 
the people. The purely personal jewels and among the products of the Derge metal of articles of interest aside from those 
ornaments were not so numerous, but plants. which especially attract the jeweler and 
showed the same degree of craftmanship 

as the articles already mentioned. The ; oid 


“| 
finger rings were large heavy ornamented \ 
rings with either false or true coral or 
imitation turquoise. The earrings for 
women were mammoth affairs, measuring 
approximatedly two by two and one-half 
inches. These were decorated and bore 
various stones. These earrings are so 
heavy that they often pull out of the ears. 
To prevent this strings are sometimes 
fastened over the ears. There was a sam- 
ple of the kind of earrings worn by men. 
These are quite different from those which 
are worn by the women. They are rather 
small, and only one is worn, and that in 
the left ear. 

A typical head ornament for women is 
made of silver with glass and coral beads, 
turquoise and old coins. These are worn 
with a beautiful art metal disc on each side 
of the head. The size of the silver discs 
and the quality of the beads indicate the 
wealth of the owner. The styles of these 
head ornaments differs in different parts of 
the country. There are also less ornate 
hair ornaments for men. 

The skillful craftmanship of the rug 
factories of Gyantse and the metal works 
of Derge are widely known in all Central 
Asia. Caravans often visit them and work SADDLE ORNAMENTED WITH HAMMERED BRASS USED BY ONE OF THE HEAD MEN OF THE 
from them is sold at the fairs. Beautiful PRINCE OF BAT’ANG 
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UPPER ROW: CARVED JADE ORNAMENTS. SECOND ROW: SKULL BOWL, BRASS DAGGER, SILVER TEAHOLDER, RELIQUARY, OFFERING BOWL 
LOWER ROW: OFFERING PLATE, SILVER TEAHOLDER OF LAMA AND COMMON PRAYER W HEEL 
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art metal worker. 

More than 10 years ago Edward N. 
Crane, a citizen of Newark who was then 
traveling abroad, met Dr. Alfred L. Shel- 
ton, a medical missionary to Tibet, who 
was on the way home for a much-needed 
vacation. He had made a fine collection 
of Tibetan articles of interest, and Mr. 
Crane persuaded Dr. Shelton to lend them 
to the Newark Museum for exhibition pur- 
poses. This he agreed to do. When Mr. 
Crane died a year later, his widow and 
brother bought the collection and gave it 
to the Newark Museum. 

When Dr. Shelton went back to Tibet 
he remembered Newark and made a second 
collection, which he brought back with him 


on his next vacation a year or so ago. 
Both Dr. Shelton and this second collec- 
tion had a romantic history. While on 


the way to the Pacific Coast from Tibet 
they were attacked by Chinese bandits who 
seized Dr. Shelton and held him for ran- 
som. The collection was saved and Mrs. 
Shelton finally secured the release of her 
husband. These two Shelton collections, 
together with some articles purchased else- 
where, made up the exhibit just closed. It 
was sponsored by “The Contemporary of 
Newark,” the largest organization of 
women in New Jersey, which for several 
years has sponsored at least one important 
Museum exhibit each year. The Tibetan 
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exhibit was one of the largest, in point of 








attendance, ever shown by the Newark 
Museum. 
Ernest E. Chady, White Water, Wis., 





VASES FOR HOLY WATER OR FOR WINE, 


AND HAS EARS FOR ATTACHING A CORD FOR CARRYING, 


has purchased the B. I. Wood jewelry 
business there. 
Abe Rones, watchmaker and _ jeweler, 


has opened a place of business at 1840 


Park Ave., Aiken, S. C. 
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Education of Craftsmen 


*“DUCATION in the higher branches of 
craftsmanship elevates a nation, and not 
only tends to add to the number of collec- 
tors, 


but does much towards improving 





THE ONE WITHOUT A SPOUT IS OF OLD TIBETAN SHAPE, 


THE OTHER SHOWS CHINESE INFLUENCE 


modern workmanship, and raising it beyond 
the level of sordid commerce. The old 
masters loved their art, and worked at the 
bench, and their example may well be fol- 
lowed.—I'red W. Burgess. 

















ABOVE TELESCOPE TRUMPET USED BY ITINERANT LAMA, BELOW, LEFT TO RIGHT, 


WATER BOTTLE 


HAND-HAM MERED 


SILVER CENSOR; WINE FLAGON 
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Moribund Handicrafts 


ss HERE can be no doubt of the fact 

that handicraft traditions are now 
quickly passing out of knowledge, and that 
in another generation an inheritance which 
has come down from the morning of the 
world may be entirely spent. I have seen 
an old woman as she walked in the fields 
spinning thread after a method practiced for 
at least 3,000 years. She said that it was 
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hardly foresee all that is involved in a 
state of things when the whole of labor 
will be accomplished by machinists laboring 
under scientific organizers with stop-watches 
in their hands. 

“Possibly there may be some mistake; 
there may be a danger that life itself may 
dry up if the human agent is too hardly 
dealt with by dividend-grinding machinery. 
The very life of the State may be bound 
up with the survival of the crafts and the 
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UPPER ROW : 


AND A RELIQUARY. THIRD ROW: 


OLD BRONZE VASES AND SILVER B''TTER LAMPS. 
SILVER TEAPOT, HOLY WATER EWER AND TRUMPETS 


SECOND ROW: VERY OLD IDOLS 


(See text on pages 122 to 126) 


stronger and better than thread otherwise 
made, and she was at least proud of her art. 

“Of potters who can throw on the wheel 
it is told that only comparatively few are 
left, and even these are the older men. Of 
handloom weavers probably only a few hun- 
dred now exercise the craft; ‘they are most- 
ly over 40; there are no young weavers.’ 
Handloom weaving is not only a question of 
artistic valuation; these weavers share in a 
great tradition and have an almost instinc- 
tive skill. It is they who can order the 
machines what to do. If the processes of the 
great handicrafts are forgotten an entirely 
new situation will have arisen, for up till 
now we have had the knowledge of the hand- 
workers to draw on. Our directors can 


types of inventiveness affd initiative they 
produce. Even if the State were to be 
‘richer’ for a time under machinery run full 
blast, it would not profit much if life itself 
became a bore. If the people are to be 
handy and have vitality and intelligence, a 
due proportion of the highly skilled indus- 
tries must be maintained, for if they are 
not we shall be forced by the ‘supply and 
demand’ of international pressure into crude 
forms of labor like coal digging. Yet it 
seems evident that most of the handicrafts 
will not long be able unaided to withstand 
the scrambling competition of large fac- 
tories—a type of production which is neces- 
sarily biased in favor of the machine rather 
than the man.”—W. R. Lethaby in 1919. 
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And if the handicraftsman dies off the 
face of the earth, some will ask, how will it 
affect the goldsmithing industry? An ex- 
ample. The old Sheffield Plate process 
needed craftsmen of great skill to create the 
wonderful pieces that are considered so 
gloriously beautiful now in their old splen- 
dor; but where are the electro or solid sil- 
ver pieces that equal them in beautiful work- 
manship? The rolled-copper plate process 
needed skill and the talent skill brought 
built up those unequalled forms, which were 
admiringly purchased by a large public, The 
process, killed by mechanical methods, the 
advance in beautiful form and construction, 
has stopped. We have to keep “repeating” 
the forms of last century to keep just where 
they left off. And the craftsmen in rolled- 
copper plate working are now reduced to a 
few units of old men who will soon, also, 
be gone, together with the talent that pro- 
duced such splendid creations. If the art 
of repoussé is treated the same way and 
displaced by machinery embossing, the lovely 
creation, growing under the deft hand of 
the worker will become the admired relics of 
the regretted past, for the talent of crea- 
tion will pass away with the worker. In its 
place we will get (are already beginning to 
get) mechanical effects, machine-made and 
atrociously ugly, but suited to the wheels and 
cranks of the mechanism that turns them 
out. 








Some Talismanic Rings 


RiNGs appear to have been much in 

evidence in connection with magic, and 
many are those to which this mysterious 
faculty is attributed. Solomon is credited 
with having possessed a ring in which were 
imprisoned spirits, who at their master’s 
command performed the most marvelous 
acts. Many old legends relate to similar 
powers being possessed by owners of rings, 
served by evil spirits, made slaves to man’s 
will by unlawful searching into the forbid- 
den. Apollonius of Tyana is said to have 
changed his rings daily, using a ring with 
the correct jewel for every day of the week. 
Speaking of his magical power, Justin 
Martyr asks, “How is it that the talismans 
of Apollonius have power in certain mem- 
hers of creation?” 

There was long preserved in Westminster 
Abbey a ring which was reported to have 
been brought to King Edward by persons 
from Jerusalem. This ring was said to 
prevent the falling sickness. Cardinal Wol- 
sey was openly accused before the court of 
confederacy with a man named Wood, a 
sorcerer, who said that, “My Lord Cardi- 
nale had suche a rynge that whatsoever he 
askyd of the Kynges grace that he hadd yt.” 
This case is to be found in the record office 
of the Rolls House.—George H. Bratley, 
in “Power of Gems and Charms.” 








Fire on the morning of Jan. 18th threat- 
ened the jewelry store of G. C. Cooper, 
Sumter, S. C., while it did heavy damage 
to Sibert’s Drug Store next door. The 
water and smoke did some damage in the 
repair department of the jewelry store, but 
the valuables were locked up in fire-proof 
safes and were not harmed. Both buildings 
and stocks were covered by insurance, 
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To Connect Genius with Machinery 





ooo HE protest against the mechanicalness 

of the age is also founded upon so- 
called artistic considerations. Machinery and 
factories, conducted upon commercial lines, 
it is contended, have almost entirely super- 
seded the individual artist’s working in the 
joy and pride of his handiwork and in the 
pursuit of Beauty rather than of profit. 
The craftsman’s products were stamped 
with his own personality; they grew under 
his hand in response to the lively creative- 
ness of his brain. Even if the general 
design were repeated the feeling and ex- 
pression had the variety of separate, crea- 
tive acts. As compared with this, the ma- 
chine-made articles are multiplied with life- 
less uniformity; their expression is not of 
liberty of creative invention, but the mo- 
notonous uniformity of an inanimate, soul- 
less machine, Such production, while it- 
self inferior in artistic qualities, also robs 
the workman of his privilege as an artist 
and condemns him to the “damnable itera- 
tion” of mechanical toil. 

“It is the pith of the criticism leveled 
against machinery in connection with the 
production of articles which permit of 
beauty of design. You will observe that 
I have not included the inferiority of de- 
sign represented in machine-made goods. 
This used to be advanced as an objection; 
but improved knowledge and taste on the 
part of manufacturers and the public have 
already led to an improvement in the qual- 
ities of design, and there is no inherent rea- 
son why the advance shall not be continued. 
Unquestionably it will be, until the finest 
available designers will be employed to di- 
rect their production. Nor is it to be for- 
gotten that not every craftsman, because he 
takes a joy and pride in his work, is neces- 
sarily a good designer. By no means are 
all Benvenuto Cellinis, nor was Cellini al- 
ways as good as himself. There have been, 
and still are, among individual craftsmen 
exceedingly poor designers, and much mod- 
ern Arts and Crafts work is unquestionably 
inferior in design and not seldom inferior in 
craftsmanship to the output of the fac- 
tories. For, after all, perhaps, it is less 
a question of system than of men. And 
it is here that we may detect a possible 
solving of the problem. 

“For even in the ‘good old days’ a master- 
craftsman maintained a workshop and as- 
sistants, who relieved him of the more 
mechanical parts of the labor and were in 
turn inspired by him to higher standards of 
achievement, Such a system of actual help- 
fulness practically existed between the late 
John La Farge and the firm which trans- 
lated into glass the master-artist’s designs 
for decorated windows. He had worked 
with the same men so continually and inti- 
mately that he had imbued them with a 
sensibility of feeling which enabled them 
to interpret with extraordinary sympathy 
and understanding the subtleties of his de- 
signs. 

“Here, surely, is the clue to the future of 
the artistic handicrafts. It leads to some 
system as the following: An artist, for 
example, in jewelry, such a one as the great 
Lalique in Paris, will continue to work in 
his own studio upon his own designs. But 
during a part of his time he will be em- 
ployed as the master-artist at the head of 
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a jewelry workshop. He will have in the 
designing room a staff of assistant design- 
ers, eager for the privilege of working un- 
der his guidance and inspiration. He will 
walk in the workshops and mingle inti- 
mately with the craftsmen, helping them 
with criticism and encouragement; also 
training the assistant designers to be sim- 
ilarly helpful. As far as possible—and who 
knows how far that will be?—much farther 
than today we dream of—the limitations es- 
tablished by machinery will be counter- 
acted.”—Charles H. Caffin. 








Emotion Is the Art Impulse 





By C. W. Coumbe 
THE true impulse that creates effective 
art work is emotion. True art is 


emotional expression. Hence we can ac- 
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stance, “King Alfred’s Jewel,” we see at 
first, on one side, a rather hideously dis- 
torted face; an uncouth expression of the 
different members. And yet it is “pretty.” 
The prettiness is caused chiefly by the 
colors displayed; they attract. 

Here we have a peculiar condition of 
things. The jewel is created by a powerful 
emotional impulse (that of determination 
to produce an article which shall adorn or 
beautify the creator’s king). And we un- 
discerningly see but a crude image of the 
bust of a man, interesting because the colors 
are attractive. But a closer knowledge ot 
the jewel’s intent and a critical examination 
of its make-up rouses in us thoughts that 
lead to admiration. The artist’s emotion 
has created, and the century-later spectator 
is carried away by emotion raised on the 
visual effect and the knowledge of perfec- 
tion in art unsupposed for that distant day. 
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SILVER AND 


BRASS ARTICLES, 
(See text on pages 122 to 126) 


count for the feeling that draws a person 
of artistic temperament towards an object 
which is in itself perhaps almost ugly. It 
calls up within us a depth of feeling for 
which we cannot éasily account. Viewing 
an ancient enameled -elic such as, for in- 


ORNAMENTS 


AND IDOLS OF THIBET 


We are beginning to absorb the emotion 
that empowered the artist to carry out his 
design—we feel the throb of his heart and 
the emotion of his soul carried through 
the centuries by this piece of manipulated 
metal. Cw. & 
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Some Simple Tests for Identifying 
Precious Stones 


Written Expressly for the Jewelers’ Circular by Prof. Frank B. Wade 




















BECAUSE of the seeming difficulty of 

many of the more scientific methods 
of identifying gems and gem minerals 
jewelers have often been deterred from at- 
tempting to master them. While it must be 
admitted at the outset that there is no sub- 
stitute for a close and earnest study of 
some of the many properties of precious 
stones if one would prepare himself so as 
to be able to pronounce with certainty upon 
them, nevertheless there are many very 
simple tests that can be employed even by 
those who are not trained in science, which 
will give certainty to one’s indentification 
of some of the more important of the many 
gem minerals encountered in the purchase 
and sale of precious stones. 

It will therefore be the purpose of this 
article to attempt to provide, for the use 
of any who will put the necessary time 
and study upon the subject, a series of 
tests, as simple as the nature of the subject 
will permit. 

Pearls 

To begin with the pearl, which is truly 
not a mineral at all, but is of organic origin, 
one may easily decide whether a given 
specimen is genuine or not, in spite of the 
many very lovely imitations obtainable to- 
day, by the simple expedient of biting it! 
Now do not attempt to crack the pearl, like 
a nut, between the teeth, but rather nibble 
at it most gently between the front teeth 
so as not to mar its loveliness if indeed it 
be genuine. The feel of a true pearl be- 
tween the teeth is very different from that 
of any of the imitations currently used. It 
is difficult to find language to describe the 
difference and one should actually try out 
known pearls and known substitutes at first 
until the sensation caused by each is familiar. 
It may be said that the true pearl has a grit- 
ty, grainy feel between the teeth while the 
coated indestructible pearl has a gummy, 
resinous feel and the Czecho-Slovakian type 
of iridescent bead pearl has a glassy feel 
as has also the hollow Roman type of pearl 
bead. Simple as is the above test it will 
nevertheless serve to distinguish the true 
from the false if used by one who has prac- 
tised it upon known materials. 

For the hollow Roman type of imitation 
pearl there is another very simple distin- 
guishing mark. With a pen put a tiny drop 
of ink on the surface of the bead. If it is 
a hollow glass imitation a glance through 
a magnifying glass will reveal an appear- 
ance as of two ink spots, especially if one 
looks, not directly down upon the ink spot, 
but slantingly at it. The polished interior 
surface of the hollow bead gives one a 


reflection of the real ink spot and thus both 
the spot and its image are seen, 

A true pearl will not readily become 
wetted with water and a small drop of 
water placed upon one with a toothpick 
will round up into a ball above the surface 
of the pearl. Upon a glass imitation the 
water will run down, wetting the material. 
It must be confessed, however, that some of 
the better indestructible pearls upon the 
market act like true pearls in respect to 
their behavior with water, so one should not 
rely upon this test alone. In fact one 
should never pronounce upon any important 
case on the strength of a single test. If 
several reliable tests all point to a certain 
material, then one can be sure of one’s self. 
Really the best way to distinguish pearls 
from imitations is to be so well acquainted 
with pearls, through much observation of 
them, that one has unconsciously acquired 
an expert eye for them which cannot be 
deceived by any imitation, no matter how 
closely it may appear like the genuine to 
the inexpert eye. Such a trained perception 
will not only serve to distinguish the true 
from the false, but will serve to discern 
variations in value and these cannot be ar- 
rived at in any other way, for value in 
pearls is determined by the consensus of 
opinion of all the experts of the world, 
whether professional or amateur, and upon 
the bidding which results therefrom. 


The new Jap round culture pearl is at 
present best distinguished by this very ex- 
pertness of eye. It is round and seamless, 
unlike the earlier culture pearls, which had 
only the upper hemisphere “covered with 
nacre, and this cannot be told by seeking a 
joint. The type of surface as to color and 
lustre and iridescence frequently reveals to 
the expert eye the origin of a genuine pearl— 
as to what fishery it came from—and it is 
thus that the Jap round culture pearl is at 
present recognized by the expert. The 
jeweler who has not had the opportunity to 
acquire this expertness may nevertheless be 
protected against the round Jap cultured 
pearl by the very simple test of price. If 
the price asked be relatively small the 
“pearl” is worth it, even though it be a 
cultured pearl, for the: new round type is 
difficult to produce and it must remain a 
fairly costly product. If the pearl be gen- 
uine the price asked will be very high if 
it has size and real beauty. The inexperi- 
enced jeweler will practically always be 
protected by the expertness of the important 
firm through which he buys. Safety in this 
respect lies in being expert or in being wise 
enough to buy only through those known 


to be both expert and thoroughly reliable. 

The alcohol test will help to distinguish 
between any of the coated imitations and the 
genuine. A very fine appearing “pearl” of 
over 30 grains was recently brought to the 
attention of the writer. It was nearly round, 
of good lustre and color, and it was brought 
in to a high class jeweler by a river man 
who said he bought it of another mussel 
digger. It did not have the right “bite” 
and on moistering it with alcohol it got 
sticky and smelled of the cement or gum 
that had been used with the essence d’Orient 
in coating it. Under a double loupe the 
surface was very unlike that of a true 
fine pearl, This surface examination will 
always suffice to detect imitations if one 
has a good lens and a trained eye, 


The Diamond 

Passing to the diamond, there is really 
little need, in the trade, of much testing 
of supposed diamonds for there is nothing 
on earth that really looks just like one and 
the trade in diamonds is so highly organized 
and so generally honorable that there is 
little likelihood of one being deceived when 
dealing with recognized merchants. In the 
matter of value, there is great need for ex- 
pertness that one may discern the minute 
differences that make such large variations 
in value, but that is another story. 

About the only dangerous substitute that 
is encountered in the trade is the diamond 
doublet, and that is met only when a delib- 
erate attempt to defraud is made. The top 
or crown of the brilliant in such cases is 
made of diamond and the back or pavilion 
is of some cheap white material, it may be 
white sapphire, or rock crystal, or white 
topaz or just paste. The latter really gives 
the best effect. In any case the product, 
while diamond-like in its surface appearance, 
on top, is always unsatisfactory in its bril- 
liancy—it is “sleepy.” On turning it to 
an angle it has a “well” or dark place in 
its center. Doublets are usually set close 
in gypsy mountings to hide the girdle where 
the two materials are joined. 

If a sleepy looking stone is offered by a 
stranger, it will be well to examine into 
the title. That alone will usually block any 
attempt to defraud. If a simple but sure 
test is desired and the sun is shining, hold 
the stone in the bright sunshine and be- 
tween it and the sun hold an opaque white 
card, letting the reflections from the bril- 
liant fall upon the card. If the brilliant is 
a doublet there will appear on the card not 
only a reflection of the table surface (in 
white light) but also a reflection of the 

(Continued on page 133) 
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A Remarkable 
LVvew Kutfe for very 


Jeweler to Sell 


Larrer AND Sons have at last discovered and 
are now supplying to the trade a wonderful 
new knife. It is different from and superior to 
any other knife in the world. It will be as 
beautiful and serviceable mex year, or zen years 
from now, as it is today. 





STAIN-PROOF 


Manz of the new semi-precious metal Stellite, 
it cannot rust, tarnish, or stain. It holds a 
better edge than steel. It is not made of steel. 
It is a new alloy, possessing a beautiful lustre 
and remarkable resisting and wearing qualities. 
It contains no cheap ingredients. It is made 
of Cobalt, Chromium and Tungsten —all 
expensive materials. 





HEAT-PROOF 


Turis new alloy is a knife metal worthy of 
association with gold and platinum. It has the 
valuable non-corrosive qualities of gold, the 
fine appearance of platinum, and is more 
durable than either. It is extremely sharp and 
stays sharp longer than any other metal. 
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Gold Mounted Knives 
Now a Fine Investment 


Wir skeleton movements of ever-lustrous 
Stellite and the famous Larter 14-K Green 
Gold, and Engine-turned Sides, you can now 
offer your patrons wonderful new values in 
pocket knives. 





RUST-PROOF 


You could not ask for a finer piece of mer- 
chandise. They require no attention, never 
have to be wiped off or oiled, and can never 
deteriorate or depreciate in value. They will 
remain beautiful and useful a/ways. 






CA 


DULL-PROOF 


Larrer knives of Stellite cost just a little more 
than ordinary knives, but they are worth more, 
and you get more for your money. With their 
remarkable new qualities and talking points, 
they should break all records for pocket knife 


sales and profits. 


Write for complete information. — 
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internal back surface of the thin diamond 
slab that forms the top of the stone. This 
second reflection will be in white light also. 
In addition there will be many spectra in 
rainbow colors and if the stone is a doublet 
they will be less vivid and less beautiful 
than those from a real diamond of similar 
size and color. Also, if the false back be 
of a white sapphire or topaz or rock crystal 
the colored reflections will appear in pairs 
which will move together when the stone 
is moved. This is due to the double refrac- 
tion of these minerals, Diamond itself is 
singly refracting and the spectra from a 
diamond brilliant fall separately on the card 
and move independently of each other when 
the stone is moved. 

The white sapphires of commerce, while 
they might deceive the uninformed, are 
very little likely to deceive anyone who has 
handled diamonds. The surface luster is 
weak and glassy instead of keen and adam- 
antine as with the diamond. There is 
scarcely any visible color play and on turn- 
ing the brilliant slightly to one side, one can 
see through it, that is, it leaks light in the 
center and has a dark “well” in it when 
thus turned. If the sapphire is placed in 
the sunlight, and a card held as above ex- 
plained, double images of the spectra appear. 
They are also weak and watery as com- 
pared with those from a diamond. 

A fine white zircon, well cut, might indeed 
fool even a dealer, on casual inspection. It 
has adamantine luster almost, but not quite, 
equal to that of the diamond. It also plays 
the rainbow colors remarkably well and if 
finely made appears almost as brilliant as a 
poor diamond. Such zircons, however, are 
rarely seen. They are almost always arti- 
ficially whitened by heating brown ones and 
they are just curiosities owned by collectors 
as a rule. 

A very simple test will serve to distinguish 
them since zircon is very strongly doubly 
refracting. Look .into the brilliant with 
a strong magnifying glass (a one inch loupe 
will do) and study the edges where the 
rear facets meet. They will appear double- 
lined in the zircon but single-lined in the 
diamond. The zircon makes you “see 
double.”’ 

As an alternative method use the sun- 
shine and the card. Widely separated double 
spectra will appear if the brilliant is a 
zircon. 

Of course all the imitations of the diamond 
are very much softer and while many of 
the white minerals such as sapphire and 
zircon are too hard to yield to the file, they 
are all readily scratched by carborundum. 
A fragment of a carborundum crystal can 
be had from almost any hardware dealer, 
for the Carborundum Co., of Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., has distributed the raw material 
widely as a means of advertising the prod- 
uct. Diamond is not scratched at all by 
carborundum, but any substitute will yield 
to it. In making a hardness test be gentle, 
for even diamond is brittle and a cut speci- 
men may be damaged at a thin edge or sharp 
angle by any rude shock or blow. 

The paste imitation, which is perhaps the 
most convincing of all at a little distance, 
and is singly refracting like the diamond, 
su that the sunlight—card test will not serve, 
—is so glassy in luster of surface and so 
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soft to the file that it need not deceive any- 
one. 


The Emerald 


Perhaps the emerald thas given more 
trouble in regard to identifying it than any 
of the colored stones, unless it be the more 
commonly seen ruby. It is related of a 
certain Roman emperor that he was de- 
ceived by a dealer in precious stones who 
sold him a glass imitation of an emerald at 
a high price. The fraud being subsequently 
detected, the culprit was apprehended and 
cast into prison and sentenced to be torn 
by wild beasts in the arena. The eventful 
day having arrived and the populace being 
assembled in the amphitheater, the deceiver 
was prodded from his cell into the arena 
and then the great metal gates of the lions’ 
den were thrown open. Thereupon ap- 
peared a giant cock, who, seeing the bright 
daylight, crowed lustily. The populace, 
seeing the confusion of the poor wretch in 
the arena, gave him the laugh, and the em- 
peror then released him. Such was the 
emperor’s revenge. 

Probably this was not the first case of 
passing off paste for emerald and it certainly 
was not the last. Although the rich, vel- 
vety, grass green of the finest emeralds 
cannot be exactly duplicated in paste, yet 
such emeralds are rare and there is enough 
variation in color among emeralds of com- 
mercial quality so that very faithful imita- 
tions of them can be made in glass. More- 
over doublets and triplets are to be had 
that are even more dangerous substitutes. 

Of course one does not have a call for 
a fine emerald every day and few are car- 
ried in stock except by large dealers so, 
here again, as with the fine pearl, one has 
the protection of an expert dealer back of 
him when a fine emerald is ordered. Still 
it would be well to be able to pass upon the 
genuineness of any emerald, for estates, fre- 
quently, have to have jewels appraised by 
local dealers and private parties sometimes 
ask for appraisals, so one may encounter an 
alleged emerald at any time. 


Once more we must admit that the trained 
eye is the most useful thing when the gen- 
uineness of an emerald is in question. The 
quality of color, the slight dichroism, the 
character of the imperfections and other 
minutae, difficult to describe, but, to the ex- 
pert, unmistakable indications, either satisfy 
or arouse suspicion at the first glance. 
For those who have not yet acquired this 
skill there are yet some simple tests that will 
help settle the question. 

The pastes all yield to a fine hard file, 
but be sure to test only the girdle or edge 
of an unset stone in this manner as one 
might easily damage a fine emerald by 
roughly testing corners or angles with a 
file, for emeralds are rather brittle, although 
fairly hard. 

Doublets have some hard mineral, usually 
garnet, covering most of the upper half— 
and a close search with a lens will usually 
reveal the junction between the two ma- 
terials. The back being of glass, still yields 
to the file, when gently applied along a 
straight edge between the facets. An 
emerald would not thus yield although 
rough use of the file might chip it. 

Triplets, made with genuine aquamarine 
tops and backs, but with a very thin slice 
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of deep emerald green glass between make 
very dangerous imitations. As aquamarine 
and emerald have the same properties ex- 
cept of color, one would find the hardness, 
specific gravity, etc., similar and ordinary 
tests could not be relied upon. When prop- 
erly cut the marked difference in color 
between the several parts of the triplet is 
not visible from the front of the stone, the 
whole appearing of a fine emerald green. 
If, however, one holds one of these triplets 
under water, or better, under oil or some 
heavy liquid (such as the carbon tetra- 
chloride from a Pyrene type of fire extin- 
guisher), and looks at the stone edge- 
wise, the color zones become visible at once, 
and betray the fraud. Kerosene will do 
nicely if no other liquid is available. 
Doublets also show their zoned coloring in 
this way. Close examination of the region 
immediately back of the girdle of the triplet 
with a good lens, wili also reveal the joint 
where aquamarine and glass meet. 

Certain other green stones may be sub- 
stituted for emerald—notably fine tourma- 
lines. These are never really grass green, 
but some of them approach some of the 
poorer colors in emerald. Perhaps the sim- 
plest test to apply in this case is to view the 
stone through a loupe, first in one direction 
and then at right angles to that direction. 
While an emerald thus viewed may show 
a slight variation in color (dichroism) a 
tourmaline will show a marked variation. 
Tourmalines too are considerably heavier 
than emeralds, and the weight for the size 
would be too great. 


Rubies and Sapphires 

Rubies and sapphires may be distinguished 
from the paste imitations just as emeralds 
may be—by the softness of the paste. The 
genuine stones too show dichroism,—that 
is the color varies with change of posi- 
tion, while the glass imitation, like a glass 
eye, continues to stare at one with a uni- 
form color. 

Doublets and triplets may be detected as 
above. Few natural stones _ sufficiently 
resemble ruby in color to be taken for the 
more costly material of the finer shades, 
but some spinels somewhat nearly approach 
ruby in its paler, purplish or yellowish red 
varieties. These ruby spinels are singly 
refracting and will give single images on 
a card in the sunlight test while rubies, 
being doubly refracting, give doubled 
spectra, 

Some fine garnets resemble the darker 
types of rubics such as some of those from 
Siam. Garnets, like spinels, are singly 
refracting and give single images in the 
sunlight test. Few other colored stones 
resemble ruby closely enough to be likely 
to deceive one. 

The fine blue sapphire is not approached 
in color by any other mineral. Blue spinels, 
blue topaz, blue zircon, etc., are all much 
too pale or different in quality of color. 

The material that has made the most 
trouble for jewelers in connection with ruby 
and sapphire is the scientific stone. As is 
now well known these have so nearly the 
same composition and properties as the 
natural mineral that the cut stones cannot 
readily be told from valuable gems except 
by expert eyes. The color, when well se- 
lected material is properly cut, is as fine as 
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that of the fine natural stone. Many awk- 
ward mistakes have occurred in the trade 
and some still happen occasionally as we 
have ample evidence to prove in our own 
experience in passing upon recent problems 
of this sort. Dealers must learn what to 
look for and what not to look for in 
rubies and sapphires in order to be able to 
distinguish between the natural and the 
artificial. A brief outline of the means of 
differentiating these varieties will be given. 

First, nearly every natural ruby or sap- 
phire of any size is more or less imperfect 
and the imperfections are of a type peculiar 
to the corundum minerals. The principal 
ones may be classed as “silk,” cloudy 
patches, and angular cavities. The term 
“silk” is applied to a peculiar silky sheen 
that appears inside of some rubies and oc- 
casionally in sapphires. It is apparently 
due to the presence within the mineral of 
hosts of straight and parallel lines. These 
lines may cross each other, in which case 
the angle between them will be either 60° 
or 120°, for the crystal form of both ruby 
and sapphire is hexagonal and the internal 
structure is also hexagonal, thus causing 
these lines to have the same angular relation 
as that between the sides of a regular hex- 
agon (120°) or the supplement of that angle 
(60°) if the lines cross each other. 

I] have never seen anything resembling 
this silky texture in any scientific ruby or 
sapphire. The reader should seek out a 
natural ruby that shows this “silk” and get 
acquainted with its appearance. He may 
safely decide that any ruby or sapphire that 
possesses this structure is a natural stone. 

When minute cavities are found in natural 
stones they will always be found to be 
angular—for they are really “negative crys- 
tals’ that is, places where the crystal failed 
to grow. In ruby and sapphire they are 
usually roughly hexagonal cavities fre- 
quently with hollow pyramids on both ends. 
Such angular cavities do not appear in the 
scientific stones. The cloudy milky patches 
of the natural corundum gems are also 
characteristic, but should be studied by 
the reader in actual cases in order to have 
a realizing sense of their exact nature, for 
frequently in the scientific stones cloudy 
patches appear but these latter are due 
to the presence of hosts of minute gas 
bubbles from blow pipe gases. 

We have so far told only what may be 
expected in the natural corundum gems that 
never appears in the synthetic stones. Let 
us next consider some usual types of de- 
fects in the scientific stones that never ap- 
pear in the natural ones. First we may 
mention the round or rounding gas bubbles. 
Most specimens of scientific ruby or sap- 
phires have a number of these bubbles in 
them if viewed under a strong glass in a 
proper light. One will sometimes have to 
be patient and search through facet after 
facet before locating such a bubble, but 
there will usually be a tiny one if not 
several in nearly every stone. 

If the stone is cut en cabochon rather 
than faceted, it is hard to look into it. 
This difficulty may be overcome to some 
extent by immersing the stone in oil or 
carbon tetrachloride, or carbon disulphide, 
or any highly refracting liquid in a small 
clear bottle and then examining it with a 
loupe. This method also enables one to 
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detect flaws in either cut or rough gems. 
If there are round or rounding bubbles in 
the stone it is probably not a natural gem. 

A second characteristic of all scientific 
stones is that they have curved parallel 
streaks or strie in them. These stones form 
pear shaped inverted drops or boules as 
they increase in size beneath the inverted 
oxy-hydrogen blowpipe and the newly ar- 
riving material gathers in curved layer 
after curved layer upon the rounding head 
of the boule. The color is never entirely 
uniform and the zoning of the color takes 
the curved form of the top of the boule. 

Hence, even in cut stones, one may always 
find by patient searching with a good glass 
these curved parallel strie. They are never 
found in natural stones. Color zones are 
frequent in natural rubies and sapphires, 
but they are always straight and parallel. 

If one is not sufficiently practiced to detect 
the above mentioned differences, he still has 
a simple expedient to prevent being de- 
ceived by a synthetic stone;—never pay 
very much for any stone in which you can- 
not find silk, or angular cavities, or straight 
parallel zones of color, unless you get it 
from a reliable house whose experts know 
“what is what.” Natural rubies and sap- 
phires are seldom perfect. 


Other Stones 


We have now covered the more valuable 
gems and the more abundant and less val- 
uable ones are much less likely to tempt 
men to offer substitutes with a view to 
deceive. There is still much need for ability 
to differentiate the various inexpensive 
stones such as blue zircon, blue topaz and 
blue beryl (or aquamarine) which somewhat 
closely resemble each other or the various 
types of garnets, and the “fancy color stones” 
from the gem gravels of Ceylon, which are 
frequently offered in the trade under the 
name of “fancy sapphires,” which often have 
as many as seven or eight distinct varieties of 
gems in a single paper. The writer has 
found sapphires, chrysaberyl, amethyst, 
tourmaline, almandine garnet, zircon and 
pyrope garnet all in a single lot of “fancy 
sapphires.” This confusion was not due to 
any attempt to deceive and all of the stones 
were worth all that was asked for them 
(some of them more than that) but it 
would be well for the trade to differentiate 
such stones more accurately. To be able 
to do this, however, would require either 
expert judgment or the use of some of the 
more scientific methods of testing such as 
the determination of the specific gravity, the 
use of refractometer, or the dichroscope or 
an accurate hardness determination. 

But these things we promised to refrain 
from discussing in this article. The reader 
who may be interested in them is referred 
to the author’s “Text Book of Precious 
Stones,” or to G. F. Hersert SMItTH’s “Gem 
Stones, or to similar works. We _ have 
here merely attempted to give a_ few 
simple tests for what may be called the 
“Big Five” among the gems, the Pearl, the 
Diamond, the Emerald, the Ruby and the 
Sapphire, and we hope that some who are 
just beginning to make a study of this sub- 
ject of distinguishing between the true and 
the false will be moved to put in practice 
these suggestions and, in time, become ex- 
pert. 
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66 HE proverbial distinction between use 

and ornament points to a mistaken 
but very prevalent idea that ornament is a 
sort of after-thought—a something added 
to a thing after it is made. ... : Absurd as 
this misunderstanding is, it is quite a com- 
mon one even wita persons of intelligence, 
who are misled, perhaps, by the use of the 
word ‘applied’ design, It is, however, by 
no means in the sense of added or super- 
fluous ornament that artists use the term. 
It is not to the ornament but to the art 
that they refer as being applied or adapted 
to some decorative purpose—surely a per- 
fectly natural and clearly comprehensible 
use of the word. 4I// art, it has been said, 
is in some sense applied. That may be 
so. Still, practically speaking, there is a 
difference between the art, let us say, of 
the decorator—still more of the designer 
of things manufactured. To pretend other- 
wise is to create a confusion in which dis- 
cussion of the subject becomes hopeless. 
... On no account, however, must it be 
taken to imply that ornament is separable 
from its use. It is not ornament until it 
is applied. The purpose to which it 1s 
to be put determines it from the very be- 
ginning. It is neither an after-thought nor 
an added something, but inherent in the 
design of the thing to which we say it 
is ‘applied’; it is not so much extra to 
it as a modification of it in the interests 
of beauty. 

“The designer is influenced in the very 
choice of his material by its color and 
texture, by the ease with which it can be 
cut, beaten, or otherwise worked into the 
shape which is at once practically useful 
and artistically sufficient. In so far as his 
plan is affected by considerations not purely 
utilitarian, he is engaged from the begin- 
ning in ornamental design; and in so far as 
such design is schemed with a view to its 
practical purpose, it is in the strictest sense 
applied. To shape a thing beautifully is 
no less ‘applied’ design than to ornament 
it after it is made....It is use which 
determines the shape of a drinking or other 
domestic vessel, which fixes its dimensions 
and capacity and suggests its general shape, 
which settles that its mouth shall be open 
or that its neck shall be narrow, that its 
spout shall be devised so as to pour out 
at the right place only, that its foot shall 
be firm, its handle fitted to the hand and 
placed with due regard to equilibrium.”— 
Lewis F, Day. 








One of the most important real estate 
transactions for sometime was completed 
last week when P. H. Caplan, a promi- 
nent Harrisburg jeweler, announced his pur- 
chase of the northeast corner of Market 
Square as well as the three-story build- 
ing at 210 Market St., from the “Henry 
McCormick estate and James M. 
Cameron. Mr. Caplan will take pos- 
session April 1 and plans for the altera- 
tions which he will make to both build- 
ings are to be shortly completed by 
Architects Lawrie and Lappley. The 
property on the corner will be occupied 
by the new Caplan jewelry store, which 
will be one of the largest and most 
modern in the State. 
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A Review of the Styles in Jewelry of 
the Past Year 





With Original and Artistic Designs by Leading Manufacturers and Designers 


By Ima Thompson 

















FROM the glory of the great solitaire 

to the simplicity of the utility jewel, 
the year 1921 wended its uncertain way, 
relying on first one design and then 
another to lend interest to a troublous 
journey. The year opened with the glory 
of the huge solitaire gem at its height 
and closed with the cigarette holder the 
Queen of Christmas 
Gifts. 

At the present time 
we are on the 
threshold of the reign 
of this Queen and her 
like attendants and 
our view-point has al- 
tered since the open- 
ing months of the last 
year, but in this Re- 
view it will be nec- 
essary to regain the 
lost view-point before 
we retrace the steps 
of the jewelry design. 
for 1921, in order to 
discover just how 
much that point of 
vision was worth to 
the trade. ; 

In January, 1921, 
Mr. Harding still re- 
sided in Marion, O. 
Article “X” was still 
a subject of conver- 
sation, and one still 
talked of a Six 
Months’ Naval Holi- 
day. So much for his- 
tory in America. Euro- 
pean history tells us 
that the Greeks, the 
Turks, the Russians 
and the Irish were en- 
joying War. Some 
of them still are and 
always will be, but 12 
months ago the epi- 
demic was more acute 
than it is today. 

How about _busi- 
ness? Here are two 
typical headlines from 
the Press to answer 
that question. “Must 
we have a panic?” is 
one which speaks of 
American affairs. 
“American Business 
Depression and Eur- 
opean Distress,” re- 
calls the “foreign 






| 
| 
| 


competition” bug-a-boo to our memories. 
A fear that has not yet materialized into 
a danger, but one that sooner or later, will 
make itself felt. Also in the early months 
of 1921 started what has come to be known 
as the Buyers’ Strike. Upon this back- 
ground was written the policy of the jew- 
elers, designers, manufacturers and retailers, 





OSTBY & BARTON Co 


Fic. ]—-NEAT DESIGNS IN JEWELS FOR MEN 


for the merchandise which they made dur- 
ing 1921. 


Winter-time Jewels of the Year’s First 
Three Months 


The jewelry designs for January, Feb- 
ruary and March of 1921 reflected, of 
course, the jewel patterns of the earlier 
months of that Wint- 
er, but they also in- 
fluenced the new de- 
signs for the Spring, 
and it is this bias 
which interests us. 
These jewels were of 
the handsomest type, 
replete witl gems, 
splendidly worked 
and great in size. 
Their gems were 
huge, irrespective of 
whether they were 
set as solitaires or as 
central clusters. 
Pearls topped  dia- 
monds and emeralds 
crowned pearls to 
make this lavishness, 
and the platinum 
framework was hid- 
den beneath their 
numbers. 

These opera jewels 
of the past Winter 
were worn at. all 
kinds of social func- 
tions and at any time 
of the afternoon or 
evening. Jewels 
which before this had 
been reserved for the 
most formal affairs 
were paraded at pub- 
lic gatherings, not out 
of a spirit of ostenta- 
tion, but because there 
were still more mag- 
nificient jewels ready 
for the stellar occa- 
sions. 

The pieces most 
conspicuous among 
these fine jewels were 
long pearl ropes large 
pendants on round 
neck-chains or sau- 
toirs, festoon neck- 
laces with interwoven 
and involved designs; 
hair-ornaments had 
started on their pres- 
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ent popular run, but the earring was only 
just beginning to attract attention to its 
newly acquired length. Finger-rings were 
of the dinner-ring variety for the great 
majority with the newly ornamented 
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In the accompanying illustrations a 
full score of these handsome jewels are 
shown with many of the lesser pieces as 
representatives from the succeeding 
months of the year. The group of de- 
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ear-pendant furore atid the brace- 
and finger-ring designs shown in 
this second illustration are the results of 
the striving after elaborate decoration 
through which the patterns of the past 


the 
let 











Fic. 


bezel; brooches were making a brave at- 
tempt to shake off the thrall of the bar- 
pin shape and to become something in- 
dividual, and the wrist-watch had entered 


the realm of the finest jewels with its 


‘way undisputed. 


2—NEW 


STRAP WORK PATTERNS IN SOME 


signs above is made up almost entirely 
of these typical 1921 opera jewels. The 
corresponding necklace pendant and brooch 
are excellent examples of the finest 
of the heavily diamond-encrusted 
The earrings the beginning of 


pieces. 


show 


HANDSOME JEWELS 


year gained so often such happy results. 
Again in the third illustration (Fig. 3) 
this richness of ornamentation is imme- 


diately apparent in every piece. The 
cleverly designed lorgnette which may 
be hung from a neck-chain as effectively 
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Have You Seen The New 1922 Deltah Line? 


If you have not, make arrangements to see it at once. You will 
be frankly astonished. This statement is made, not from personal 
opinion, but on the basis of orders and comments which we receive 
every day from the shrewdest pearl buyers in the country. 








Enthusiasm— and ORDERS—the response to 
New Deltah Line; Necklace Normandie Leads 


ROBABLY never before in the history of the 
P pearl necklace business has a line received such 

a practical innovation as has been accorded 
1922 Deltah Pearls during the past fortnight. 
The reason is twofold. First, pearls will be of tremen- 
dous sales importance during this year. Secondly, 
and most important, the new Deltah line offers adver- 
tised, guaranteed pearls of proven saleability at such 
remarkable values that the maximum volume of pearl 
sales can now be attained in a standard guaranteed 
brand of necklaces. 
Among the new Deltah qualities, Necklace Norman- 
die is a sure leader. Necklace Floradora, which was 
first introduced during last November, continues to 
draw large sales. Other necklaces might be men- 
tioned but, as one buyer remarked, “Every necklace 
is a leader at its price, so why try to differentiate>?”’ 


WE DO NOT KNOW OF A SINGLE BUYER WHO HAS SEEN 
1922 DELTAH PEARLS AND WHO HAS NOT ADMITTED 
THAT IT IS THE VERY GREATEST VALUE IN GUAR- 
ANTEED ADVERTISED PEARLS OF STANDARD BRAND 








Deltah L Heller 6 Sonn. Deltah 


40 RUE LAFFITTE - - PARIS 
TRADE MARK 358 FIFTH AVE. - NEW YORK 
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N entirely new and undeveloped 
creation is the La Tausca Pear] 
Rosary. 
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The Rosary Department in most jew- 
elry stores has been neglected. We are 
going to bring this line to the front by 
active publicity in various Catholic 
publications, in a way that will appeal 
to that great group of people whose 
faith calls for the use of the Rosary, 
and who cherish it as one of the most 
sacred forms of devotion. 
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HIS glorious 

masterpiece of 
the world’s great- 
est pearl makers, 
pure in its beauty, 
magnificent in its 
quiet lustre, 
breathes of things 
holy and sacred. 
For the beads of 
a rosary, with the deep significance 
of each one, what could be more appro- 
vriate than pearls—La Tausca Pearls! 


The La Tausca Pearl Rosary will bring 
a valuable new clientele to your store, 
and so will help in moving all your 
goods. For this reason alone it is a 
splendid line for you to carry. 
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== The glory of their very appearance sug- Order La Tausca Pearl Rosaries at 
t): grate devotion; there's not a single once and get in line for 1922 TURN- 


woman who says a rosary but would 
cherish such a gift as this. 
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leaders at Florida resorts last year. In 
their make-up these jewels reflected the 
sumptuous beauty of the early Winter 
while the popularity of these particular 
selections foretold a greater demand 
ahead. Another group to prophesy for 
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ray and the Easter season were notable 
style makers for the rest of the year. 
They combined the height of the Winter 
coronet with the delicacy of the open- 
work fillet, and they added the new 


pendant details to their form for the first 
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band; for afternoon wear there came 
into prominence the new  chatelaine 
watch, studded with gems and hung 
from its tiny brooch on the blouse or 
at the waist line; and during the evening 
hours the pendant necklace watch, either 





itself a brilliant season was the sport 
togs and the travel jewels and costumes. 
These may be considered as one type 
because of the resemblance of the designs 
and their like character. Cuba and Ber- 


muda have called the tourist and the 
usual Southern soujourner joined him 
for a short but worthwhile trip either 


Fic. 4—EXCELLENT BRACELET DESIGNS 


time in any great quantities. The brace- 
let came to the fore through the preval- 
ence of the short sleeve and it remained 
in ever growing variety and beauty of 


design for the completion of the 12 
months of 1921. Both of these jewels 
reflect the demand for costume finish 


and decoration in the gowns worn by 
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stay at the beaches. 
lor the couturiere and the jeweler this 
means a fashioning of jewels and gowns 
neat and inconspicuous enough to be used 
aboard ship and yet attractively dainty 
as becomes wearing apparel and embel- 
lishments intended for a joyous holiday. 

The hair ornaments first seen during 
the interval between the middle of Febru- 


before or after the 


FINGER-RINGS OF 


STURDY CONSTRUCTION 


hotel diners and dancers, and as the time 
spent at the Florida resorts is practically 
one of hotel life these pieces are seen at 
their best during these months. 

The watches repeated the ascendancy 
of the tiara and the bracelet and appeared 
at all times in one of the three favored 
forms. For the morning there was the 
wrist-watch, trim and neat on its ribbon 


. 
in sautoir design or suspended from a 
regulation round neck-chain was worn, 
unless there was another neck jewel. 
From among the host of magnificent 
Winter jewels and those brought into 
prominence by the Southern Season the 
gift jewels of the following months were 
chosen and it is easy to trace the gradual 





ic. 6 


TWIN-STONE FINGER-RING 


working into the lead of certain particu- 
lar jewels as gift jewels for the Spring 
weddings and wedding anniversaries. 


Notable Gift Jewels of the Spring Weddings 
and Anniversaries 

The months of April and May bring 
each year their quota of gift demands 
to the jeweler and each succeeding year 
the call is for the newer jewelry offer- 
ings. Gifts for the bride became such 
pieces as watches, bracelets, brooch- 
pendants and pearl necklaces. Necklace 
pendants receded a trifle in» the estima- 
tion of the 1921 groom and for some 
reason he preferred either a pearl string 
or a pendant in brooch form. 

The accompanying illustrations 
excellent examples of the wanted pen- 
dant-brooches. the beautiful flower and 
ribbon design by Mehrlust, for instance, 
and the ornaments by McTeigue. Some 
of these jewels ranged last year from 


give 
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large brooches with heavy tassels or 
‘broad pearl fringes to patterns so 
elaborate and in sizes so great that they 
became corsage ornaments rather than 
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in the June graduation gifts and confirma- 
tion presents where an exchange has been 
made during the last few years of the 
simpler tailored jewels and vanity pieces 
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gem mountings than they formerly were 
and they certainly deserve the recogni- 
tion their new place as gifts bestows upon 
them. : 


Fic. 7—TWO HANDSOME NECKLACE PENDANTS AND A BEAUTIFUL PEN DANT-BROOCH 


brooches and others still were far more 
simple in form and smaller in size. 

For the best man there was the in- 
evitable scarf-pin, with added colorful- 
ness, to be sure, but the pin just the 
same, and to this was paired the cigar- 
ette case for the ushers. Some of these 
designs are shown in the firet illustration 
(Fig. 1). The bridesmaids and the maid- 
of-honor received an unusual number of 
vanity pieces last year, every kind and 
type, in fact, from beaded bags to smok- 
ers’ pocket pieces. They were initialed in 
gems or enameled in fine lines of colored 
borders in the favored dark tones of 
blue, red, green and brown or they were 
tinted in the paler shades to matcl the 
tones of the wedding color scheme. 

The anniversary presents of silver 
showed the new note of period decora- 
tions from the Grecian and the Gothic. 
Small silver vases proved to be a favorite 
gift but the pairs af candlesticks in 
Empire, Colonial or Dutch styles ran 
them a close second in the race for 
popularity. The Dutch patterns in tea 
sets or fancy flat-ware servers were an- 
other telling gift group. This Dutch 
silver motif also appeared on many of 
the larger handbags chosen as gifts for 
the silver-wedding present and on trimmed 
vanity cases and lorgnettes as well. 

The substituting of the more elaborate 
gem-studded jewel by the lesser pocket 
pieces and vanity things is also noticed 


for the once prized gem-set finger-ring 
and pearl necklace. In type these new 
gift pieces are much finer in make-up 
and design and far more elaborate in 





Fic. 8—Aa TRIO OF 1921 BROOCH DESIGNS 


Sport and Travel Jewels for 1921 Vacation 
Days 

This note of the exalting of the lesser 
jewels is seen again in the growing num- 
bers of the tailored jewel for sport, busi- 
ness and travel. The vanity piece is pre- 
eminent during July, August and Septem- 
ber and last year the changed viewpoint 
of the designer and manitfacturer hat 
become quite established by the time the 
Summer months arrived so that there 
was no need of a hurried adjustment to 
the mid-summer needs. The change 
had been gradual through the changes 
wrought by the travel and sport demands 
of the south and the acknowledgment 
of the worth of the new utility jewels 
by the givers of wedding and anniversary 
gifts in the Spring. 

Brilliant. color now asserts itself and 
whole sets of matching jewels and pocket 
pieces are ready to please the eye and 
win the approval of the college girl and 
the holiday rover. If she chose a defi- 
nite color scheme for her Summer ward- 
robe then it was a simple matter for 
her to select her jewelry to correspond, 
but if there were no particular color to 
match, these colorful pieces gave the color 
keynote to the whole costume. Among 
the most popular. pieces and jewels were 
the bracelets, bead necklaces, large- 
linked girdles, watches of all types, bar- 
pins, fancy hair-pins and fillets for eve- 
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ning wear, pinkie finger-rings and the 
newly arrived earrings. 

Fitted travel bags and overnight hand 
bags were more highly esteemed than 
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handy cases fitted each to some special 
purpose and which could be carried with- 
out clash of material, color or shape by 
one person. The-,outcome was the de- 


lic, 9—THE NEW LORGNON HANDLES 


ever last Summer, and consequently they 
caught the eye of the designer who lav- 
ished upon them all the ingenuity of 
decorative designing and clever fitting 
that the modern bag warrants. It was 
the fad of the Summer traveler to carry 
numerous small.bags and cases instead 
of large hand luggage which called for 
a porter even to lift. This scheme natur 
ally called for two or three neat and 





1]—pbDIA MONDS 
IN THREE 


Hic. AND COLORED GEMS SET 


BROOCHES 





signing of a small but roomy bag for 
the week-end wardrobe, the fitted case 
holding every conceivable toilet requisite, 
and then the vanity-case, coin-purse and 
cigarette case combined into one. 

For Summer-time evening wear a note 
of black crept into the jewels and dress 
trimmings. The formal gown was the 
bouffant model but with the otherwise 
pale-tinted and exceedingly dainty jewels 
which accompanied it, there was 
"sed a touch of black to give the cos- 
tume character. This appeared in either 
the neck-jewel or the bracelet and some 


also 
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second type of evening frock which bor- 
rowed the black from the more formal 
gown and this was the silk sport costume 
elaborated to suit the club piazza for the 
Saturday Hop. Red was its prevailing 
color but the black was used in the 
hair band, the earrings, the bracelet or 
the sautoir for the neck. It is this note 
which promised to return again, but in 
When the year has 


a different guise. 





‘iG. 10—coLOR WORK IN MELL-DESIGN 
PENDANT WATCHES 
rolled around to Summer once more 


this black-and-white will be extremely 
popular in the new harlequin, check and 
plaid patterns in jewels as well as in 
sport costume materials and dress 
cessories. 


ac- 


The Summer of 1921 was, all told, a 
bright season for new jewels and novelty 
pieces, but its significance is limited to 
the lesser objects of the jeweler’s art, 
and it is not until the Fall months come 
that there is a return to the considera- 
tion of the serious of jewelry 
designing. During the planning and mak- 
ing of these frivolous ornaments,—al- 
though they are rightfully called jewels 
and are perfectly and carefully made— 


aspects 





FLEXIBLE BRACELETS IN 


The black sau- 
with 


times in both together. 
toir ribbon was used in this way 
a lorgnon for the matron and a locket 
for the maiden to wear. The bracket 
of black might be of ribbon or gem- 
studded with onyx or enameled in black, 
and it gave a quaint old-fashioned tone 


to the whole costume. There was a 


CLEVER 


DIAMOND 


DESIGNS 


CALIBRE AND 


the mind of the designer takes a holiday 
and relaxes from the tension of the more 
dificult work of the Winter. 
Review is entering this period when the 
finest jewels are in preparation, and the 
fashion-makers among great jewels are 
on the way. ‘These in most instances show 
the dominant note for the year. 


Now our 
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First Hint of Winter Jewel Styles Seen in 
September and October 

is from these jewels of the 
that the new leads for the 


As it 
Autumn 


Fic. 13—A CLASSIC PENDANT DESIGN 


Winter season of 1921-1922 were derived 
particular stress is demanded in describ- 
ing their contours and patternings. ‘In 
the sketches in this column shown in the 
two accompanying illustrations (Figs. 13 
and 14), there are seen new notes of 
the past Fall which have carried over 
the holidays and become representative 
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ows 
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Fic. 14—A BROOCH-PENDANT AND A PENDANT 
WATCH 


of the Winter’s best jewels. The same 
is true of the patterns in the earring 
designs in Fig. 17, and the two at the 
top of the plate (Fig. 2). by the Juergens 
& Andersen Co. Further description of 
these jewels is unnecessary for in con- 
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tour, gem-setting and design: they are 
each in their own way typical of the 
Season’s leaders. The two watch de- 
signs and the three bracelets from Oscar 
Heyman & Bros, (Figs. 10 and 12) em- 
phasize the latest use of caliber work 
in some excellent patterns, and the finger- 
rings from Maybaum Bros. show the 
decorated ring shoulder and over-lapping 
motif of the very newest jewels. 

For the Fall months there were some 
designs in wrist-watches brought out, 
it would seem, purposely to prove just 
how ornate very small watches could be. 
They were of two forms, the first con- 
tour shaped after the tiny watch shown 
by the Abel house in the illustration (Fig. 
33) of two-pendant watches and a brace- 
let-watch design, and the second form 
an exceedingly long, narrow face with 
decorated additions at either side. They 
appeared on ribbon wrist-bands as well 
as mounted on pearl bracelets or they 
were incorporated directly into the jewel 
and the band was gem-studded to match 
the watch-case, making what might al- 
most be described as a handsome bracelet 
with a diminutive watch face as its main 
feature and in place of any central gem. 

Perhaps the costume nearest to being 
representative of the 1921 Fall gown 
fashions would be the three-piece cape- 
costume with its one-piece frock worn 
beneath a three-quarter length cape of 
matching material. -The favored colors 
for this costume were the darker tones 
of red, blue and brown, and out of the 
three the brown predominated. The 
color contrast for the dark and generally 
sombre tone of the tweed, gabardine or 
heavy pile materials was found in the 
bright tinted, decorative linings used for 
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16—A DELICATE FILLET IN 
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the cape. This lining of silk or satin was 
plain or patterned in self-color embroi- 
dered motifs, and its color of red, old 
gold, rose, Kelly green or plum was 
repeated in the beading or embroidering 
of the gown sleeves and neck finish. 

One of these costumes in a soft brown 
plush-cloth was worn with a smart Rus- 
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Fic. 15—LOCKETS IN BLACK AND WHITE 


sian turban threaded in gold, with green 
and gold for the cape lining and with 
peridots, pearls and diamonds in the 
jewels. The jewels were earrings, a set 
matching hat-pins and veil barrette, a 
brooch, chatelaine watch, bracelet, finger, 
rings and one of the new utility pieces 
combining vanity case and mesh-bag 
together. Gold-mounted topazes made of 
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the hat set a perfect blend for the brown 
and gold toque. Pearls and _ peridots 
were set in the earrings, diamonds in 
the bar-pin shaped brooch; the flexible 
bracelet held diamonds and one large 


| 
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1G. 17—TWo OF THE NEW PENDANT EARRINGS 
peridot and the chatelaine watch mounted 
all three of the chosen gems, pearls, dia- 
monds and _ peridots, while the three 
finger-rings held them separately, a pearl 
in one ring, a dramond in the second and 
a square-cut peridot in the third. It 
picture perfect in color blend 
throughout. 


made a 
and harmonious 
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Lesser Jewels to the Fore During the Holi- 
day Season 

By the time the designers had finished 
the costume jewels for the Fall it was 
realized by all that it had been a wise 
decision to advance the smaller gems 
for settings of the great majority of 
wanted jewels, and with the approach of 
the holidays there was little attempt to 
foster more than a reasonable supply of 
the great gems in elaborate jewels. This 
w2s a season of “lesser jewels.” The 
utility pieces went romping into popu- 
larity on a demand for anything that had 
a semblance of usefulness in its make- 
up. The tailored» jewel came into its 
own and the watch in all its newer forms 
found a ready welcome. 

The last two months of the year need 
little comment for themselves, but there 
are three design motifs which these 
months of November and December, 
1921, made conspicuous through daily 
repetition or adaptation. These three 
significant design motifs of 1921 are 
traceable in the accompanying illustra- 
tions, suppose we follow them and try 
to discover wherein their value lies. 

The first is a motif from the Norse 
decorative art and it uses strap-work like 
flat ribbon carried out in gems set in 
knife-edge platinum, calibre or box- 
settings and twined and inter-twined to 
make the most fascinating patterns pos- 
sible. It is seen to advantage in the 
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Fic. 19—NOvVEL NECK PENDANT 

second illustration, on the pendant in a 
later sketch where the lower gem is 
three-cornered and the strap-work en- 
closes this gem in a border of clear-cut 


DIA MOND-STUDDED 
BLACK CORD 


PENDANT ON 
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lines. All of the bracelets shown in the 
illustrations and most of the finger-rings 
exhibit this telling motif. Where it will 
lead is no longer a matter for conjecture; 
this motif is so artistic and so readily 
adaptable to modern jewelry designing 





Fic. 21—THREE ORIGINAL DIAMOND PIECES 


that it is here to stay. It can best be 
used perhaps on_ brooches, bracelets, 
watch-cases and as trimming for the 
mounts of mesh bags and as bordering 





Fic. 22—r1BBON-HUNG DIAMOND ORNAMENTS 


finishes pocket pieces and vanity 
cases. 

The other two design details which are 
typical of the very last jewelry designs 
of the year 1921 and are yet full of prom- 
ise for the live designer, are the uniform 


gem sizes of some jewels and the use 


on 
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of lines of color in diamond mountings. 
Look again at the jewels illustrated and 
find examples in these two themes. The 
second group of handsome jewels comes 
near to this method of setting both order 
of gems, the regular sizes without mo- 
notony and the color thread as an inter- 
esting relief. Both appear in the brooches, 
bracelets, watches and ear-rings and so 
they are likely to do for many months 
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23—BROOCH AND FINGER-RING’ IN 
DIAMONDS AND SAPPHIRES 
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to come. They are themes and motifs 
typical of the designs of 1921 and they 
hold as well valuable hints for the de- 
signers of jewels for the year to come. 
Editor’s Note: The designs with which the 
foregoing article is illustrated, are unusual in 
many respects and give an excellent idea of 
the tendency of the art in fine jewelry design- 
ing during the past 12 months. For these, we 
are indebted to a large number of concerns, 
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tions to these collections, these being the 
bracelet and finger-ring designs on page 145, 
and the handsome necklace and pendant 
brooch design on page 147. The trio of 
brooch designs on the same page and those 
of the new lorgnon handles on page 149 





24—DIAMOND ENCRUSTED 
PLAQUE 


I1G. NECKLACE 


were supplied by Frank C. Osmers, while 
the other designs on page 149, showing the 
pendant watches, the three brooches and the 
flexible bracelets were the work of Oscar 
Heyman & Bro. 

For the classic pendant as well as the 
brooch and watch pendant on page 151, we 
thank Harry Goldberg, while to Walter P. 
McTeigue, we are indebted for the other two 
designs on the same page (the lockets in 
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Fic. 25—STRAP-WORK PATTERN FOR EVENING BRACELET 


most of which had them especially created 
for use in this review. We, therefore, wish 
to express on behalf of ourselves and our 
readers, our sincere thanks to them for their 
co-operation, 

We are indebted to the Ostby & Barton 
Co., for the beautiful plate used on page 
137; to the Juergens & Andersen Co., 
for the large plate of handsome jewels 
used on page 139, and to Steele-Gelb-Gorn, 
for the plate on page 141. As usual Jacob 
Mehrlust contributed some important addi- 


black and white and the beautiful fillet) 
and also for all the designs on page 153, in- 
cluding the pendant ear-rings, the diamond 
corsage ornament and the two beautiful 
diamond neck pendants. The three pieces 
in Fig. 21 on this page are the work of I. 
Garson, while the Bonner Mfg. Co., con- 
tributed the other design used herewith, 
viz; the ribbon-hung diamond ornaments, the 
brooch and finger-ring, the diamond neck- 
lace plaque and the bracelet. 

For the two illustrations on page 157, we 
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are indebted to the Wm. Kinscherf Co. of 
New York, for those in Fig. 26 and the 
Dorst Co., Cincinnati, for the group in Fig. 
27, while for the two illustrations used on 
page 159 we are indebted to I. Michaelson 
Julius Wodiska supplied the illus- 


& Son. 


THE 
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head of the emperor, in a way quite impos- same period. 


sible to a Roman craftsman. The date of 
the deposit may fairly be fixed by these 
medallions at the latter part of the IXth 
century A. D., and as the deposit contained 
other objects of much artistic importance 





1G. 26—BROOCHES AND FINGER-RINGS OF DIAMONDS AND PLATINUM 


trations in Fig. 30 and 31 on page 161, 
the other illustrations on the same page 
(Fig. 32 and 33) being the product of Abel 
Bros. & Co. ‘For the designs of the finger- 
rings and the bracelet and brooches (Fig. 
34 and 35 on page 163) we are indebted 
to Maybaum Bios. and to Philip Reiter for 
the jewels shown on page 165. 

Last, but not least, we must give credit 
to J. Braunstein & Co. for the beautiful 
designs (Fig. 37 and 38 on page 167) and to 
Morse Bros. for’ the ring, pin and neck- 
lace designs comprised in Fig. 39 and 40 


on page 169.—THeE EpItor. 








Szilagy Somlyo Treasures 


THE Museum at Vienna holds another 
treasure of golden objects, of which the 
date. if not the provenance, is fairly well 
established. It was found at a place called 
Szilagy Somlyo, near Grosswardein in Hun- 
wary, in the year 1797, and consists for the 
most part in a class of objects of great sig- 
nificance for the study of the subject before 
us. These objects are Roman medallions 
inscribed and therefore datable. Now 
in the case of the Szilagy Somlyo deposit 
the pieces are not coins in the strict sense 
but medallions of gold of a large size bear- 
ing the portraits of Roman emperors of the 
IVth century, from Maximilian, who died in 
304 A. D., to Gratian, who assumed the 
purple in 367. The whole number of medal- 
lions is 24 and some are as much as three- 
quarter inches in diameter. They are un- 
doubtedly gifts presented by the emperors 
to their Germanic neighbors across the Dan- 
ube, and it is equally certain that they have 
heen mounted by barbarian goldsmiths. This 
is proved by the fact that in some cases the 
barbarian goldsmith has in mounting the 
piece mutilated the representation of the 





this indication of date is a matter of some 
moment, 

A second find of buried treasure by an 
extraordinary coincidence came to light close 
to the same spot, about 100 years later, in 
1889, and this consists for the most part in 
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They are in the Museum at 
Buda-Pesth.—G. B. Brown, in “Arts and 
Crafts of Our Teutonic Forefathers.” 








Pure Platinum 


CCORDING to Edward Wichers, of 
the Bureau of Standards (Journ. Am. 
Chem. Soc., 1921, xliii., 1,268-1,273), plat- 
inum of a high degree of purity may be ob- 
tained by repeated precipitation as ammoni- 
um chloroplatinate; four such precipitations 
are usually sufficient. Each precipitate is 
washed two or three times by suspension in 
a rather large volume of a solution of am- 
monium chloride containing from 15 to 20 
per cent of that salt. The washed precipi- 
tate is collected on a filter, dried, and ig- 
nited to platinum sponge in an electrically 
heated muffle furnace. The sponge is con- 
verted into hydrochloroplatinic acid by 
means of aqua regia; and the entire cycle 
of operations is repeated. The final ignition 
is made in a porcelain dish, is covered with 
a silica plate; and heat is supplied by a 
gas flame. By this technique platinum has 
heen obtained with a calcium content prob- 
ably not in excess of 0.0001. per cent.—Lon- 
don Watchmaker, 








“Too strict regard to natural form may 
lead the designer astray from ornament. 
The point is soon reached at which he has 
to be on his guard against the seductions 
of the natural, for it is not nature he has 
pledged himself to love and cherish. What- 
ever the respect and reverence we owe to 
nature, ornament, it must be remembered, is 
always a question of design. Nature is the 
living source of all artistic inspiration—but 
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GROUP OF THREE BROOCHES AND TH 


personal ornament of a very’ sumptuous 
kind together with certain golden bowls. 
These objects probably date from about the 





REE RINGS SET WITH DIAMOND AND PEARLS 


the course of art, and especially of orna- 
ment, flows constantly away from it.”— 
Lewis F. Day. 
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A Most Important Decision and Its Effect on Action 
Taken to Prevent Cutting Prices* 





By Elton 








J. Buckley 














\ oe Supreme Court of the United States 
a short time ago handed down a deci- 
sion in a case which touches business very 
closely indeed, business in every line, in- 
cluding the manufacturing, wholesale and 
retail business. The decision was in the 
Beech-Nut Packing Co. :case, and involves 
the question how far a manufacturer can 
legally go to keep the price of his goods 
from being cut. 


to cutters; using salesmen to divert re- 
tailers’ orders for its products from jobbers 
who would not maintain prices to jobbers 
who would; inducing jobbers to report all 
price cutters or dealers who resold to price 
cutters; keeping a card index system of 
dealers who would not maintain prices; put- 
ting key numbers on its cases so it could 
trace goods found in cutters’ hands to the 
dealer who sold them; forcing dealers who 





Fic. 283—pDIAMOND ENCRUSTED PENDANTS AND BAR BROCCH 
(See text on pages 137 to 155) 


The Beech-Nut Packing Co. had one of 
the most complete systems to prevent its 
price from being cut that I have ever en- 
countered. Not only the jobbing prices, but 
the retail prices also. The company fixed 
the prices at which it believed jobbers 
should resell its products, and also the 
prices at which it believed retailers should 
sell them. To prevent these from being 
cut, the company’s system involved the fol- 
lowing: Refusing to sell cutters, refus- 
ing to sell anybody who resold its products 





*Copyright, January, 1922, by Elton J. Buckley. 





cut prices, and had been cut off, to give 
solemn promises not to offend again before 
getting back on the list; refusing to sell 
mail order houses who cut prices. 

The Federal Trade Commission got an 
idea that this was unfair competition, be- 
cause it prevented free competition among 
the dealers who sold Beech-Nut products, 
and it brought a prosecution against the 
concern and found it guilty. An order to 
stop the following practices was then made 
by the Commission :— 

1.—Refusing to sell to any such dis- 
tributors because of their failure to adhere 
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to any such system instituted to enforce re- 
sale prices. 

2.—Refusing to sell to any such dis- 
tributors because of their having resold 
respondent’s said products to other distrib- 
utors who have failed to adhere to any 
such system of resale prices. 

3.—Securing or seeking to secure the co- 
operation of its distributors in maintaining 
or enforcing any such system of resale 
prices. 


4.—Carrying out or causing others to 





Fic. 29—SHELL PATTERN AND OVAL PENDANT 
IN DIAMONDS 
(See text on pages 137 to 155) 


carry out a resale price maintenance by any 
other means. 


From the above the company appealed to 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
which set the order aside on the ground 
that all that the Beech-Nut Co. had done 
amounted to no more than choosing its own 
customers, which it fundamentally had the 
right to do, as the United States Supreme 
Court had expressly said in the Colgate 
case. The case then went to the United 
States Supreme Court, which has overruled 
the Circuit Court of Appeals, finding that 
the Beech-Nut scheme was illegal and 
amounted to not only a restraint, but a com- 
plete destruction of competition. The court 
found, however, that the Federal Trade 
Commission’s order went much too far, so 
it set it aside and made one very much 
more moderate. 

This decision is of the highest importance 
and I have therefore obtained a copy of it 
and carefully analyzed it. These are the 
salient portions :— 


By these decisions it is settled that in 
prosecutions under the Sherman Act a 
trader is not guilty of violating its 
terms who simply refuses to sell to 
others, and he may withhold his goods 
from those who will not sell them at 
the prices which he fixes for their re- 
sale. He may not, consistently with 
the act, go beyond the exercise of this 
right, and by contracts and combina- 
tions, express or implied, unduly hin- 
der or obstruct the free and natural 
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flow of commerce in the channels of 
interstate trade. 

The system here disclosed necessarily 
constitutes a scheme which restrains 
the natural flow of commerce and the 
freedom of competition in the channels 
of interstate trade which it has been 
the purpose of all the anti-trust acts 
to maintain. In its practical operation 
it necessarily constrains the trader, if 
he would have the products: of the 
Beech-Nut Co., to maintain the price 
“suggested” by it. If he fails so to 
do, he is subject to be reported to the 
company either by special agents, 
numerous and active in that behalf, or 
by dealers whose aid is enlisted in 
maintaining the system and the price 





30- DIAMOND LACE WORK FCR A_ CORD- 
HUNG JEWEL 
(See text on pages 137 to 155) 


fixed by it. Furthermore, he is en- 
rolled upon a list known as “undesir- 
able—-price cutters,” to whom goods 
are not to be sold, and who are only to 
be reinstated as one whose record is 
“clean,” and to whom sales may be 
made upon his giving satisfactory as 
surance that he will not resell the goods 
of the company except at the prices 
suggested by it, and will refuse to sell 
to distributors who do not maintain 
such prices. 

From the course of conduct a court 
may infer, indeed cannot escape the con- 
clusion that competition among retail 
distributors is practically suppressed, 
for all who would deal in the com- 
pany’s products are constrained to 
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sell at the suggested prices. Jobbers 
and wholesale grocers who would sup- 
ply the trade may not get the goods of 
the company if they sell to those who 
do not observe the prices indicated or 


Fic. 31—DIAMOND-TOPPED HAIR PIN 
(See tert on pages 137 to 155) 


who are on the company’s list of un- 
desirables, until they are restored to 
favor by satisfactory assurances of fu- 
ture compliance with the company’s 
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schedule of resale prices. * * * The 
specific facts found show suppression 
of the freedom of competition by 
methods in which the company secures 
the co-operation of its distributors and 
customers which are quite as effectual 
aS agreements express or implied in- 
tended to accomplish the same purpose. 
By these methods the company, al- 
though selling its products at prices 
satisfactory to it, is enabled to prevent 
competition in their subsequent disposi- 
tion by preventing all who do not sell 





1G. 32—TWo RINGS IN POPULAR STYLES 


(See text on pages 137 to 155) 


at resale prices fixed by it from obtain- 
ing its goods. 


Upon the above basis, the court, after 
stating that the Federal Trade Commission’s 
order went too far, ordered the company to 
cease and desist from the following prac- 
tices :— 


I'rom carrying into effect its so- 
called Beech-Nut policy of co-operative 
methods in which the respondent and 
its distributors, customers and agents 


oe 
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Fic. 33—PENDANT, BROOCH, BRACELET AND WATCH BRACELET 


(See text on 


137 to 155) 
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“If a man can write a better book, 
preach a better sermon, or make 
a better mouse-trap than his 
neighbor, though he build his house 
in the woods, the world will make 
a beaten path to his door.” 


— Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


If a firm can render a better service, 
produce a finer cutting, and thus 
deliver a better stone than its 
neighbor, though price be the same, 
the progressive manufacturer will 
act wisely and economically to 
consult that firm. 


— American Gem and Pearl Company. 
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undertake to prevent others from ob- 
taining the company’s products at less 
than the prices designated by it (1) by 
the practice of reporting the names of 
dealers who do not observe such resale 
prices; (2) by causing dealers to be 
enrolled upon lists of undesirable pur- 
chasers who are not to be supplied with 
the products of the company unless and 
until they have given satisfactory as- 
surances of their purpose to maintain 
such designated prices in the future; 
(3) by employing salesmen or agents 
to assist in such plan by reporting such 
dealers who do not observe such resale 
prices and giving order of purchase only 
to such jobbers and wholesalers as sell 
at the suggested prices and refusing to 
give such orders to dealers who sell at 
less than such prices or who sell to 
others who sell at less than such prices; 
(4) by utilizing numbers or symbols 
marked upon cases containing their 
product with a view to ascertaining the 
names of dealers who sell the com- 
pany’s products at less than the sug- 
gested prices, or who sell to others who 
sell at less than such prices in order to 
prevent such dealers from obtaining the 
products of the company; or (5) by 
utilizing any other equivalent co-opera- 
tive means for accomplishing the main- 
tenance of prices fixed by the company. 


A careful reading of the above shows 
that the Beech-Nut Co., or any other seller, 
still has all the right it ever had to refuse 
to sell cutters and those who resell its 
goods to cutters. And it can come right 
out and say why it is refusing. That after 
all, is the crux of the whole system. The 
things which are tabooed, it appears to me, 
are merely parts of the method of keeping 
goods out of cutters’ hands. The seller can 
still keep his goods out of cutters’ hands 
by the simple process of refusing to sell 
them and also others who sell them, but 
under this decision he cannot have so much 
machinery on view. 

Four Justices found there was nothing 
illegal in the Beech-Nut plan, but since 
they formed a minority of one they do not 
‘count, 








Fire swept almost the entire business 
block along the west side of McKenzie St., 
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Decay of Classic Art 





AFTER the close of the third century 

the loss of the old tradition of classic 
art was general, in gold and silver smiths’ 
work no less than in the arts of casting and 
making sculpture on a larger scale. Dur- 
ing the reign of Trajan the personal splen- 
dor and the household magnificance of the 
Roman patricians continued as in the first 





Fic. 34—SOME NEW TWIN-STONE FINGER- 
RINGS 
(See text on pages 137 to 155) 


century. Perhaps the skill of metal work- 
ers in cups, vases, furniture, harness, and 
things that made up the tangible wealth of 
the great families, did not decline. From 
the death of Alexander Severus, in 235, 
begins that universal decay which brought 
the arts, carried to such excellence by the 
Greeks and by the Romans under their 
guidance, to an end. At what precise 
period we should place the break up of the 
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Rome in triumph a golden chariot was pro- 
vided for him. He made a golden coffin 
for himself. Of the skill of Roman artists 
in his day we judge by the robberies of bas- 
reliefs from the forum of Trajan which 
were required to decorate his triumphal 
arch. It is not probable that the gold- 
smiths were much more skilful than the 
sculptors, 

“It has sometimes been said that the 
legal recognition of the Christian religion 
was the great reason for the decline of the 
arts which had hitherto been devoted to the 
shrines, temples, and altars of heathenism. 
It was a matter of public rejoicing, no 
doubt, to make a show of the vanity and 
falsehood of the ancient oracles, shrines, 
and the ‘dusty inside of chryselephantine 
statues.’ But in Rome all remaining monu- 
ments were placed by the emperor under 
the charge of a special officer. Morever, it 
was far from the intention of Constantine 


.to discourage the art than to be found in 


Rome. * * * The old art perished from 
other causes. When national character 
dwindles those qualities of mind and spirit 
which spring up amongst a cultivated so- 
ciety abounding in life and vigor die also. 
There must be strength, brightness, life, in 
any race if it is to give birth to that 
refined play which produces art. Only 
from a vast field of exuberant life can 
this kind of growth be expected. When 
such. a field is no longer fruitful, and the 
soil exhausted, the highest produce of all 
cannot possibly be looked for. This is as 
true of modern as it has proved of ancient 
times, the art of classic Greece and Rome 
died out from natural causes. 

“The art of the silversmiths of the late Ro- 
man Empire can be illustrated by number of 
existing vessels, caskets, and ornaments of 
silver of the highest interest, now in the 
British Museum; and which were hidden in 
Rome for many centuries.”—Pollen. 





The True Spirit of the Arts and 
Crafts 


sor HE true soils rr the Arts and 
Crafts is trying to inculcate was 
found in Florence when the great artists 
turned their attention to the manipulation of 
objects of daily use, Benvenuto Cellini being 
willing to make salt-cellars, and Sansovino 
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Fic. 35—FLEXIBLE BRACELET AND THREE BROOCHES IN DIAMONDS AND EMERALDS 


between Laurel and Orange Aves., Foley, 
Ala., recently. The fire started between 4 
and 5 o’clock in the morning, and by 8 
-o’clock the Ulitzch Jewelry Shop, together 
with a number of other buildings.:in that 
section had been burned*-to the ground. 
‘The cause of the fire is unknown. 


(See text on pages 137 to 155) 


great treasuries of Greek art described by 
Pausanias cannot be decided. * * * 
“Little can be said as to the quantity of 
wrought gold and silver in the possession of 
the patrician families in the time of Con- 
stantine, or as to what sort of art was de- 
voted to it. When the emperor entered 


to work on inkstands, and Donatello on pic- 
ture frames, while Pollajuolo made candle- 
sticks. The more our leading artists realize 
the need of their attention in the minor arts 
the more nearly shall we attain to a genuine 
alliance between the arts and the crafts.”— 
J. De Wolf Addison. 
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Egyptian Jewelry Periods 

















I. Early Theban Jewelry 

soll ASPERO’S ‘Art in Egypt’ gives the 

: following interesting epitome of [¢gyp- 
tiait goldsmithing : “Furniture, domestic pot- 
and table utensils of stone or metal, 
textiles, embroidery, in a word, the minor 
arts, all flourished under the Theban Pha- 
raohs, although our museums contain but 
few specimens. The discovery of the treas- 
ures of Dahshur has given us so many pre- 
cious objects that we are able to form a 
well-grounded opinion of the art of jeweler 
and goldsmith. Three harems of the XII. 
and XIII. Dynasties [3,400 to 3,200 B. C.] 
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Fic. 36—DAINTY JEWELS OF 
(Sce text on pages 


have combined to bequeath us almost com 
plete sets of jewels belonging to queens and 
princesses. Their necklaces, their mirrors, 
their rings, their bracelets and their crowns 
are heaped pell-mell beside pectorals [breast 
pendants] bearing the names of their fathers 
and husbands; he who would wish to give 
an idea of the elegance of their forms and 
the harmonious of their colors 
vould have to describe everything, or rather 
reproduce everything in colored facsimiles. 
The principal pectoral Sesostris IJ] 
simulates a naos [temple] in gold with lotus- 
columns, the field of which is occupied in 
the center by a vulture hovering over a 
cartouche; two griffins, emblems of Mentu, 
the god of war, strike down Asiatics right 
and left of the cartouche. The breastplate of 
Amenemhat III. is also a naos, but the Fha 
roah twice represented upon it brandishes 
a club over a kneeling prisoner who begs 
in vain for mercy. Gold chains, filagree 
stars, medallions of glass mosaic, necklaces 
with golden pendants in the form of shells 
we pass from one to another, unwearying in 


vivacity 


of 








admiration. One of the crowns is formed of 
rosettes and lyre-shaped ornaments sur- 
mounted by eight upright florets in gold, 
lapis lazuli, red jasper and green felspar; a 
vulture of gold and precious stones with 
outspread wings accompanied this, and an 
aigrette of gold, representing a spray with 
golden leaves and trusses of flowers. The 
other crown is an interlacement of delicate 
threads of gold, on which six Maltese crosses 
in gold, with centers of cornelian and blue 
limbs, are set at regular intervals; a handful 
of little blossoms with red hearts and blue 
petals arranged in a star is scattered be- 
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FORMS 


in kigypt or 
do we find a 


tween the florets. Nowhere 
throughout the antique world 
richer design, a more skilful distribution, a 
truer sense of color. The faults that have 
pointed out, the superabundance of 
heavy enamels and the slightness the 
mounting are the results of causes which 
explain and perhaps them. The 
I¢gyptians were richly adorned, not only dur 
ing their lifetime but after their death; their 
mummy-jewelry, however, destined for a 
motionless body, did not need to be so solid 
as that of a living person, continually ‘shaken 
the wearer. If our crown had adorned 
the head of Khemit during the court cere 
monies it would not have lasted more than 
a few days or perhaps a few hours; the 
enamelled flowers and crosses weighing on 
the gold. threads would have broken them 
promptly. They were designed for the 
coffin, and the eternal inertia to which they 
were to be consigned encouraged the artist 
to consider only his own taste and fancy. 
The Greek goldsmiths reasoned in the same 
manner, when they worked under similar 
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conditions, and the workmanship of their 
funerary jewels is as frail as that of the 
crowns of Dahshur.’’—Maspero. 


Jewelry of Second Theban Age 
(1587-1050 B. C.) 


—— , 


¢¢PERSONAL ornament, whether arms or 

jewels, was never treated more solicit- 
ously and on the whole with greater suc- 
cess than at this period. Rings, both for 
fingers and toes; bracelets, chains, mirrors 
are all. perfect in taste and exquisitely fin- 
ished. 1 may instance the mirror-handle, the 
astounding ivory Bez in our museum; even 
certain cases for mirrors are little short of 
masterpieces, such, for instance, as the one 
found in the tomb of Amenophis II., on 
which the king’s daughter is seen naked 
among the flowers. * * * 

“Only on the banks of the Nile would 
mourning relatives have conceived the idea 
of placing among the plenishings of her they 
bewailed, boats and their crews in gold or 
silver, that she might be able to embark at 
will upon the western sea or on the ponds 
of her sepulchral domain, , Again, if we 
examine the various parts of the large neck- 
lace which hung round the queen’s neck we 
shall see that it had gold falcons’ heads 
enamelled with blue, to fix the ends to her 
shoulders, a motif in favor among the 
goldsmiths of the XII. Dynasty, as among 
their predecessors of the Memphite age. The 
spirals, the flowers with four petals form- 
ing a Greek cross, the roundels, the small 
bell-pendants which form seven of the eleven 
rows, abound on the scarabs and archaic or- 
naments, and what could be more distinctly 
gyptian than the flying falcons, the seated 
cats, the gazelles turning their heads as they 
flee, the kids pursued by lionesses ? 

“There is, however, a new type which 
comes from abroad: that of the earring, or 
ear-pendant. We cannot say whether it was 
entirely unknown to earlier generations or 
not, but, in any case, it is first commonly 
found upon the monuments of the XVITI. 
Dynasty [1587-1562 B. C.], and it should 
seem that in this, as in other goldsmiths’ 
work, the hand of the craftsman had become 
somewhat heavy. The Pharaohs had ac- 
quired a great deal of gold in Ethiopia or in 
Syria, and they liked to display as much 
as possible of it on their persons. The slen- 
der crowns of the princesses of Amenhem- 
hat or Sesostris were accordingly super- 
seded by heavy diadems, enormous earrings, 
such as those of Seti II. or Rameses XII., 
the weight of which dragged down the ears, 
and bracelets loaded with gems, like those 
Rameses IT, gave to his granddaughter Tuos- 
ret, recently added to the treasures of the 
Cairo Museum. They are solid and durable, 
and no craftsman was ever a more complete 
master of technique than he who executed 
them, but there is an element of vulgarity 
in the large lapis-lazuli plaques which form 
the bodies of the ducks, in the gold reticula 
tions and granulated lines so freely lavished 
We get a similar impres- 
sion when at the Louvre we examine the 
jewels of Prince Khamuasit, his hawk 
brooch with the ram’s head, his pectoral, on 
which the vulture and the uraeus are en 
framed as in the fascade of a naos [temple], 
and we begin to think that perhaps the sober 
and delicate taste of the old goldsmiths had 


upon the surface. 
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been perverted by the models which war or 
commerce had imported from Asia; it would, 
however, be going too far to affirm this, 
before excavation has given us the equiva- 
lents in Mesopotamia and Assyria of the 
treasures gathered together on the banks of 
the Nile. A great many Asiatics and Euro- 
peans established themselves in Thebes and 
other great cities during the centuries while 
the Egyptian hegemony lasted. They modi- 
fied the habits of the nation to some extent, 
suggesting new needs to them, and it cer- 
tainly seems that the passion for very elab- 
orate jewelry came in with them. Here 
and there, however, the natural tempera- 
ment still prevailed and pieces of exquisite 
simplicity were produced; the high-priest 
Pinotem wore as bracelet a simple gold reed, 
ornamented with a network of polychromed 
enamel, and this is one of the finest speci- 
mens in the Cairo Museum.”—Maspero. 








Gilding Among the Ancients 





HE Greeks, like the Egyptians, Nine- 


vites, Hebrews, and other nations of 
antiquity, used gilding not only on metals 
(bronze particularly) but on wood and ex- 


THE JEWELERS’ 


ornaments; sculptures in marble, wood and 
most other materials were enriched by this 
beautiful method.”—Pollen. 








Pewter in France 





seWW/AS pewter the substitute for gold and 
silver plate among the middle 
classes? The evidences afforded by history 
might make us think so; we refer not 
merely to ancient times, when class dis- 
tinctions were almost unknown, but also to 
periods not far distant from our own; we 
know that in the ridiculous repast satirized 
by Boileau, the plates which the guests 
threw at each other’s heads, and which came 
rolling back after having struck the wall, 
were nothing but pewter ware. Marie 
d’Anjou, as M. Paul Mantz tells us, was 
not above dealing with the manufactory of 
Jehan Goupil at Tours. The Dukes of 
Bourbannais used pewter at their table, as 
is shown by their inventories; and lastly, 
Francis I himself patronized it, as we find 
in his accounts an entry of a payment made 
for the transportation of the pewter ware, 
etc. Pewterers are frequently mentioned 
1 the ancient inventories: among others we 





Fic. 37—FLEXIBLE BRACELET AND DIAMOND NECKLACE PENDANT 
(See text on pages 137 to 155) 


ternal masonry and marble sculpture. In 
the first case gold was laid on as an 
amalgam with mercury, and the latter metal 
afterwards evaporated by heat. In the 
other cases, gold leaf of a tolerable s b- 
stance was laid on a prepared bed made of 
chalk, marble dust, or other compositions 
with animal size admirably tempered, as 
in modern water gilding. 7 
“Bronze chariots, armor, arms, tripods; 
the ornaments on the pediments of temples, 
railings, gratings, and other architectural 


Pieres de Bruges. 1350, 
1384, Jehan de Troyes. 
1410, Henri. 1423, 
1469, Jehan Bou- 


meet with: 1346, 
Hue de Bezancon. 
1399, Jehan d’Abbeville. 
Jehan Goupil of Tours. 
langier, estainmier. 

“By a curious peculiarity, it is in the XVI 
century that the names become scarcest; 
was this due to the fact that at that period 
the goldsmith worked in different kinds of 
metals, and handled indiscriminately silver 
and pewter? One might believe it, when 
we examine the choice specimens signed by 
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Francois Briot; assuredly; in the XVI cen- 
tury gold and silver plate was abundant,. 
and on seeing the pieces signed by this 
master, where all the resources of the orna- 
mentation of the time are combined, we 
can scarcely persuade ourselves that so 
skilful an artist would have confined him- 
self to working in a material of so little 
value, and have taken such pains in the 
execution of table ware, destined to have 
been buried among people of humble means. 
Could then the works of Briot have been 





Fic, 38—DIAMOND BROOCH 
(See text on pages 137 to 155) 


only the essay, the rough models of pieces 
executed in silver, which have disappeared? 
On every ground we have reasons for think- 
ing that a just renown surrounded the name 
of Briot, since Palissy took pleasure in re- 
producing in enameled pottery the dish of 
his ewer, and also composed ewers inspired 
by these elegant conceptions. Besides, we 
must remember that a duplicate, in silver, 
of Briot’s ewer has been cast at the Rouen 
mint, as M, Paul Mantz informs us, ac- 
cording to a communication from M. A. 
Pottier. 

“We are the more justified in hazarding 
this supposition inasmuch as the XVI cen- 
tury, which may be called the age of the 
goldsmiths, has produced in Germany, as 
well as in France, sumptuous pewters in- 
tended assuredly, whether reproduced in the 
precious metals or not, to decorate the 
abodes of princes and nobles. Some pieces 
exist, bearing the image of the Emperor, 
surrounded by the electoral princes; others 
representing the latter alone, as we meet 
with the Emperor Charles V or Mathias. 
Again we might imagine these curious ob- 
jects to be merely reproductions intended 
for persons who could not afford the price 
of the originals, and what makes us think 
so is the fact that along with official images, 
stampd with coats-of-arms, we find a num- 
ber of others representing historical or re- 
ligious subjects. Preisser signed a series 
of plaques representing the theological vir- 
tues. We have seen the subject of Noah 
leaving the Ark, and offering a sacrifice to 
the Lord, Abrahath’s sacrifice, and others,” 

A, Jacquemart. 








The Evansville retail jewelers are inter- 
ested in the announcement that the Spring 
convocation of the Scottish Rite Masons, 
Valley of Evansville, will be held here dur- 
ing Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday in 
the first week of April and this will be 
followed by the Spring ceremonial of Hadi 
Temple, Ancient Arabic Order, Nobles of 
the Mystic Shrine. Both these events are 
expected to greatly increase the sales of 
Scottish Rite and Shrine jewelry. 
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Battersea Enamels 





O more artistic, delicate, delight-inspir- 

ing work has ever been done in en- 
amels than that turned out at York House, 
Battersea, London, from 1750. But the 
work was applied only to small decorative 
articles. Sir James H. Yoxall, M.P., is 
one of the many admiring collectors as his 
story below shows in “More About Col- 
lecting.” 

“I am examining two bits of ‘Battersea’ 
recently returned to me by an artist in re- 
pairs. The wounds of time, where the 
vitreous surface had flown off, leaving the 
basal metal visible, have been skilfully doc- 
tored; the broader cracks are filled in. line 
hair-cracks remain, but those are almost a 
guarantee of ‘Battersea. Now these two 
beautiful wine-labels—‘tickets’ was the con- 
temporaneous term announcing ‘Claret,’ and 
‘Madeira’ in unmistakable English, gener- 
ous in size, curved to the decanter, quaint 
in shape, artistic in the design, and lovely 
in the color of the ornamentation, transfer- 
printed, too, seem perfect again, and though 
I picked them up for only seven shillings 
apiece, there is no dealer or collector who 
would not acclaim them as fine specimens. 
They were lying about loose in a shop in 
Hammersmith - Broadway. 

“Let us be grateful to the memory of 
Alderman Sir Stephen Theodore Janssen, of 
the Cityeof London, for what he caused to be 
done in York House, Battersea, when the 
first half of the Georgian century was com- 
ing to its close. Never elsewhere, I vow, 
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the special unfitness of Germany for true 
art. But the Battersea enamels were grace- 
ful, gentle, courtly—like sonnets and Eliza- 
bethan lyrics—the Herrick’s ‘Hesperides’ 
and the Gautier’s ‘Emaux’ in that kind. 





lic. 39—TWO POPULAR DESIGNS FOR FINGER- 
RINGS 
137 to 155) 


(See text on pages 


Copper, and then a coat of liquid glass and 
tin, and then the transfer-printing of brush. 
work, the colors and the gold. Colors of 
turquoise, purple, orange, grey, grass green, 
and rose, upon bonbon boxes, watch-cases 





lic. 40—THREE BAR PINS AND AN ARTISTIC NECKLACE PENDANT 
(See text on pages 137 to 155) 


were enamels distilled and fired so graciously 
frivolous and dainty as these. Limoges had 
produced Gothic pictures and altar-ware in 
enamels that are splendid and costly be- 
yond compare; Genevan enamels had been 
gorgeous in hue. Germany had produced 
enamels bad in design and color—bad with 


and dials, needle-cases, thimble and nutmeg 
holders, patch-boxes, snuff-boxes, decanter- 
tickets, brooches, toothpick-cases, coat but- 
tons, sleeve-links, crosses, medallions, salt- 
cellars, candlesticks, inkstands; such were 
the dainties and delicatessen which an Al- 
derman, rotund with City banqueting, from 
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York House, Battersea, sent forth * * * 

“The candlesticks and salt-cellars ‘are 
particularly individual. Usually the candle- 
sticks are white or cream-color in ground, 
dotted over with flowers, and in shape re- 
semble Queene Anne silver candlesticks. 
The flower-painting resembles ‘Chelsea.’ 
The salt-cellars are round in shape, raised 
upon small claw-feet of gilt metal, painted 
with flowers or figure-pieces in panels or 
‘reserves, and adorned with Sevres-like gilt 
wreathing. But the most indicative thing 
on pieces of ‘Battersea’ of flat or nearly 
flat shape—box-tops, watch-faces, brooches, 
medallions, etc.—is the  transfer-printing. 
One of the valuable life-lessons you get 
from collecting is never to be cock-sure, s¢ 
I] will not go so far as to say that transfer- 
printing was never done on enamels except 
at Battersea; perhaps, to small extent, it 
was done at Bilston, where also a little later 
on enamels were made. 3ut Bilston en 
amels are inferior in every way. I know, 
of course, that a large proportion of Bat- 
tersea enamel-work was hand-printed. But 
since it would puzzle anybody to name a 
Continental enamel-works where transfer- 
printing was done, [ say that transfer-print- 
ing decoration does, as a rule, guarantee an 
enamel as being ‘Battersea.’ = 2 

“If you come across an enamel transfer- 
printed in black, puce, or rcese-pink, which 
suggests an engraving printed in mono- 
chrome, whether afterwards colored up or 
not, the odds are great that you have found 
a bit of ‘Battersea,’ unless it be a modern 
forgery from Paris. But the forgeries 
(there are plenty of them) lack the dainti- 
ness and grace >of the originals; the colur- 
ing is too crude and vivid, the whole ap- 
pearance is too fresh, and the absence of 
cracks and showings of the metal is a suri 
warning, for hardly a piece of ‘Battersea 
quite perfect is now extant.” 








Ruskin on Decorative Art 


HE only essential distinction between 

decorative and other art is the being 
fitted for a fixed place; and in that place, 
related, either in subordination or in com- 
mand, to the effect of other pieces of art. 
And all the greatest art which the world 
had produced is thus fitted for a place, and 
subordinated to a purpose. There is no ex- 
isting highest-order art but is decorative 
The best sculpture yet produced has been 
the decoration of a temple front—the best 
painting, the decoration of a room. Ra- 
phael’s best doing is merely the wall-coloring 
of a suite of apartments in the Vatican, and 
his cartoons were made for tapestries. Cor 
reggio’s best doing is the decoraticn of two 
smal! church cupolas at Parma; Michael 
Angelo’s, of a ceiling in the Pope’s privat 
chapel; Tintoret’s, of a ceiling and side wall 
belonging to a charitable society at Venice: 
while Titian and Veronese threw out their 
noblest thoughts, not even on the inside, but 
on the outside of the common brick 
plaster walls of Venice. 

Get rid, then, at once of any idea of dec- 
orative art being a degraded or separate 
kind of art. Its nature or essence is simply 
its being fitted for a definite place; and in 
that place, forming part of a great and har- 
monious whole, in companionship with 
other art.—-Ruskin. 
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By Joseph Danforth Little 


A Word About Early American Silver 

















me ARLY American 

household silver 
will always possess 
certain attractions, 
aside from the in- 
trinsic value of the 
metal, to those who 





take an interest in 
industrial arts and 
their influence on 


the custom and man- 
ners of the American 
people of early days. 
It is characteristic 
of the taste and the 
life of the people 
who lived at that period, simple in design 
and substantial in weight. The collection 
and study of it is a most alluring one to 
the man or woman with a love and interest 
in the customs and habits of our ancestors. 
The older the piece of silver the greater 
becomes the interest. 

American silver, in the last few years, 
has come into its own and today there is a 
great demand for it and not only are col- 
lectors and connoisseurs ready to consider 
any piece of old American silver of merit, 
but museums are also following suit, and 
now work of early American craftsmen 
is worth more per ounce than English sil- 
ver which was, for a period, a favorite of 
collectors. Few people realize the interest 
historically and traditionally that centers 
in old silver long since discarded and for- 
gotten and put away on the upper shelf in 
some unused place or closet. We are be- 
ginning to appreciate more than ever the 
extraordinary beauty and excellence of the 
workmanship. 

Collecting old silver is a very interest- 
ing pursuit if one’s means will permit, but 
care should be exercised to select authentic 
examples; otherwise the investment is a 
poor one. The fact that these old pieces 
are of another age makes the collection of 
silver a source of joy. In old American 
silver which is beautiful in itself and closely 
associated with the early days of this coun- 
try, we find a perfect reflection of the sim- 
plicity and sincerity of the times in which 
it was made. In the early history of New 
England, a great deal of communion ware 
was produced, and it recalls the devotion 
of the people to their churches about which 
both political and social life revolved. So- 
cial conditions in this country did not war- 
rant silversmiths imitating the magnificent 
silver made in England. 

Until 1712 the price of silver was fixed at 
eight shillings per ounce. Jn 1715 it was 
12 shillings per ounce. In 1728 it was 18 
shillings per ounce, and in 1733 the price 
rose to 22 shillings per ounce. 


JOSEPH D, LITTLE 


The business of the American silversmith 
in Colonial times was evidently a profitable 
one from the fact that many of the silver- 
smiths held very important positions and 
were very active in the councils of the 
colony and churches. 

It is interesting to note some of the sil- 
ver hollow-ware pieces made in early days. 


SUGAR BOWL 


“Whistling Tankards” of various sizes and 
descriptions remind us that “tippling” was 
very prevalent at that time. One has only 
to look over the old account books of early 
settlers to note that there was a lavish con- 
sumption of liquors both at marriage cele- 
brations and funeral ceremonies. Even at 
ministers’ ordinations it was a common oc- 
currence to have a supply of liquor on 





BY 


hand, and every family had its supply in 
the cellar, ranging from rum to cider. 

Porringers, aside from being used as 
vessels from which to eat were used by the 
surgeon when cupping and bleeding. The 
porringer was used to catch the blood, and 
frequently porringers are referred to as 
“Bleeding Bowls.” 


PAUL REVERE 

In colonial days, the porringer was used 
to encourage sociability. It was also a 
common custom to take a “night cap” of 
something hot before retiring. Posset was 
a great favorite and the porringer was used 
to warm it on the embers. Posset was a 
concoction of milk caudled with wine and 
other ingredients. aH HEE 

Tea and coffeepots were madé in’ colonial 
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days and those made prior to 1725 are rare 
while many splendid examples of the revolu- 
tionary period are found. The earlier tea- 
pots were usually very small owing to the 
fact that tea was scarce and used sparingly. 
Snuff boxes were considered almost in- 
dispensable in society and now they are re- 
garded as curios and an almost forgotten 
article. Other articles made by early 
American silversmiths were dram _ cups, 
sugar bowls, cream pitchers, tea caddies, 
muffineers, salts, peppers, beakers and tea 
strainers. 
During the and the 18th = cen- 


17th 
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used in England, to enable us to determine 
the exact date of manufacture; but early 
American silversmiths, as a rule, stam,ed 
their work with their names or initials so 
that the date of manufacture on the major- 
ity of the pieces may be safely approx- 
imated. 

The earlier silversmiths, as a_ rule, 
stamped their work with their initials only, 
but about 1720 or 1725, most of the silver- 
smiths stamped their work with their sur- 
names and frequently preceded it by the 
first initial or given name. Of necessity, 
silversmiths of that period were men of 
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not, as a rule, wealthy and the silversmiths’ 
art was sometimes a little crude, especially 
in the early days of our country. 

In early colonial times, many began trad- 
ing with the East Indies and the West In- 
dies, and wealth began to pour in. Paper 
currency depreciated and the affluent people 
of the time began to lay up treasures in 
the way of silver utensils; hence the liberal 
patronage of the silversmith. This en- 
couraged his art. - 

Mr. Hollis French, in his splendid book 
entitled “A List of Early American Silver- 


smiths” gives a list of something like 500 
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turies, Boston was the centre of the silver- 
smith craft which now takes a high rank 
in the field of art. The very earliest  sil- 
ver used in this country was, of 
brought over from England and originally 
made for domestic use and later reverently 
presented to the church. Many of these 
pieces are beautiful in their simplicity and 
the engravings on them are touching, re- 
minding us of the faith in and loyalty of 
the people to the church, so dear to them. 

It is not possible for us to determine the 
exact year a piece of American silver was 
made, as we can a piece of English silver 
(by a hall mark) for, unfortunately, there 
was not and is not now in this country a 
system of stamping such as was and is 


course. 


\RTICLES MADE BY THE 





PATRIOT SILVERSMITH, 


integrity for, upon their honor alone, de- 
pended the fineness of the silver which 
came from the melting pot. There was no 
guarantee of quality in this country as 
existed in the case of English silver, where 
the Government inspected the silver and 
hall-marked it. 

From the earliest days in this country 
the silversmith evidently did a thriving busi- 
ness in his trade. He had few, if any, 
specimens of silversmithing from which he 
could gain an inspiration, and the silver 
which he produced, was in keeping with his 
mode of living,—simple in design. His 
work was different from the lavishly dec- 
orated work which was produced in Eng- 
lord at that time. Our forefathers were 


PAUL 





REVERE 


names of silversmiths who plied their trade 
before the year 1800. Silversmithing was 
an art practiced in the very earliest days 
of America for records mention John Mans- 
field, who was born in 1601 and died in 
1674; Robert Sanderson, who was born in 
1610 and died 1693; John Hull, who was 
born in 1624. Hull was Mint Master, was 
in partnership with Robert Sanderson and 
made the pine-tree shilling. He died 1683; 
John Coney, born 1655, engraved the first 
paper money for the colonies and died in 
1722. Edward Winslow was born 1669, 
died 1753. 

Probably the best known character who 
followed the trade of silversmithing was 
that sturdy patriot, Pau! Revere. Long- 
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fellow has made him famous and immor- 
talized him in his poem describing his 
midnight ride. He was a man of remark- 
able ability. He has been styled as a 
“Mercury of the Revolution.” He not only 
rendered valuable service to his country 
in the cause of liberty but he made for 
himself, a name that will go down in his- 
tory as a silversmith. In the exhibition 
of Old American silver, held in the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Boston, in 1911, there were 
over 60 specimens of his work on exhibi- 
tion ranging from a large punch bowl to 
a small teaspoon. He was indeed a versa- 
tile man. He was a manufacturer of gun 
powder in Massachusetts, when that article 
was very much needed. In 1776 he was a 
copper plate engraver and engraved and 
printed notes issued by Congress and also 
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merchant prince of New England. John 
Hull is said to have given at the marriage 
of his daughter, as a dowery, her weight in 
silver. The legend is that he had a huge 
pair of scales made and placed his daughter 
in one while he piled in on the other side, 
“Pine tree’ shillings until they and she 
balanced. In the exhibition of silver held 
in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, 
1911, there were two pieces with his stamp 
appearing thereon, and 17 with the stamp 
of Hull and Sanderson. John Hull was 
born in 1624, married in 1649, held many 
important offices, and died in 1683. He 
was buried in the Granary Burial Grounds 
at Boston. 

The really useful and practical hand- 
book of Early American silver of the 


United States has yet to be written. 
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Thus far, no book does for Americam 
Silver, what Rosenberg’s “Der Gold- 
schmiede Merkzeichen” has done for Ger- 
man silverware or Jackson’s book “English 
Goldsmiths and their Marks” for English 
silverware. 








Enamelers in History 





HE relation between enamel and inlay- 

ing is necessarily close. The resultant 
effect is often the same but the process is 
different, and it is remarkable that the 
Egyptians, extremely adept at colored in- 
lays and past masters in the manipulation of 
vitreous pastes, never seem to have fused 
these pastes for the production of enamels. 
So far as we know the art was practised 








EXAMPLES OF THE WORK OF COWELL, THE BURTS, MINOTT AND SIMPKINS 


by the State of Massachusetts. He was a 
maker of artificial teeth, and in 1789 es- 
tablished an iron foundry. In 1792 he 
began to cast church bells and soon after 
engaged in the hardware business. He de- 
signed many of the frames which surround 
the paintings of his friend Copley and 
which are now on exhibition in Boston. 
He invented a process of treating copper 
which enabled him to hammer and roll it 
when it was hot, and he also had the first 
copper rolling mill and made plates for 
Robert Fulton’s steam-engine boiler. The 
business is today continued in Boston under 
the name of “Paul Revere Copper Com- 
pany.” He made jewels for his Masonic 
Lodge and engraved and printed certificates 
of membership. He was only about 40 
years old when he rode on the “Midnight 
Alarm” but he was a man for the times. 
One of the oldest silversmiths was John 
Hull, a school master by profession, who 
later became the Colonial Mint Master, and 
acquired great wealth from his appoint- 
ment. He was known as the successful 


To produce a_ satisfactory book the 
records of our New England towns should 
be searched and the many pieces of Amer- 
ican silverware, now owned by private in- 
dividuals, should, in some way, be brought 
together and examined with marks, dates, 
shapes and all data recorded. This would 
require a vast amount of research work. 

Several books on American Silver have 
been published, among them, that splendid 
work “Old Silver of American Churches” 
by E. Alfred Jones which not only gives 
illustrations but is as well, one of the most 
complete records we have of marks used 
by Early American silversmiths. 

Hollis French has also published a very 
useful book entitled “A List of Early 
American Silversmiths” which gives a list 
of some 500 silversmiths who plied their 
trade from 1620 to about 1850. 

Many interesting facts are to be found 
in “Old Plate” by John Henry Buck pub- 
lished by the Gorham Co. in 1903. It con- 
tains information not only of American 
Silver but also English Hall Marks. 


first in the Caucasus, about 1000 B. C., and 
by the Celtic peoples in Gaw and Britain in 
the last centuries before the Christian era. 
Neither the Egyptians nor the Phoenicians 
nor any of the Mediterranean peoples seem 
to have employed it, save in so far as it 
was practised to a limited extent and in a 
somewhat amateurish fashion by the Greeks 
from about the I1Vth century B. C. The 
Greek enamel, used on a small scale in gold 
jewelry, was of the thinly-fused or encrusted 
kind, but that of the Caucasian and Celtic 
enamelers, though partly encrusted, was 
mostly in the more substantial champlevé 
technique. From the Celts the Romans in 
Gaul acquired the art, and a very brisk man- 
ufacture of enameled bronze brooches and 
other objects went on in what is now north- 
ern France, Belgium and the Rhineland, in 
the first centuries of the Christian era. 
These brooches, the best collection of which 
is in the Museum at Namur, were very 
widely diffused over the Roman world, and 
the invading Teutons must have become 
well acquainted with them. It is somewhat 
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remarkable that they did not take to those 
attractive trinkets, but preferred the inlaid 
work, the Oriental provenance of which 
has ‘already been demonstrated. It is an in- 
teresting fact, however, that the use of 
enamel did not wholly die out in the mi- 
gration period, and it appears sporadically 
both in the cloisonné and the champlevé 
forms. 

The two techniques are united sometimes 
on the same piece, as in the disk from the 
“Pe-an” or “Kettlach” finds . . (Peran 
near Villach, southern Austria), where in 
blue roundels there are inserted little cloi- 
sons in quatrefoil form filled with red en- 
amel, while the spaces for the blue roundels 
themselves are excavated out of the solid 
bronze ground. Much and Otto 
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Goldsmithing Under Louis XIV 





N ordeg to give a correct idea of the con- 

dition of the goldsmith’s art under Louis 
XIV., we must first of all put aside jewelry, 
which underwent a transformation, inasmuch 
as the delicacies of art were replaced by the 
lavish display and costliness of precious 
stones and pearls. The art of the goldsmith 
showed in power down to the disasters of 
the end of this reign, by the abundance of 
the metal, and the amplitude of its forms. 
Cardinal Mazarin had fire-dogs and brasiers 
of silver, lusters of crystal and goldsmiths’ 
work, mirrors ornamented with plaques of 
gold and silver. Towns presented their gov- 
ernors with large basins, flambeaux, and 
ewers, chased by the celebrated artists of the 
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TEAPOT BY PAUL REVERE 
(See text cn pages 171 to 175) 


Tischler dated these about the VIth century, 
and they have been connected with a lovely 
little reliquary in gold of that epoch, found 
in Pola and now in the Vienna Museum in 
which dark blue enamel is used. More re- 
cently, however, Paul Reinecke has contest- 
ed this date and claimed the objects as Car- 
oliginian. A champlevé piece, ap- 
parently early, is at Buda-Pest, and there 
are a few specimens from the territory of 
the Franks in pure migration-period style 
that show attempts at enameling combined 
with inlays. There are specimens at St. 
Germain, Nuremberg, Worms, etc. The St. 
Germain piece was found at Waben, Pas de 
Calais; it shows in open work the familiar 
motif of the griffin (?) drinking, and the 
incised parts are filled in with a greenish 
paste that may be disintegrated enamel.— 
C. B. Brown, in “Arts and Crafts of Our 
Teutonic Forefathers.” 








Henry Haimsohn, Memphis, Tenn., is 
reported to be in bankruptcy. The assets 
are said to be $10,000 and the liabilities, 
$45,785. 


period. Then the Lescots were the imitators 
of the style; but the person who realized the 
real splendor dreamed of by Louis XIV. was 
Claude Ballin. Perrault, in his 
“Hommes IIlustres,” says there were by him, 
“tables of such exquisite carving, and so 
admirably chased, that the material, massive 
silver though it was, hardly constituted one- 
tenth part of their value: there were cressets, 
and huge gueridons some eight or nine feet 
in height, for supporting flambeaux or 
girondoles; large vases for holding orange- 
trees, and great barrows for carrying them 
about; basins, chandeliers, mirrors, all of 
such splendor, elegance and good taste in 
workmanship, that they perhaps seemed to 
give a more correct idea of the grandeur of 
the prince who had made them. és 

The Gobelins was the grand school in 
which, drilled by Lebrun, the artists learned 
to give up their own individuality to the cen- 
tralizing genius of the painter to the king. 
However, do not let us exaggerate anything. 
There is no question but that the arts, re- 
garded collectively as a whole, were never 
at any other epoch submitted to a stricter 
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discipline. But in the absence of the works 
of many of the goldsmiths of the reign of 
Louis XIV., we may at all events recognize 
their individual ideas, in the collections pub- 
lished by them for the use of their fellow- 
craftsmen. We may see there revealed many 
ingenious conceptions, in the models of 
Etienne Carteron in 1615, Esaias Van Hulsen 
in 1616, Jean Toutin of Chateaudun in 1618, 
Gédéon and Laurent Lesgaré in 1623, Bal- 
thazar Lemercier in 1625, George Mosbach 
in 1626, Pierre Marchant in 1628, Jacques 
Caillard in 1629, Pierre de la Barre in 1635, 
Louis Rouper of Metz in 1668, and lastly of 
Daniel Marot, who shows us the condition 
of the art when Louis XIV. was beginning 
to grow old. 

But even while encouraging luxury by 
leading the force of example, the king sud- 
denly bethought himself that the patrimony 
of families was being absorbed by such 
prodigality, and on the 3lst of January, 1669, 
he issued a decree prohibiting absolutely the 
use of gold plate, and limiting the weight 
of that of silver, compelling those in pos- 
session of objects in the precious metals to 
take them to the mint. To this first blow 
aimed at the art of the goldsmith, succeeded 
a second. The exigencies of the war com- 
pelled the king to levy a royalty on the raw 
material, which soon raised the price very 
considerably, and excited protests from those 
interested in the business. Accordingly, it 
was relieved of the double tax; but the days 
of prosperity were gone by, the finances be- 
came more and more embarrassed, and some 
prompt action had to be taken. What this 
action was, we are all aware; it was the 
decree of the 3rd of December, 1689, which 
consigned to the mint all silver plate used 
in apartments. .The king set the 
example of this terrible sacrifice, which swal- 
lowed up so many masterpieces, and realized 
only the insignificant sum of three millions. 

Although the church was spared, speci- 
mens of the church gold and silver plate of 
the Louis XIV. period are somewhat rare. 
We need not lay stress on the scarcity of 
articles for civil use, inasmuch as the only 
pieces extant must have been preserved by 
stealth. However, the Universal Exhibition 
showed us some fine examples ‘belonging to 
Baron Pichon, especially some vases by Loir, 
a chocolate-pot of Etienne Balaguy, and 
some flambeaux by Outrebon. We may also 
mention the exquisite looking, glass frame 
in the possession of the Baroness Rothséhild, 
which is a perfect masterpiece of elegance 
and taste. The Louvre shows us one of 
those ewers in the form of a group of Ger- 
man conception; the subject is a centaur 
carrying away a woman. We have also a 
pedestal cup of cast silyer, repoussé, chased 
and gilt, and embellished with those alle- 
gorical designs so dear to the Renaissance, 
besides some specimens of ecclesiastic gold 
and silver plate—A. JAcQuemart. 








The National Association of Manufactur- 
ers held a special convention at Washington, 
Jan. 30 and 31, to demand Congress to im- 
mediately pass a tariff bill in one form or 
another. The organization feels that the 
delay is retarding the restoration of busi- 
ness. Manufacturers will ask that an im- 
position of all ad valorem duties will be 
upon a basis of American values instead of 
upon foreign values as at present. 
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The Clearwater Collection of Silver on Exhibition 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art 

















HE study of silver holds a fascination 

for lovers of the artistic and the history 
of the development of the industry covers 
a long period. The study of our own 
colonial silver in its perfection of form 
and craftsmanship is splendidly afforded to 
those who are fortunate enough to visit 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art where the 
Clearwater Collection is now on exhibition. 
In loaning this extraordinary collection to 














PORRINGER HANDLE BY JOHN CONY 


the museum the Honorable Alphonso T. 
Clearwater has rendered a public service 
worthy of much more than passing note. 

The making of so extensive a collection 
as is represented by the work of Judge 
Clearwater was by no means an easy task. 
There were no collections to be purchased 
at wholesale and no stocks in dealers hands. 
Practically every piece had to be searched 
out and, as expressed by R. T. H. Halsey 
in the preface of “American Silver of the 
XVII and XVIII Centuries”, “coaxed from 
its hiding place by the lure of the Judge’s 
gold”. He goes on to explain that numer- 
ous agents in various parts of the Country 
were employed to do the searching and a 
voluminous correspondence was also neces- 
sitated. 

Our earliest impressions of Colonial 
silver were that in its making the fashions 
of the Old World were slavishly copied. 
“Our present knowledge tells us”, says Mr. 
Halsey, “that many of our craftsmen were 
men who injected their own personality into 
their work”. The fascination of the study 
of the Clearwater Collection grows upon 
one the more carefully the pieces are ex- 
amined. The differences in forms and 
shapes; the varying style of craftsmanship, 
the outstanding features of the work of the 
different periods represented in the collec- 
tion all go to make the study the more in- 


teresting. ; 
In writing the volume “American Silver 


of the XVII and XVIII Centuries” Miss C. 
Louise Avery has devoted some attention 
to general notes on the history and 
technique of silver and then has taken 
up the Clearwater Collection in detail. 
Her work is one of much interest and the 
student of American Silver should have it 
at his disposal at all times. 

In visiting the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, to study the Clearwater Collection the 
student unfamiliar with the building will 

















WORK BY J. BURT 


find the collection on exhibition in glass 
cases in Gallery No. 22. 

For the purpose of study it is well to 
divide the collection into five periods in 
order to get a closer perspective of what 
each period has to offer in design, and 
workmanship. Colonial silver, as Miss 
Avery explains, falls into two groups: that 

















EXAMPLE OF WORK BY JOHN EDWARDS 


produced in New Netherland more or less 
under Dutch traditions, and that made in 
New England following the English style. 
In the first of the five periods it will 
lend interest to the work to discuss the 


forms and elements of design which distin- 
guish the silver of New Netherland. In 
all periods it is desirable to discuss briefly 
the conditions which existed in England 


and governed the form of English silver 
and to relate these to contemporary Amer- 
ican silverwork. 


The First Period—1640-1710 


The first period covers a space from 
about 1640 to 1710, and the pieces represen- 








DETAIL FROM TANKARD BY GARRETT ONCLE- 
BAGH 


tative of this period are generally massive 
in design and beautifully executed. The 
articles in the Clearwater Collection which 
can be grouped in this period include beak- 
ers, cups, basins, tankards, tea pots, etc. 
Of all these the beaker is, perhaps, the most 
characteristic and was found often in the 
churches of New Netherland. Many beak- 
ers says Miss Avery, were imported from 
Holland and many of very similar design 
were made here. 

The tankards of New Netherland are 
heavy and massive in form. They are al- 
most always made with a large undecorated 
body, flat lid with corkscrew thumb-piece 
and heavy handles and are often ornament- 
ed at the base with a band of cut-work of 
foliate design. 

The baptismal basins usually ‘have a 
wide flat rim and deep bowl-shaped center 
following a common Dutch style. One of 
the most characteristic features in New 
Netherland silver is the engraved and em- 
bossed decoration which follows Dutch and 
German design. 

Turning from New Netherland to New 
England, we find that the large migrations 
to the latter colony, especially between 1630 
and 1640, had brought in a prosperous and 
cultured class. By the middle of the cen- 
tury more settled conditions of life had 
brought more luxuries and more opportu- 
nity for the development of the arts. Eng- 
lish silver was imported, English crafts- 
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From NEW YORK TRIBUNE— 
Dec. 31st, 1921 


_-oseiiOM is working iat. ve _ 
. | Sides, it is not by any means pétw. 
4} to @ post-war period. 


. Diamond Trade Has | 
22; Conipleted Liquidatiow i 
ba 


I. E. Goldsmith Seea End of | oth 
ill Era of Readjustment in (sit 
1 Gem Industry bale , 


Slow but steady improvement in the | was 


diamond trade is forecast for 1922 by | this « ! 
Irving E. Goldsmith, of Ingomar Gold- | early e ] e as urne 
smith & Co., diamond cutters and im+ | on ¢} € 


porters. He believes that the end of | «y, a 
the long lane of readjustment has combi 
finally been turned in a summary of 
cam error 
conditions prevalent last year. Mr, d 
Goldsmith says: — * 
“fo the diamond industry the year | 76 
1921 was a period of liquidation to 4 of the 
great extent, because dealers did — ficult 
-| have enough confidence in the genera large 


economic situation to replace mer« | for t! 
chandise after they sold it. Cot 

Thus, the trade finds itself entering 
the new year in a position where | °°™™ 
stocks in retail and wholesale hands | this « 
are much depleted, particularly since | third: 
the Christmas business, in general, must 
was beyond expectations. Present | - 
stocks of polished goods in the hands | that t 
of European manufacturers ard | peroy 
brokers are also small. tende 

As is known, the source of supply of 
rough diamonds is the English Diamond Th 
Syndicate, which controls over 90 per | that 
cent of the entire supply. Throughout d 
the worst of -the past economic crisis am 
the syndicate has steadfastly held to | ers 
its policy of holdinf diamonds for at 
least a reasonable profit above the cost 
of production. It is, therefore, natural 
to conclude that it will continue to do 
so in fact of the steady, if somewhat 
slow increase in demand. 

All these circumstances have pré- 
duced a definite feeling in the trade 
that the industry has successfylly 
weathered the storm and is now back 
on a firm basis. The fact has also been 
proved that the diamond is a com- 
modity of prime investment value and 
that no matter what world economic 
conditions may be, it can always be 
trusted to show up from this stand, 
point better than almost ny other come 
modity.” ‘ 
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men came to the colony and native artists 
sprang up. 

The New England silversmith drew his 
inspiration from the wide range of English 
design but he selected only the simpler 
elements, modifying and stamping them 
with his own personality, because to him 
simplicity, and utility were prime requisites. 

In discussing the early New England 
silver of which many fine examples are 
found in the Clearwater Collection Miss 
Avery in her work on the Clearwater Col- 
lection says: 

“Practically all the products of the crafts- 
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DOMED LID FOR CASTOR BY JONATHAN OTIS 


men were designed for use, domestic or 
sacramental. Moreover it was a common 
custom to present to the churches various 
objects which had been originally de- 
signed for secular use; and thus there have 
been preserved many beakers, tankards, 
standing cups and candle cups which other- 
wise might have passed long ago into the 
melting pot. Such pieces constitute the 
bulk of the earliest New England silver 
which is available for our study today. 

“Following the style of the English tank- 
ard of the second half of the XVIIth cen- 
tury the early colonial tankard is broad 
and flat topped. The flagon does not 
appear here until the early XVIIIth cen- 
tury. 

“The early type of beaker probably also 
has its English XVIIth century prototype. 
It is generally low, broad, and flat-bot- 
tomed without the moulding at its base 
which characterizes most later examples.” 

Candlesticks were comparatively rare in 
the colonies. The spoon at this period had 
a broad oval bowl; short triangular or long 
tongue, frequently decorated with acanthus 
scrolls at the sides; and a slipped trifid 
or wavy end. One thing that attracts the 
attention of students of the silverware of 
this period is the fact that there was more 
ornaments used on the Colonial silver at 
this time than appeared in the succeeding 
years of the XVIIIth century. Among the 
types of ornamentation is the acanthus sur- 
base, characteristic of this period, which 
was used on cups and tankards. A band 
of fluting also appears on cups and tank- 
ards. 

A brief mention of some of the silver- 
smiths of the period from about 1640 to 
1710 must include John Cony who worked 
at his trade for a number of years. He 
was the son of John Cony. 


He probably 
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learned his trade from his brother-in-law, 
Jeremiah Drummer. He engraved the 
plates for the first paper money used in the 
colonies. Paul Revere was apprenticed to 
Cony. Among the articles in the Clear- 
water Collection is a porringer with the 
handle pierced in geometric design. 

Mention should also be made of John 
Hull and Robert Sanderson. Hull was 
born in Leicester, England, in 1624, and 
died in Boston in 1683. He became the 
first mint-master of Massachusetts in part- 
nership with Sanderson and held important 
offices in the town of that day. He be- 
came a great and prosperous merchant and 
was one of the founders of the Old South 
Church in 1669. 

Sanderson was born in England in 1608 
and died in Boston in 1693. He settled in 
Boston in 1652 becoming a partner of John 














SPOON BY JOSEPH MOULTON 


Hull. He had practiced his trade in Eng- 
land before coming to America. The 
famous pine tree shilling of early Colonial 
days was a product of the craftsmanship 
of Hull & Sanderson. 

Another notable silversmith of this first 
period was Garrett Onclebach. He be- 
longed to an old and socially prominens 
New York family and was an active mem- 
ber of the Dutch Church. He was active 
in civic affairs and held an office as assist- 

















SPOONS BY PAUL REVERE 


ant alderman from 1700 to 1703. Among 
the articles in the collection which are work 
of his hand is a tankard which has a flat 
lid in two stages, a wide rim serrated in 
front, a corkscrew thumb-piece, a handle 
with foliate design incised on the plate 
below the hinge. It is 634 inches high. A 
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splendidly wrought design is shown on the 
tankard. 

Jacobus Van Der Spiegel who worked 
at the silversmith’s trade from 1685 to 
1705, was another early Colonial silver- 
smith whose work is represented in the 
Clearwater Collection. He saw military 
service along the Albany frontier when the 
French invasion was threatening. He died 
about 1708. Among the articles which are 
of his handiwork is a wine tumbler. 

Edward Winslow, whose career extended 
from 1669 to 1753 was one of the greatest 
of Colonial silversmiths and the indications 
from the quality of his workmanship seem 
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MUG MADE BY JONATHAN OTIS 


to point to the fact that he probably served 
part of his apprenticeship abroad. He was 
the grandson of John Winslow who came 
to Plymouth in the Fortune in 1621. He 
held a number of important offices both 
civil and military and was a member of the 
Old South Church. Among the articles in 
the collection attributed to his skill are a 
chocolate pot, a spoon and a plate. 

Benjamin Wynkoop is another early sil- 
versmith and is represented in the Clear- 
water Collection by a drinking mug. He 
served as collector and assessor at various 
times from 1703 to 1732 and was admitted 
as a Freeman, New York, in 1698. 


The Second Period—1700-1740 

The second period in Colonial silver- 
smithing, as represented in the Clearwater 
Collection, is divided from about 1700 to 
1740. From about 1697 to 1720, English 
silversmiths were required to use metal of 
purer quality than that used for currency. 
The smaller amount of alloy resulted in 
silver of softer quality, making it imprac- 
tical to manufacture wares beaten thin and 
highly embossed, and necessitating a more 
substantial form. This condition among 
the silversmiths resulted in the reversion to 
simpler styles. The natural reaction after 
the extravagant fashion of the Restoration 
period had run their course and with the 
advent of William and Mary from Holland, 
there had been an increasing vogue for 
Dutch styles while the relations with 
France were less close. All these influences 
tended toward greater simplicity and plain- 
ness, 

The fixing of the higher standards of 
plate did not extend to America although 
the plainer fashions in vogue in England 
were followed here but this was not as 
noticeable owing to the fact that the 
Colonial styles had been comparatively 
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simple. The work of the early XVIIIth 
century showed the introduction of more 
curved lines and octagonal shapes were also 
considerably employed. 

Flagons were probably first made in 
America by Boston silversmiths in 1711 and 
the popular style of New England was 
broad, low and flat-bottomed. Probably 
about the end of the century the custom 
of adding a moulding at the end of the base 
became generally adopted. 

Among the prominent silversmiths of this 
period were John Burt who was born in 
Boston, Mass., whose career covered a 
period from 1691 to 1745. In the Clear- 
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The Third Period—1730-1775 

The third period which extended from 
about 1730 to 1775, saw a change in the 
style of workmanship among English sil- 
versmiths. As pointed out by Miss Avery, 
in her work on the Clearwater Collection, 
the revocation of the high standard for 
silver in 1720 combined with the influx of 
Huguenots from France, at that period 
brought about the introduction of the so- 
called rococo style then in vogue in north 
western Europe and particularly in France 
where it had originated from the Louis 
XIV style. This showed a more ornate 
decoration. While the style in vogue in 
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silverware which include spoons, tumblers, 
Salvers, tankards, tongs, and many other 
pieces. 


The Fourth Period—1770-1810 


The fourth period was from 1770 to 1810 
and during that time English silversmithing 
marked a reaction from the elaborate dec- 
orative tendencies of the previous period. 
A new style came into vogue which was 
determined by the excavations made about 
the middle of the 18th century at Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii. Here were discovered 
examples of classic art which soon became 
models for artists throughout Europe. In 
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COLONIAL SILVER TEA POT AND TRAY BY JERONIMUS ALSTYNE, 


water Collection he is represented by a 
brazier, porringer, a tankard and a number 
of spoons. He left a large estate, evidenc- 
ing great commercial success. 

Another silversmith of importance of this 
period was John Cony. A tea pot in the 
Clearwater Collection is representative of 
his workmanship. 

Other silversmiths of the period included 
William Cowell, son of John Cowell, a 
blacksmith of Boston; John Dixwell who 
was born in New Haven, Conn., in 1680 
and died in Boston in 1725; John Edwards 
who was born in England in 1670 and died 
in Boston 1746, and who probably served 
his apprenticeship in London; George 
Fielding, George WHanners, John Noyes, 
Andrew Tyler, Samuel Vernon, William 
Vilant, Edward Winslow, all of whom are 
represented in the Clearwater Collection by 
various pieces of their handicraft. 


Art 


COLONIAL SILVER 


England was reflected to some extent by 
American silversmiths, ideas were much 
modified. There was not as much orna- 
ment used. 

Among the silversmiths of this period 
were: Pygam Adams, who was born in 
New London, Conn., and whcse career ex- 
tended from 1712 to 1776. The most notable 
piece of his work in the Clearwater Collec- 
tion is a coffee pot bearing the marks “P. 
A.” in Roman capitals. Josiah Austin, 
Adrian Bancker, Daniel Boyer, John Bre- 
voort, Benjamin Burt, Samuel Casey, John 


Coburn, Jos. Edwards, Jr., Samuel Ed- 
wards, Jacob Hurd, Samuel Minott, Joseph 
Moulton, Paul Revere, Sr., Paul Revere, 
Jr, and Andres Underhill are among 
the more prominent of the _ silver- 


smiths of this period. Their work is repre- 
sented in the Clearwater Collection by a 
large number of pieces of various kinds of 


NOW PART OF JUDGE CLEARWATER’S COLLECTION OF AMERICAN 


England the brothers Adam, as architects 
and designers of furniture, exerted a tre- 
mendous influence in this direction. 

In America, the American Revolution re- 
tarded the development of the silversmith- 
ing art for an interval but whatever was 
produced followed the example of French 
and English contemporaries. The revival 
started the development of vase shapes and 
various styles of candle sticks derived their 
form from classic design. Duping this 
period the spoon developed an increasingly 
pointed bow! often without drop and a 
down turned handle. What the XVIIIth 
century craftsman regarded as essential ele- 
ments in classic ornament, he adopted to 
his new forms. 

Philadelphia at this time was well to the 
fore in American craftsmanship. Regard- 
ing the production of silverware Miss 
Avery says: “Her silver throughout the 
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XVIIIth century deserves intensive study as 
her craftsmen were producing pieces of 
great refinement and distinction. From 
about 1760 to 1830 the city had the largest 
population of any in the country. There 
was great wealth among her people. The 
chief commercial and social center for a 
considerable period, the meeting place of 
the Continental Congress, the national cap- 
ital from 1790 to 1800, Philadelphja at- 
tracted the most distinguished of all classes. 
In the latter part of the XVIIIth century, 
Baltimore had some silversmiths of note 
but in more southern colonies the absence 
of large cities limited the local develop- 
ment of silyerwork and much was imported 
from the North and especially from: Phila- 
delphia.” 

During this period there were many sil- 
versmiths, notable among whom _ were: 
Ephraim Brasher, Nathaniel Coleman, Jo- 
seph Foster, Thomas Grant, Joseph Loring, 
William Moulton, Saunders Pitman, Paul 
Revere, who is extensively represented in 
the Clearwater Collection; J. Schanck, 
Daniel. VanVoorhis, and many others. 


Fifth Period—1800-1850 


The Fifth Period dated from 1800 to 
1850. Because of the feeling against every- 
thing English, during this period in Amer- 
ica, French styles in silverware had a wide 
vogue. Possibly the greatest interest in 
the silver of this period lies in the fact that 
it recalls days when families were gener- 
ally large and hospitality was lavishly dis- 
pensed. 

Certain variations in the form of the 
spoons occurred in the early years of the 
XIXth century. Many of the spoons made 
about 1830 were ornamented with baskets 
of roses or sheaves of wheat. 

Among the notable silversmiths of this 
period that are represented in the Clear- 
water Collection are Bailey & Kitchen, R. 
& H. Farnam, I. W. Forbes, W. G. Forbes, 
George B. Foster, Newell Harding, Isaac 
Hutton, Samuel Kirk & Son, Lewis & 
Smith, John McMullin, Marcus Merriman 
& Co., Wm. Moulton, Andrew E. Warner, 
T. Warner, and A. & G. Welles. A wide 
variety of articles is included in the Clear- 
water Collection by makers of this period. 

It is, of course, impossible in a brief re- 
view of this character, to go into detailed 
study of the various pieces in the Clear- 
water Collection, but to students who are 
interested in early American silversmithing, 
the Clearwater Collection will prove most 
interesting. “American Silver of the 17th 
and 18th Centuries’ by C. Louise Avery, 
which was copyrighted and published by 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, contains 
a fund of information regarding the Clear- 
water Collection and it is from this source 
that much of the information contained 
in this article has been drawn. 

Credit is given the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art for the photographs used in this 
article. 








Salem P. Hammond, who for many years 
was engaged in the retail jewelry business 
at Petersburg, Ind., was a business visitor 
in Evansville a few days ago and reported 
increased activities in the coal mine fields 
of Pike county, which he said was going to 
help the general business conditions of that 
section during the coming year. 
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Some Spanish Silversmithing 
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LIFILE as the Spanish, as a nation, have 
— valued the arts, except for purposes of 
loot, there are magnificent examples still ex- 
tant. We will mention several. 

The custodia at Toledo by Enrique d’Arfe 
took from 1517 to 1524 to create. It is a 
beautiful hexagonal Gothic temple sur- 
mounted by a jeweled cross and stands eight 
feet high, weighing 388 pounds. D?’Arfe 
made other custodias for Leon and for Cor- 
dova. His grandson made a custodia for 
Seville, which is also in silver and very ex- 
quisite. The elder d’Arfe also made the 
magnificent processional cross in the sacristy 
of Burgos. The Gothic silver-gilt custodia 
of Gerona, begun in 1420, is a glorious piece 
of silversmithing and is the oldest known. 
It is a creation of Francesco Artado. An- 
other lovely specimen of art in Gerona Cath- 
edral is the silversmith pale before the re- 
tablo of the high altar, It is of wood 
entirely covered with silver plates and di- 
vided into three rows of gabled divisions, 
each of which has a subject and is studded 
with gems and pieces of enamel. Royall 
Tyler, in his “Spain,” says: “‘Three figures 
under canopies which surmount the retablo 
in Street’s drawing of it have vanished, and 
have been replaced by three crosses of un- 
equal size and earlier date, which give the 
whole a babaric look. Perhaps the clergy 
have put them there to compensate for the 
magnificent eleventh century altar-frontal 
which has disappeared. Over the retablo is a 
baldachin carried upon slender shafts, and 
also covered with silver plates and small 
figures. It was begun by Bartolomé in 1325, 
and finished in 1357 by Ramon Andreu and 
Pedro Berner. The oxidized tone of the 
silver is set off by the brilliant translucent 
enamel, and makes the whole very beau- 
tiful.” 

A gorgeous work of art is the King Mar- 
tin’s (el Humano) throne and the great 
custodia standing on it in the Barcelona 
Cathedral. In the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries Barcelona was the chief center of 
the silversmiths’ craft in Spain. There is, to 
this day, a silversmiths’ street in Barcelona. 
The Catalan silversmiths were so famous 
that Pope Calixtus III summoned two of 
them to Rome, Pedro Diaz and Perez de las 
Cellas, in 1455. Tyler says: “To the Cata- 
lans must be attributed the invention of the 
custodia, which afterwards played so great 
a part in Spanish art. This vessel is an 
erection in the form of a tower, destined to 
hold the Host, or rather the Monstrance, 
which is called in Spanish zviril, portatil, or 
custodia de manos, for it has nothing to do 
with the everyday service of the Church, 
and is an arrangement peculiar to Spain.” 
Of the destruction of the enormous wealth 
that once adorned the Spanish churches, 
while war and spoliation accounts for the 
loss of vessels in solid precious metal, this 
is not the case with the beautiful carved 
church furniture, gold and silver inlay work, 
retablos plated with silver, enameled altar- 
pieces, etc. Tyler says: “For the most part 
they were burnt for the gold in them, which 
was used to gild new ones. Long after the 
chapters had ceased putting up Baroque re- 
tablos the old ones were used unmercifully; 
T have talked with a dealer at Barcelona 
who told me that his father had burned over 
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700 Gothic retablos. If the wretched amount 
of gold to be got out of a Gothic panel 
could induce people to throw all the primi- 
tives they could lay their hands on to the 
flames, it may be imagined what fate befell 
the works of art heavy with precious metal 
and gems, like chalices, reliquaries, pastoral 
staffs, processional crosses, cut velvet vest- 
ments whose orfreys were heavy with yel- 
low gold.” 


Vallois On Old Silver 











HILE most of the work of “Antiques 

and Curios in Our Homes,” by G. M. 
Vallois, consists of information on the an- 
tique styles in furniture, china, and glass, 
the last short part is devoted to old silver, 
pewter, and Sheffield plate. And there are 
numerous interesting remarks on the sub- 
jects though’ most is dedicated to descrip- 
tions, etc.,concerning the illustrations of 
examples. We will give a few excerpts of 
his remarks. 

“Spoons were in use from very early 
times, but they were of a fairly large size, 
and among the oldest are those fitted with 
a knife and made to fold up and carry on 
the person as a sufficient table equipment. 
When invited to dinner, except in very 
lordly mansions, the guest took his knife 
and spoon, exactly as a Sunday School child 
takes his mug to a country treat. * * * 
Teaspoons did not become general until 
quite the end of the seventeenth and begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, when tea and 
coffee were general, in the houses of the 
rich, and even then they were probably few 
and precious. One meets sometimes with 
quite small spoons of early Jacobean date, 
but it is likely that these were pap-spoons. 

“Forks were but very little used till quite 
the middle of the seventeenth century and 
then but sparingly. They were at that time 
two-pronged and sometimes three-pronged. 
Sometimes a fork and spoon were produced 
to use together; that is the handle belonged 
to the folk, and there was a spoon bowl 
which fitted on to the prongs of the fork, 
so that the implement was made to serve a 
double purpose. Solomon truly knew his 
world when he said that there was nothing 
new under the sun. I have lately been pre- 
sented with the latest and most up-to-date 
traveling knife, spoon and fork arranged 
something on this old-world principle. * * * 

“Teaspoons interest us all, and it is re- 
markable considering their fragility, how 
very many of considerable age still remain 
to us. I possess three of a set extremely 
dainty and elegant, but with no date letter. 
I know they cannot be older than 1784, for 
they show the sovereign’s head, first put on 
in that year, and there is no mark to denote 
in which city they were made; simply the 
lion passant, the sovereign’s head and R. F., 
which is the maker’s mark. It is often the 
case with spoons and other very small ar- 
ticles that the marks are few.” 








Evansville, Ind., wholesale and retail 
jewelers are taking an active part in the an- 
nual drive of the Chamber of Commerce for 
new members. James S. Johnson, secretary, 
is expecting to increase the membership of 
the local body to at least 2,000 members. It 
is proposed also to establish a traffic bureau 
in connection with the Chamber of Commerce. 
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The Metalworker in Church 











By A. W. Jordan 














EWELERS and art metal workers being 

as devout as other people are like them 
often in church, but it is not presumed here 
to deal with their presence in a place of 
worship for purposes of paying their de- 
votions but for the exercise of their crafts 
there. That may sound startling to most 
people but in the days long gone by, the 

















l'1G. 1—THE GLOUCESTER CANDLESTICK 
jeweler and art metal worker did the best 
of his work in church, or at any rate in 
connection with it. 

Most of the metal work of medieval 
times was produced in the monasteries; re- 
poussee work, casting, chasing, engraving 
and many other processes in connection with 
metal working being done and sometimes 
very cleverly done, too. Although the 
finish in certain cases was crude and to 
our ideas rough, the general design was 
always good and artistic. The patience re- 
quired for such an infinity of work as that 
on the candlestick shown in Fig. 1 would 
be considered in this day worthy of a super- 
man at his craft and would certainly have 
to be paid for more dearly than buyers of 
such goods care to expend now. 

This is one of the oldest specimens of 
English metal work in existence as it dates 
from about the year 1107. Who made it 
is probably past finding out but it was pre- 


sented to the Cathedral of Gloucester, 
England, by a certain Peter, who lived too 
early to have a surname. He was the 
Abbot of the Priory, of which the cathedral 
then formed part. Whether be made it or 
not is unknown, but it was most likely 
made in the monastery by one of the 
monks and it may have been the generous 
Peter. Some centuries later it got into the 
possession of the Cathedral of Le Mans in 
France, the authorities of which no doubt 
felt proud of their prize. It is now safe 
and sound in the South Kensington 
Museum, London, where it is prized equally 
much, 


This candlestick is 23 inches in height 
and is said to be made of bell metal—which 
today is usually composed of copper, 77 
parts, to tin 23 parts. 
today 


In Peter’s time the 


brass we have was not known, 





Fic. 3—MODERN ALTAR CROSS 


although practically the same thing was 
found in their latten metal which was only 
a harder and deeper colored yellow metal. 
Some firms in England today make a 
similar metal for church utensils and orna- 
ments, In appearance it is much the same 
and is probably compounded in a very 
similar manner, but that is a point of un- 
certainty. 

These candlesticks—for there were most 
probably two, that being the correct num- 
ber for the English church—were finished 
with a fine gilt. This was probably fire 
gilding—a very ancient process and one 
that takes some beating today for hard 
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wear and fine appearance. There is an in- 
scription on the stem which states that the 
candlestick was a gift from Abbot Peter. 
This inscription in part can be seen in 
Fig. 1. 

In Fig. 2 is shown a very fine speci- 
men of German work bearing the date 1351. 
It is later in design as will be readily 
perceived on comparing it with the candle- 
stick in Fig. 1 and, of course, it bears the 
German influence on the Gothic style one 
would expect to find in it. Gothic archi- 
tecture never rose in Germany to the same 
height of excellence it did in England and 
France, but the Germans of those days did 














Itc. 2—THE REICHENAU CROZIER 


some metal work that no country could 
excel and this is a good specimen of it. 

It consists of the crook, knop, and part 
of the staff of a bishop, or abbot—most 
probably the latter in this case, as it was 
made at Reichenau which is situated on an 
island in Lake Constance. At the time 
stated on it, the abbot was Everard von 
Brandis and he probably had it made by 
the monk whose metal work was his 
specialty. The first abbot of Reichenau— 
Saint Pirminius—is represented in one of 
the niches round the knop. 

The crozier is made of copper which is 
gilt and enameled in the panels and else- 
where. The work on it is very chaste and 
artistic, showing much taste and refiner.ent 
on the part of the designer. Note the 
crockets, the shape of the crook, the dignity 
of the group formed by adoring abbot and 
the Virgin and Child and the platform on 
which they stand. The. other parts will 
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arms are also repousséd out in a quiet 
pleasing design. Round the base is engraved 
the panelling on the stem. 

After surveying ancient work in this line 
one is constrained to admit that much 
modern work falls far short of it. How- 
ever, there has been some improvement of 
late years and the spirit of the old workers 
seems to be coming back gradually. And it 
is the spirit we need more than anything 
else. We have the tools, the metal and the 
means for using both to better advantage 
than the ancients. But unfortunately, we 
seem to be a bit groggy in our ideas, hazy 
in our conceptions, and finicky and feeble 
in design and finish, 

In Figs. 3 and 4 are shown some modern 
works of a similar character to that above 
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- easily be knocked over. 


arms are also repousséd out in a quiet 
pleasing design. Round the base is engraved 
an inscription, as is done round those of the 
candlesticks also. 

The bases of both the cross and the 
candlesticks are broad and substantial look- 
ing. They suggest firmness and prevent 
the uncomfortable feeling one has in view- 
ing some goods of this class, that they will 
This is a good 
point in this case, that is too frequently 
overlooked by designers of similar articles. 
The vases are a welcome break from the 
conventional style of thing and partake of 
the same solid appearance of the candle- 
sticks, 

The repoussé work on the candlesticks 
is limited to the necks of the drip pans and 





Fic. 4—ALTAR CANDLESTICKS AND VASES 


which bear evidence of originality, good 
taste and capable execution. Fig. 3 shows 
an altar cross, and Fig. 4 two candlesticks 
and vases that were made a few years ago 
for the Cathedral at Rangoon, Burmah. 
The designer and maker of the whole was 
J. Williams, the head of the Artistic Crafts 
Department at Clerkenwell Polytechnic, 
London, Eng. This is one of the largest 
and best craft teaching and scientific centers 
in the English metropolis, probably well 
known to many on this side as the Mecca 
of good horological teaching, being in the 
heart of the jewelers and watchmakers 
quarter, 

All the articles shown in Figs. 3 and 4 
were made of beaten brass and show con- 
siderable originality. Altogether they make 
a harmonious and handsome group of 
ornaments. The cross is particularly rich 
in a delicate and graceful ornamentation of 
excellent repousse work. The ends are 
conventional forms of the fleur-de-lys 
treated in an original manner and possess- 
ing much beauty. The vesica in the center, 
having the sacred monogram surmounted 
by a crown, is nicely proportioned and in 
excellent taste. 

An important feature of the cross and 
one probably of much interest to readers of 
this journal is that formed by the stones 
set between the arms. These are in plain 
settings, repousséd out of sheet brass and 
from their position give a balance to this 
part of the design, at the same time serving 
to emnhasize the vesica. The front of the 


a delicate band at the bottom of the stem, 
just above the circular base dome. That 
on the bases is bolder but equally well de- 
signed and executed. The finish of the 
whole was a medium bright polish and a 
coating of old gold lacquer. 








The Esterhazy Jewels 





66PIHiE famous jewels belonging to the 

princes of the great house of Ester- 
hazy, for over three-quarters of a century 
have excited the admiration of the principal 
courts of Europe,’ wrote Rambosson in 
1870. His description of this grand collec- 
tion makes interesting reading, as the fol- 
lowing lines will show. 

“There are few persons who have not 
heard tell of the value and splendor of these 
precious stones. We are going to relate, 
briefly, the history of this passion for the 
gems which, in one branch of the Ester- 
hazys, developed to a point bordering on 
madness, taking as guide that which has 
been said in the various pages of period- 
icals. 

“Toward the end of the 18th century, 
Nicolas, Prince "sterhazy, assisted at the 
coronation of Francois II. as King of Hun- 
gary. He was then captain of the garde 
de corps, that is to say, he was at the head 
of a troop of 24 nobles and princes inferior 
to him in rank and fortune. It was on this 
occasion he made the first uniform eimbel- 
lished with precious stones. Every part of 
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the equipment of the clothing of an officer 
that should be in metal was in pure bril- 
liants. The effect, as we can imagine, was 
immense. The success that he obtained in- 
duced this prodigal prince to increase his 
collection, and soon the sets of diamonds 
of Esterhazy became the object of enter- 
tainment of the European courts. As he 
was the feudal proprietor of a third of 
Hungary, possessor of 33 manors and sov- 
ereign of 28 grand seigneurs, he found 
little difficulty in satisfying f°: taste for 
diamonds: the.precious stones of the fam- 
ily should have sufficed him. These extraor- 
dinary garments with these princely orna- 
ments were worn by Nicolas and by Prince 
Paul at the coronation of Francois II., 
George IV., William IV., Victoria, and at 
the coronation of the emperors of Russia 
and Austria, 

“The last prince, Paul, died a number of 
years ago covered with debts. His estates 
were hypothecated; but the private prop- 
erty (his jewels particularly) passed into 
the hands of his creditors, who sent them 
to M. Boore, in London, to be sold sepa- 
rately by the carat. They amounted to 
over 50,000 brilliants. Many of them were 
of great value, not mentioning emeralds, 
rubies, topazes, and fine pearls. The most 
considerable and the highest esteemed 
among these splendid ornaments was an 
aigrette of diamonds that Prince Nicolas 
placed in his. hussar hat in place of the 
ordinary plumes. It is said that this was 
the most lovely jewel there was in the 
universe. The feathers held 5,000 brilliants 
weighing 750 grammes or a livre (pound) 
and a half. The ornament was made of 
pure diamonds of the most beautiful 
colors; its height was 16 centimeters and 
its width 10. 

“Around the hussar hat was a_ twisted 
fringe (torsade) and a loop on which were 
several rows of fine pearls and brilliants of 
great value. The sword and the sheath 
were covered, like the headwear, with the 
rarest brilliants. The ceinturon, which was 
made to suspend the belt from the shoulder, 
was perhaps the most considerable object 
in the collection. This was a simple band 
covered with fine pearls and the most pre- 
cious diamonds; a single stone on top was 
valued at 20,000 livres (20-cent piece) and 
one below at 12,000 livres. Among all this 
were diamond snuff boxes and the last 
Orders of the prince; these were the six 
Orders of the Golden Fleece, which were 
of unexcelled magnificence, also the Orders 
of the Bath and of Saint Andrew, in dia- 
monds. The complete uniform of a Hun- 
garian hussar general, the jacket, the pelisse 
and the pantaloons were formed entirely 
of pearls of great price. The weight of 
this superb costume would be too heavy 
for men of ordinary strength, even only to 
he worn for a short time.” 








Evansville retail merchants, assisted by the 
retail jewelers, will hold a comunity fair at 
the soldiers’ and sailors’ memorial coliseum 
here some time in February, that is expected 
to attract a large number of visitors here 
from points in southern Indiana, southern 
Illinois and western and northern Kentucky. 
The merchants will have their windows 
decorated elaborately for the affair, also for , 
the annual automobile show in March. 
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Silverplated Ware and Its Romance 











By “Electrographer” 














PEOPLE are so familiar with plated 
ware that one might think its inter- 
esting story was better known than it really 
is. Few, however, are aware of, and fewer 
still realize, the strange but commonplace 
origin of either the old or modern method 
of plating metals. Strange because so 
commonplace, and commonplace because of 
the little regard their inventors paid to the 
great discoveries they had really made, and 
of the simple way in which they were 
found out. 
Take the case of the older process which 
set the great industry of “Sheffield Plate” 
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allowed the metal to become much over- 
heated, when he found the silver had over- 
run the copper penny and fusing on it had 
become quite inseparable. 

That gave Bolsover ideas, but not the 
principal one that arose from the discov- 
ery. He realized that silver was too dear 
for the middle classes to indulge in much 
ware of this class, while pewter, then in 
more common use, was hardly considered 
good enough, but he never rose to the op- 
portunity the occasion afforded. He was 


content to beat out a thin sheet of silver 
and fused it on the copper he used for 











Fic. 1—cups, EGG CUPS, FUNNEL AND DECANTER LABELS OF SHEFFIELD PLATE 


going. It is true the fusing in their coat- 
ings of silver on copper was an art known 
to the ancient people of Peru, but like many 
other skilled processes it was entirely lost 
in the course of time to all intents and pur- 
poses. As far as it matters to the world 
of today the inventor can be said to have 
been Thomas Bolsover, a quiet and repu- 
table tradesman in the city of Sheffield, 
England. His great invention was the re- 
sult of the merest accident. 

Bolsover kept an establishment for the 
making of various things in the precious 
metals, and frequently had pieces of plate 
to repair. As silver was very expensive in 
the 18th century it was made the most or, 
and any breakage in family plate was care- 
fully repaired. It was when engaged on 
such a job that Bolsover made his discov- 
ery, simple in itself but full potent of the 
possibilities that did eventually come 
from it. 

In those days the penny pieces that were 
minted for the English coinage were com- 
posed of copper, with very little admixture 
of other metals that are used today to give 
hardness to the smaller coins. Having a 
piece of plate to solder, Bolsover used one 
of these pennies to cramp up the joint he 
wished to unite. Luckily for posterity, al- 
though he did not think so at the time, he 


making snuff boxes, fancy buttons and 
small ornaments of that class in which he 
did something of a trade. 

Bolsover had an assistant, however, who 
realized the greater possibilities before his 
employer’s discovery. This was Joseph 
Hancock, who on leaving Bolsover, started 
to use the process on a larger scale and 
to lay the foundation of the great trade in 
Sheffield plate that afterwards grew to 
such proportions. His method was to fuse 
the two metals together in bulk and to 
roll down to any required thickness in sheets 
of varying sizes. 

To give the process in detail the follow- 
ing was the method of manufacture: Copper 
ingots cast in a mould 12 inches long by 
six inches wide and one inch thick were 
filed and trimmed, One side of these ingots 
was made perfectly smooth, clean and level. 
A piece of silver the same length and 
breadth, but about one-eighth inch in thick- 
ness, had one surface prepared in similar 
manner. These two surfaces were then put 
together, the silver on the copper. 

Then the silver was hammered all over 
until every part of the underside was in 
perfect contact with the face of the cop- 
per ingot. The two pieces of metal were 
afterwards fastened securely together by 
means of iron wire to prevent any displace- 
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ment in handling. A charcoal fire having 
been prepared, the two pieces of metal were 
placed in it. When they were red hot and 
on fusion point they were closely watched, 
and at the proper moment were withdrawn 
and allowed to cool down ready for the 
next process. 

This consisted in rolling down to a 
workable gauge. It was soon found that 
this could be any thickness required, the 
silver retaining its relative proportion to 
the copper. This was a great point in the 
process and was as important, in fact even 
more so eventually, than the original dis- 
covery. It was then tried in a more ex- 
tended application, In some plate it was, 








lic. 2—A SHEFFIELD PLATE URN 


and is, necessary to have silver on both 
sides of the metal it is made of. So a 
similar process was used for plating both 
sides of a copper ingot which was rolled 
afterwards quite as satisfactorily as the 
one-side ingots were being done. 

This process of plating with the real 
silver edges, mounts, and ornaments, pro- 
duced some of the finest goods of their 
kind and much of which is in existence 
today treasured by its owners and a de- 
light to all who see it. The writer has had 
in stock many delightful samples 
come down from Bolsover’s day often 
offered to him for sale in a worn and bat- 
tered condition, but looking as good as new 
when plated afresh by the new electro 
process, and fetching good prices among 
educated people and connoisseurs of plate. 

In Fig. 1 is shown a page from a cata- 
log of one of these old makers of Sheffield 
plate. It consists of engravings of cups, 
egg cups, funnel for decanting wine and 
decanter labels. It is a typical page of 
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goods made by J. Tarsons & Co. of 
Sheffield about the year 1784. Each article 
bears a number, but no price. The com- 
plete catalog comprised a wide range of 
articles such as_ candlesticks,  snuffers, 
cruets, forks and spoons, ladles, inkstands, 
tumbler stands, sauce bowls, fish servers, 
cake baskets, teapots, etc., etc. 

Fig. 2 is a page from a similar catalog 
issued by John Green, who was a partner 
in the firm above referred to, at one time. 
He appears, however, to have set up in 
business for himself on similar lines judg- 
ing by his catalog, which contains an as- 
sortment of plated goods much as the one 
mentioned above. The page shown in Fig. 
2 is devoted to an urn and a very nice one 
it is too. 

Despite the dreadful perspective of the 
tap which shows the draughtsman was 
more artistic than capable with the pencil— 
for the whole thing is splendidly set out— 
it is easy to see the grace of outline and 
the refinement of the ornament. Nothing 
more beautiful is being produced today. It 
will be noticed that the prices of this and 
a quart coffee pot to match are given at the 
side. 

Electroplate 


Coming to electro plate, which is a 
more modern invention, it has no such one 
startling discovery as that of Bolsover’s 
to account for its origin and may appear 
the less romantic for that reason. Electro 
plating is founded on many discoveries, 
going back to remote times. It was the 
bringing of these together and how he very 
nearly lost all credit for it that makes the 
real inventor and the origin of his inven- 
tion noteworthy and adds its spice of 
romance to the birth of the process. 


In the Atheneum, published in London on 
May 4, 1839, was a paragraph of news from 
St. Petersburg stating how a certain pro- 
fessor of chemistry named Jacobi had found 
out a method of depositing copper by gal- 
vanic action. This was hailed as a great 
invention and undoubtedly it was so. How- 
ever, there was a quiet worker in London 
named C. J. Jordan, who had been working 
out some experiments on the same line for 
months before the date mentioned above. 


Seeing the paragraph reproduced in 
another paper, Mr. Jordan sent a letter to 
that journal—London Mechanics Magazine~ 
in which he stated that his experiments had 
been made from the commencement of the 
previous Summer—that would be 1838—so 
he was before Jacobi. He further detailed 
his process of depositing one metal upon 
another by means of a voltaic apparatus 
which he fully describes. It was the process 
of electrotyping as we know it today and 
from which electro plating followed as a 
natural corollary. 

This letter of Jordan’s, with its great and 
epoch-marking contents, was published in 
the Mechanics Magazine on June 9, 1839, 
and was headed “Engraving by Galvanism,” 
but it seemed to attract no notice. He 
called his process “electrography,” but this 
name has since given place to that by which 
it is known the English speaking world 
over. The inventor and his discovery 
were unnoticed and on the point of being 
forgotten when a Mr. T. Spencer, of Liver- 
pool read a paper on the “Electrotype 
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Process” in that city. This was on Sept. 
13, 1839. 

This paper, unlike Jordan’s letter, at- 
tracted great attention, and Mr. Spencer 
was carrying off the honors of making a 
great discovery. Certainly he had made 
important experiments and had come to a 
point similar to that reached by Jordan. 
This event of the reading of the paper re- 
ferred to seemed to leave its author in 
possession of the field, and as Jordan seemed 
to be too busy following up his discoveries, 
the credit appeared to be likely to be 
awarded to the wrong man. Thus it went 
on until 1844 when a sense of justice seemed 
to have stirred a certain Henry Dircks to 
action on behalf of the unassuming but 
deserving inventor. In a series of articles 
which he contributed to the Mechanics 
Magazine for that year he hotly challenged 
the claims of Jacobi and Spencer and proved 
that whatever merit was due to them that 
it was Jordan who was the real inventor 
of electrotyping and the father of electro- 
plating as we know it today, for he was 
the first to publish a description of a 
definite process for doing the former work. 








The Hermitage Treasure Still Intact 


ROBABLY Europe’s greatest treasure 
of masterpieces in the precious metals 
was, before the World War, in the Hermi- 
tage Collection at St. Petersburg, and much 
doubt has existed as to its fate. The 
following lines from Deutsche Goldschmiede 
Zeitung will be read with great relief by 


all lovers of the Decorative Arts. Let us 
hope the words are true: 

“The Petersburg Hermitage’ holds a 
treasure in works of art such as in no 


other princely Court in all Europe is dis- 
coverable. The guardians of these treas- 
ures had taken care, before the outbreak of 
the Revolution, that they should not be 
robbed and dispersed all over the world. 
They were, according to Wilhelm V. Bode 
in Sammler (Collector), moved to Moscow, 
where the greater part found shelter in the 
Kremlin. The revolution left the directors 
of the collection, for the most part, in 
their places, and as the roughest outbreaks 
of the revolution could be looked upon as 
ended and, in accordance with the advice 
of the Academies of Sciences and Art, 
when the preservation of the works of art 
in Petersburg appeared endangered no 
longer, they were carried there and set up 
in their places. A short while ago it was 
announced that the Soviet Government, as 
contribution to the famine, that the works 
of art should be sold for 300,000,000 gold 
rubles. Such thoughts may have cropped 
up; in fact, they were never carried out. 
The Government told itself that for such 
a mass of treasure at the present time there 
were not sufficient purchasers to be found, 
and that the proceeds among so many hu- 
man beings could only bring alleviation for 
a short period.” 








Edward M. Clarke, pioneer jeweler of 
Hemet, Cal., passed away on Jan. 12. The 
deceased, who was well-known, had owned 
and operated a jewelry store in Hemet for 
the past 18 years. He came to California 
from Waltham, Mass. 
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Metal-Coloring 





THE following extracts from that clever 

little English text-book, “Metal-Colour- 
ing and Bronzing,” by A. H. Hiorns, are 
likely to prove useful reading to many bench- 
workers and others in the goldsmithing in- 
dustry : 

“Metals may, for industrial purposes, be 
divided into two classes:—Those which are 
fundamental and contain only one kind of 
matter, and those which contain two or more 
fundamental metals. The fundamental 
metals, with one or two exceptions, have pe- 
culiar tints by which they are distinguished 
from each other. Thus gold is yellow, cop- 
per is red, silver is white, bismuth is reddish- 
white, lead is bluish-white, etc. But when 
metals are alloyed together an almost in- 
finite variety of tints may be produced. 


“Hence metals form a class of bodies dif- 
ferent from every other form of matter and 
require special treatment when used for 
decorative purposes, either in their natural 
colors cr when operated upon so as to pro- 
duce on the surface the effects produced by 
the atmosphere or other corroding agents. 
* * * We know that form may exist without 
color, but it seldom has any important devel- 
opment without the chromatic adjunct, and 
history teaches that form alone is incapable 
of satisfying the instincts of the human mind, 
for no system of national decoration has 
ever existed in the absence of color. 

“Dr. Dresser says, ‘Mere form, mere light 
and shade, is pleasing to a certain extent, 
but it falls far short of what we require, and 
it is only when we get perfectly propor- 
tioned forms in combination with colors har- 
moniously arranged that we are satisfied’ 
* * * The following principles with regard 
to color in design are given by Dr. Dres- 
ser :—‘(1) When a color is placed on a gold 
ground it should be outlined by a darker 
shade of its own color. (2) When a gold 
ornament falls on a colored ground, it should 
be outlined with black. (3) When an orna- 
ment falls on a ground which is in direct 
harmony with it, it must be outlined with a 
lighter tint of its own color. Thus, when 
a red ornament falls on a green ground, 
the ornament must be outlined with a lighter 
red. (4) When the ornament and the ground 
are in two tints of the same color, if the 
ornament is darker than the ground, it will 
require outlining with a still darker tint of 
the same color, but if lighter than the 
ground, no outline will be required.’ There 
are three colors which are neutral with re- 
gard to color, viz.: gold, black, and white, 
and these may be employed to separate colors 
where such separation is necessary.” 








Following the visit of four Mexicans 
to the store of Ben Noble, Houston, Tex., 
the jeweler missed a ring valued at $46. 
These Mexicans upon entering the store 
asked to be shown some diamond ear- 
rings and as they could not speak 
English, a customer acted as an inter- 
preter. While three of them were look- 
ing at the earrings, the fourth one bought 
a baby ring costing $2. A $10 bill was 
tendered in payment for the ring and 
while Mr. Noble was making change, his 
attention was distracted. After the 
Mexicans had left, the jeweler discovered 
that a ring was missing. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


We have decided to discontinue the handling of jewelry in the future, and instead, con- 
centrate all of our efforts and time in the further development of our several lines of 


High Grade Watches 


\\'e otter for your comparison and approval, that which we believe to be the best values 
in high grade American and Swiss watches to be found in New York. 





Our lines of jewelry, to be discontinued, we offer at prices less than cost. 


LAUBHEIM BROS., Inc. 


Watches, Diamonds and Jewelry 


6 Maiden Lane. - - - - : New York 
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Greetings From Our Trade Associations 





Messages to the Jewelry Industry from Heads of the Various Organizations in the Retail, 
Wholesale and Manufacturing Trades as Well as Our Protective Associations Telling 
of Conditions, and What They Hope to Accomplish in the Coming Year. 

















From Edward H. Hufnagel, President of the 
American National Retail Jewelers’ 
Association 


What does the year 1922 hold in store for 
the retail jewelers of our country is a ques- 
tion which no doubt all of us would like to 
know. This much can be said, however, 
that as a result of the conference recently 
held in Washington we may look for a new 
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plan of action in domestic as well as world 
affairs. 

Secret hidden motives 
are being eliminated rapidly and this 
will have its beneticial effect upon the com- 
merce of the world. 


The 


agreements and 


very 


United States 
must enter the era of will recently 
created and share in its advancement. If 
we do, higher ideals will follow and more 
to make deal- 


business men of the 


zood 


consideration will be given 
ings between one another mutually satis- 
factory. 

The fundamental work which was_ ini- 


tiated and in which our former presidents 
and executive officers co-operated is now 
coming into fruition and as a result we will 
gain much help from the scientific investi- 
gations made by the Harvard Research 
Bureau, the impetus given to the jewelry 
trade through the National Publicity 
Bureau, the advantage in rates due to the 
successful operations of our National 
Jewelers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co. and 


the recent establishment of the Horological 
Institute of America, which is to undertake 
the certification of watchmakers so that 
they will gain in prestige if they are able 
to meet the prescribed standard require- 
ments. 

We believe the public will be benefited by 
this organization because it puts watchmak- 
ing on a plane with other professions and 
encourages men to become competent work- 
men. It is fuily expected that when the 
Institute begins to function an entirely new 
standard in watch repairing will be at- 
tained in this country. 

The executive officers of the American 
National Retail Jewelers’ Association are 
committed to the establishment of a code of 
business practices which will lay the foun- 
dations for a greater confidence and respect 
on the part of the buying public in the in- 
tegrity of the retail jewelers. Recent gains 
in our already large membership indicate 
that our association will be a powerful in- 
fluence in shaping the policies of the trade 
at large. Every question affecting the wel- 
fare of our membership will be studied 
from all angles, conferences will be ar- 
ranged between manufacturers and dis- 
tributors and conclusions will be reached 
that will insure more equitable conditions 
than have obtained in the past. Whenever 
questions requiring adjustment of evils are 
discussed the entire weight of our organiza- 
tion will be thrown into the balance on the 
side of fair dealing, high ethical principles 
and good will. We will continue to work 
for the repeal of the present discriminatory 
excise taxes and for improved economic 
conditions so that the retail jeweler may 
receive in return for the many responsibili- 
ties inherent in the business a fair return 
of profit. 

We look forward to 1922 as a year of 
achievement knowing that the major por- 
tion of the progressive retail jewelers in 
and out of our organization are ready to 
take a firm stand and act in a body on all 
questions which are vital to their success 
in the future. 

Enpw. H. HuFNAGEL, 
President of the American National Retail 
Jewelers’ Association. 


From H. W. Burdick. President of the 
National Wholesale Jewelers’ 
Association 
Greetings to the publishers of the JEw- 
ELERS’ CircuLar and to the many friends 
of the National Wholesale Jewelers’ Asso- 

ciation among its constant readers. 
It is the desire of the wholesaler to 



















continue efficient distribution of jewelry, 
watches, clocks, silverware, diamonds and 
the vast variety of merchandise which is 
distributed through the wholesale jeweler 
from his centres of distribution throughout 
the entire United States. 

The association also wishes to pledge the 
wholesalers’ co-operation with the retail 
jeweler and the manufacturer so that dur- 
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ing the coming year there may be a con- 
stantly improving service available through 
the wholesale houses of the country which 
are at once the depot of supply for the re- 
tailer and the extension of the selling organ- 
ization of the manufacturer. 
The National Wholesale Jewelers’ Asso- 
ciation has enjoyed the splendid opportunit- 
ies offered for co-operation for those matters 
which are of a national character and af- 
fect the entire jewelry industry. 
The manufacturers are more than ever 
depending upon the wholesaler to distribute 
their entire product and in the course of 
this distribution the year 1921 has seen 
sound financial conditions in the industry 
particularly in view of the expansion and 
inflation during and after the War. 
Our many readers report from all sec- 
tions of the United States that the worst 
of the period of slow business is past and 
that the corner has been turned for a new 
normal volume of business under efficient 


lines calculated to establish and maintain 
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satisfactory conditions for manufacturer, 
wholesaler and retailer. 

The good effect of the publicity campaign 
for “Gifts That Last” has begun to be felt 
and our effort and hope is for cumulative 
results such as have come in other industries 
where publicity campaigns have been con- 
ducted, 

Our hope is that your splendid publica- 
tion always quickly conveying authoritative 
news of matters relating to our trade, may 
meet with continued and growing success, 

With all good wishes for 1922, I remain, 

H. W. Burpick, 
President of the National Wholesale 
Jewelers’ Association. 





From Edgar M. Docherty, President of the 


New England Manufacturing 
Jewelers’ & Silversmiths’ 
Association 


The New England Manufacturing Jew- 
elers’ & Silversmiths’ Association looks for- 
ward to a year of constructive work in the 
interests of the industry along lines in 
which it has always directed its efforts. 

Neither opportunity nor propriety permits 
a comprehensive statement at this time of 
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the services rendered to the jewelry industry 
by our association. I am, however, pleased 
to indicate the following: 

The establishment and maintenance of 
cordial personal relations and confidences 
among its members. 

The education of one another concerning 
costs of production and distribution. 

The maintenance of quality to the full 
standard of specifications, and the proper 
branding of merchandise. 

The removal of false impressions regard- 
ing business practices of the members. 

The publishing from time to time of 
bulletins containing information and such 
discussions of trade affairs and such other 
general information as may be desirable in 
furthering the welfare of the industry. 

Epcar M. DocHerty, 
President New England Manufacturing Jew- 
elers’ & Silversmiths’ Association 
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From Frederick H. Larter, President of the 
Jewelers’ Protective Union 


To the members of the Jewelers’ Pro- 
tective Union, and their salesmen, and to 
all engaged in the jewelry and kindred busi- 
ness I extend greeting, and in behalf of 
the officers and directors of the Jewelers’ 
Protective Union wish you all a most Happy 
New Year. 

There is every promise at this time that 
much that has been a disturbance to business 
during the year just closed, and has hin- 
dered success, will disappear, if it has not 
already done so, and better, larger, and 
more profitable results may be expected in 
1922. 

The special disturbing and irritating con- 
dition with which the Jewelers’ Protective 
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Union has had to contend more fully than 
ever during the past year, has grown out 
of the increase of the criminal class, which 
is one of the products of war, this with much 
unemployment, and low morals, has made 
the purposes and the work of Union most 
important to our members and the whole 
jewelry trade during the year just closed. 

We trust that as the new year advances 
the condition of business will improve, un- 
employment will diminish, and the Jewelers’ 
Protective Union succeed in doing the work 
it was organized to do. That is discover the 
thieves who prey upon our members and 
their travelers, secure their arrest, and con- 
viction upon -trial, and proper punishment 
by the courts, and secondly, if possible 
recover the property, if this can be done 
without compromise with the thieves. 

May we ask our members to constantly 
keep in mind that this is a mutual organiza- 
tion, and that when one suffers, all suffer, 
and that they can do much to advance the 
interests of their fellow members by prop- 
erly advising, instructing and directing their 
travelers, and travelers some times can do 
much more than they do, to make the 
property with which they are entrusted 
more secure. 

Travelers—To make a loss in 1922, with 
the best final outcome of such a misfortune, 
will mar your record and cause a loss to 
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your employer and yourself that is not and 
cannot be covered by any protective provi- 
sion provided. 

Manufacturers and wholesalers who are 
not now members of the Jewelers’ Protec- 
tive Union should have the advantages of 
the records of the union in entrusting their 
valuable stocks to other tried and untried 
travelers, and can secure the co-operation 
of the Union in any emergency by becoming 
members of the same. 

Retail Jewelers, until the criminal condi- 
tions improve, can render aid and protec- 
tion to the salesmen who call upon them 
by cordially allowing privileges that give 
security for their stocks, even to the break- 
ing down of some of their rules and regu- 
lations governing the entry of salesmen with 
their stocks and carriers. We trust this 
suggestion may have consideration. 

FreDERICK H. Larter, 
President Jewelers’ Protective Union. 





From A. K. Sloan, President of the Jewelers 
Security Alliance 
The Jewelers Security Alliance is en- 


tering on its 39th year of activity and 
sees before it strenuous work and the con- 
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tinued expenditure of a large amount of 
money. In retrospect the past year has 
been unprecedented in the number of crimes 
committed on the jewelry trade in the form 
of store burglary, window smashing, sneak 
theft, and hold ups, though safe burglary 
has been almost eliminated so far as Al- 
liance members are concerned. 

This increase in crime is emphasized by 
the advance in rates for Burglary In- 
surance. 

To enumerate, the trade papers reported 
during 1921: 


43 Safe burglaries with losses of.... $225,466 
228 Store burglaries with losses of.... 282,190 
344 Window smashings with losses of. 187,704 
225 Sneak thefts with losses of...... 166,097 


133 Hold up and assaults, with losses of 979,118 
75 Swindles, principally bad checks.. 16,297 


1,048 $1,856,872 
Of our 7,400 members 529 were attacked, 
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UNUSUAL NEEDS 


Not only the complete line of all the “Old Reliables” in every day use, but 
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UNUSUAL STONES. We can take care of your extraordinary needs just 
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that characterize the NORDLINGER SERVICE. 
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which is only about seven per cent., and is 
a wonderfully small percentage under the 
prevailing conditions, showing the preventive 
effect of our signs. During 1921, convic- 
tions and sentences of 144 burglars and 
thieves were obtained in 109 cases. 

The majority of these losses are due 
to carelessness on the part of the jeweler 
robbed. 

In store burglaries we frequently find 


that valuable goods that could easily be, 


put in the safe are left in the show cases,— 
such as gold watches, chains and even dia- 
mond pieces. This does the jeweler no 
possible good, except the saving of a little 
extra work, and is a great temptation to 
burglars. 

The leaving of valuable goods in the 
show window after business hours is, to 
put it mildly, unwise and often very ex- 
pensive. The possible benefit in no way can 
offset the great risk involved, and punish- 
ment of thieves for this crime or recovery 
of goods is usually impossible. 

Inattention by salesmen when waiting 
upon strangers gives the sneak thief his 
opportunity to “switch” goods. Unlocked 
show cases and show windows also fre- 
quently contribute to the loss of whole trays 
of valuables. 

To be alone in the store is an invitation 
to hold-up or assault. 

These crimes could in my opinion be re- 
duced 50 per cent. if the jeweler would 
exercise reasonable care for the protection 
of his property. Recognizing the impor- 
tance of warning the trade and showing 
their weakness, our executive committee 
last Fall prepared a booklet No. 30 de- 
scribing the present methods of thieves and 
robbers and sent it to all members. 

This booklet has been given wide publicity 
through the trade papers, and if the advice 
and suggestions offered are observed, it 
will be the means of preventing many rob- 
beries. 

We are pleased to state that during the 
last year more appropriate sentences have 
been obtained for the criminals who at- 
tacked our members, through our fol- 
lowing up of their trials and enlisting the 
influence of the jewelers in the vicinity, 
and the continued efforts in this direction 
we believe will eventually act as a deter- 
rent, especially to professional criminals. 

We approach the new year with the 
knowledge that the Alliance is doing good 
work and accomplishing each year greater 
results than in the preceding year, so that 
more than ever it merits the active sup- 
port of every live jeweler. 

Yours very truly, 
A. K. SLoan, 
President Jewelers Security Alliance. 





From Chas. T. Ross, President of the Chi- 
cago Jewelers’ Association 


It is the object of the Chicago Jewelers’ 
Association, in the coming year, to follow 
out its principal objects—to reform and 
correct trade abuses on behalf of its mem- 
bers, and to promote a more enlarged and 
friendly intercourse between them. For the 
accomplishment of these objects, the asso- 
ciation seeks and will ever seek to insure 
and unite its action where the interests of 
its members are concerned. 
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In regard to the co-operation of the jewel- 
ers, 1 would say that Chicago Jewelers’ 
Association stands ready at all times 
to co-operate with our friends in every 
manner possible, and have their interest 
at heart at all times. 

Regarding the co-operation of the jewel- 
ers with us, we would suggest that the 
jewelers recognize Chicago for what it is— 
“The Great Central Market,” and confine 
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purchases wherever possible through the 
jobbers and manufacturers represented in 
Chicago. 

With sincere wishes to the trade for a 
very happy and prosperous New Year, | 
remain 

CHARLES T. Ross, 
President. 


From Harry C. Larter, Chairman of the 
Jewelers’ Vigilance Committee 
Peter B. Kyne has written a very inter- 


esting short story, which has been recently 
published in book form and had a sale of 
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many thousands of copies, entitled “The 
Go-Getter.” It is an account of a young 
man being put to the test by being com- 
pelled to secure an article after all kinds of 
obstacles were placed in his way, which 
achievement he succeeded in performing 
and was rewarded accordingly. 

We feel that now the harassing year of 
1921 has passed into history, the new year 
of 1922 will reward those members of the 


jewelry industry who can be truthfully 
classed as “Go-Getters.” 
The business horizon is very much 


brighter than it was a year ago at this 
time and the jewelry industry of the United 
States is to be congratulated: first, in 
weathering so successfully the difficulties of 
the past 12 months and second, on the 
great opportunity that lies before it this 
year for co-operative and individual success 
to all who will grasp it. 

In this connection, the Jewelers’ Vigi- 
lance Committee desires to express to the 
various jewelry trade organizations and the 
other many individual members of our 
trade, its appreciation for the splendid sup- 
port and co-operation the committee has re- 
ceived in the various things that it has been 
endeavoring to do for the benefit of our in- 
dustry at large. While the tax problem has 
not as yet been cleared up satisfactorily, 
the fight is not by any means over with 
and therefore we will look to a continuation 
of this fine support in our endeavor to 
secure elimination of the excise taxes and 
the adoption of a policy by the United 
States Government of equal taxation. 

This is but one of a number of important 
things that the Vigilance Committee has in 
mind to plan to try and accomplish for 
the benefit of all jewelers. Therefore, we 
urge that every jeweler in the country be 
willing to do his share in helping to fur- 
ther these plans whenever and wherever he 
can. 

Harry C. LARTER, 

Chairman Jewelers Vigilance Committee. 





From A. W. Anderson, Secretary of the 
National Jewelers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 


The National Jewelers Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co. extends thanks to the many 
jewelers who, despite their troubles in 1921, 
send their fire insurance business, or at 
least a portion of it, to their own company. 

The company increased ‘its insurance in 
force during the year about 25 per cent and 
increased its assets about 331/3 per cent. 
Nearly $5,000,000 is the amount of insurance 
now on its books, held by about 1500 
jewelers in 42 States. 

About $17,000 was the amount distributed 
in dividends to the policyholders in 1921 
and this will pass the $20,000 mark in 1922. 

The National Jewelers Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co, has completed arrangements 
with the Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co., of Wisconsin, one of the larg- 
est and most successful companies of its kind 
in the United States, whereby that com- 
pany will carry all the surplus insurance 
tendered to the National Jewelers, which 
means that the National Jewelers can ac- 
commodate its members with policies as 
large as $50,000, depending on location and 
the class of risk, thus affording them a much 
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A New “Brilliant” Mounting 


We are offering our new Patented Ring Mount- 
ing, made in Eighteen Karat White Gold, 
and White and Green Gold in combination. 

The settings have been made to take stones from 
one-sixteenth to one-quarter carat sizes, and 
we supply them either mounted or un- 
mounted as desired. 


JULIUS WODISKA 


Mountings and Mounted Jewelry 


Samples Sent on Request 182 and 184 Broadway 
NEW YORK 





























SEMI PRECIOUS STONE NECKLACES 


Agate Carnelian Labradorite Topaz 
ESPOSITER Amazonite Chalcedony Lapis Lazuli Tourmaline 
VARNIC® Amethyst Chrysoprase Moonstone Turquoise 

Aquamarine Crystal Opal Turquoise Matrix 

Aventurine Jade Swiss Lapis Onyx 


ESPOSITER, VARNI CO., Inc. 


15 Maiden Lane, New York 
STEPHEN VARNI, Pres. HARRY F. GAROFALO, Tress. 
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greater opportunity for saving on the divi- 
dends. 

On all insurance placed with the National 
Jewelers there will be the regular dividend 
to the policyholder, whether this company 
carries it all or turns over a part to the 
Hardware Dealers. All losses will be set- 
tled direct with the National Jewelers. 
1921 was a rather good year as far as losses 
are concerned, this company having paid 
out during the past year $12,166.00, divided 
among about 35 policy holders, against 
premuims of about $58,000.00, making a 
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loss ratio of less than 20%, while the normal 
loss ratio for all comanies is about 40 per 
cent. 

No member of the American National 
Retail Jewelers Association need worry 
about so-called high membership dues. The 
National Jewelers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company affords every member a chance 
to get a real profit on his membership, for 
not only can members secure fire insurance 
at a saving of 331/3%, but they can also 
secure their automobile insurance, plate 
glass insurance and in certain States work- 
man’s compensation insurance, all at similar 
savings, through arrangements made with 
the Hardware Mutual Casualty Co., of Wis- 


consin. The applications for such insurance 
may be sent to the National Jewelers 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., with head- 


quarters at Neenah, Wis. 

The National Jewelers Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co. is nearly eight year old. It 
needs to offer no apology for its existence. 
It is saving money for its members and is 
helping to build up their organizations. It 
retutns a real profit to every member of 
the American National Retail Jewelers As- 
sociation, and the average member, if he will 
take advantage of the several chances to 
save money on his insurance, can pay his 
association dues of $10 to $25 per year and 
still have money left out of his profits 
which he makes on the policies he places 
with the company. 

A. W. ANDERSON, 
Secretary National Jewelers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co. 
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From D. A. Davidson, President of the 
Jewelry Crafts Association 

This brief message from The Jewelry 
Crafts Association comes at a time when 
one is expected to discuss the business pros- 
pects for the new year. At the outset I want 
to say that we feel the industry is facing a 
much more encouraging outlook than it had 
at this time last year, for it has now liqui- 
dated itself to the point where it becomes 
necessary to fill up the gaps and add new 
merchandise to its stock. 

It is my firm belief that basic merchandise 
values will advance in price within the next 
six months. This belief is substantiated by 
the fact that diamonds generally have al- 
ready advanced considerably over the values 
of last year and the price of platinum is 
steadily increasing, in spite of occasional 
reactions. Then, too, the broader inquiry 
for merchandise in our line is apt to have a 
tendency to increase the labor costs later on. 
While it has been conceded that 1920 and 
1921 were reconstruction years, it is con- 
fidently felt that 1922 and 1923 will be the 
real reconstruction years for permanent bet- 
terment in the jewelry trade. 

As to our organization, I shall simply 
say something about the work of the As- 
sociation and suggest how the trade can 
co-operate to improve its service and widen 
the scope of its usefulness. 

During the past year, the association has 
quietly accomplished results for its mem- 
bers and the trade as a whole. It is perhaps 
not generally known how greatly the indus- 
try has been helped indirectly by the activ- 
ities of The Jewelry Crafts Association and 
so just a few of the things done might be 
cited as a matter of interest to your readers. 

Our association has definitely worked for 
the removal of unjust and discriminatory 
taxes and legislation; it has co-operated in 
the campaign against false stamping; it has 
secured proper interpretation of specific 
labor laws affecting our trade; it has ef- 
fected the modification of unreasonable en- 
forcement of particular departmental regu- 
lations; it has been directly instrumental in 
increasing the police protection to the trade 
by the formation of the special squad; it 
has established a point of contact with the 
authorities, so that warnings of suspicious 
characters may be given in time to prevent 
losses and it has prepared a report on the 
proposed National Marking Law, which 
will be submitted to the various organiza- 
tions in our trade for their approval and 
comment, before it is presented to Congress. 

It is also worthy of note that The Jewelry 
Crafts Association has been the one organi- 
zation in the industry that has continually 
stood between the trade and a most radical 
labor leadership and this position has been 
maintained at all times with absolute fairness 
to the workmen and without discrimination 
as to a man’s affiliations. 

Our plans for the future are to nationalize 
the work of the association and broaden the 
field of its activities. It is felt that this is 
the kind of a trade association that can be 
made into an effective medium for the ad- 
vancement of greater unity of purpose and 
effort in constructive work in the jewelry 
industry. In this respect, we feel that all 
those concerns which are not eligible for reg- 
ular membership can participate in this work 
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by co-operating with us under the new as- 
sociate membership plan recently adopted. 

It might be in order to emphasize at this 
time that it is vital for the jewelers and all 
other industries to work energetically for the 
necessary adjustments in the federal taxes 
and this work can be done most effectively 
through their trade associations. 

The Jewelry Crafts Association is in a 
better position, on account of its intensive 
experience, to cope with the problems that 
will arise during the coming year and in a 
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manner befitting the interests of the manu- 
facturer, dealer and retailer. 
Very truly yours, 
De Wirt A. Davipson, 
— The Jewelry Crafts Association, 
ne, 


From John W. Sherwood, President of the 


Brotherhood of Traveling Jewelers 


A common danger creates a common 
defense. In these days of “hold ups” 
and “bold banditry” now menacing our 
industry—days when the very lives of 
jewelers and jewelry salesmen are in 
constant jeopardy—it is noticed with 
pleasure the increasing co-operation and 
friendly helpfulness on the part of the 
jewelers toward the traveling salesmen. 

Heretofore salesmen often received 
scant courtesy (usually unintentional) 
from some jewelers when soliciting busi- 
ness or in making appointments: they 
were not allowed to take their valuable 
stocks into the stores or offices of the 
buyers, but compelled to leave them to 
the tender care of sample carriers Outside 
of the buildings—oftentimes in a nearby 
alleyway, thus making it impossible for 
the salesmen to keep their stocks under 
surveillance. 

Again, when it became necessary for 
samples to be left in stores when the 
salesmen or buyers were at luncheon, the 
stocks were placed under a counter or 
perhaps in the rear of the store, afford- 
ing no real protection during such 
absence. 

Sometimes, when stocks were left with 
buyers, and an apparent sample carrier 
called for Mr. “So and So’s” samples, 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR GENUINE JADES 
Seed Pearl Earrings and Art Jewelry in 14-K Gold 
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Importers and 
Manufacturers 


New York 








~ BOYAJIAN BROS. 


1000 styles in drop earrings to : 
choose from. Send for selection. 3 Maiden Lane 


Genuine Jade bead necklaces 
and other necklaces a specialty. 








DIAMONDS AND DIAMOND JEWELRY 
a OF HIGH GRADE AND LATEST DESIGNS 


THE RECOLLECTION OF QUALITY REMAINS 
LONG AFTER THE PRICE IS FORGOTTEN 


ELIASSOF BROS. & CO. 


WHOLESALE JEWELERS 
and 
IMPORTERS OF DIAMONDS 


100 STATE STREET 
ALBANY, N.Y. 


9-11-13 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK 
JOBBERS OF THE LEADING LIN-S IN AMERICAN WATCHES 


















































ELK TEETH | | Fine ; 
Genuine (now scarce and ’ 4 
high), Deer Teeth (small), ¢ ; 
Imitation Elk Teeth. Each la- ; O al Necklaces ¢ 
beled correctly, on Memo. ¢ 4 
Novel, unique Rings, Brooches, etc. > of ; 
teentiaily, Sods Sed'very ative, | ff Exceptional Quality 
e imu ° 
Made in ithe great "Gold Bele” of ’ xceptiona Qu ty 
the ac ills, 0. akota. 
l here. v4 
are, ot tg, | pf W. BOWELL | 
Ranamarines, Garnets, towns | Pearls and Precious Stones ff 
all faceted, all the leading Cabo- 4 3 Maiden Lane, New York City y 
chon, cut semi-precious Stones. 
Wholesale—Memo to Jewelers and SS Oe 
: a Manufacturers—Price List free. : 
The above | cut, shows how L. W. Stilwell | Attention—Manufacturers 
when mounted. Importer, Deadwood, So. Dakota Onyx Ring Stones 
| Furnished For Any Size 
Diamond * 
’ ~< > The Jewelers’ Circular ONYX AND AMBER BEADS 
The Buye rs Directo ry Price $1.00 Putiieg Company | THE DOUBRAVA CO. 
61 Maiden Lane New York 











We cut, polish, buy and sell all kinds of fine 
precious, precious and odd gems. Always in 
the market for rough gem material, and have 


A. & $. ESPOSITER 
27 MAIDEN LANE 


EXPERT 











CORNER NASSAU STREET 


LAPIDARIES 


a large lot of assorted stones for jobbing pur- 
poses always on hand. 
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they were told to take them, without 
check, let or hindrance. 

How different the customs of today: 
Now, most jewelers suggest, some insist, 
that travelers’ stocks be given the great- 
est possible degree of protection and 
when necessity requires that stocks be 
left in their charge, vault or safe space 
is allotted and the salesmen requested to 
take advantage of the opportunity of- 
fered. 

It is also noted that buyers are much 
more helpful when making appointments, 
or releasing the travelers from same 
than heretofore, to conserve the sales- 
men’s time in every possible way, thus 





SHERWOOD 


JOHN W. 


evidencing the fact that “4 High Grade 
Salesman is the Buyer's Beet Friend.” 
This splendid co-operation is not lost 
on, nor unappreciated by the travelers, 
and it seems fitting at this time and in 
this manner to extend to the jewelers 
our full for these 
courteous considerations. 
THE BROTHERHOOD OF TRAVELING JEWELERS. 
Joux W. SHERwoop, 
President. 


acknowledgements 


From Gustav H. Niemeyer, President of the 
National Jewelers Board of Trade 


Men in our industry were not as a class 
inclined to mourn the passing of 1921. 

It was a trving year, yet it was one in 
which great progress toward necessary re- 
adjustment was made. It brought us to 
the realization that we were drunk with 
the profits of the years immediately pre- 
_ceding, and it chastened us wisely and 
thoroughly. 

The process of deflation is not pleasant, 
but its progress gives us the right to ex- 
pect that the immediate future will be 
brighter than the recent past. 

It seems, therefore, that we may hope for 
a gradual betterment in conditions during 
1922. The Christmas business was larger 
than expected, and there has been an en- 
couraging demand for merchandise this 
year. Let us hope that more normal ousi- 
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ness will make the current year one of 
reasonable profits to the industry as a 
whole. 

The year just passed was probably the 
most active of any in the history of the 
National Jewelers Board of Trade, the de- 
mands for service from its members hav- 
ing reached a total of about 90,000 in- 
quiries. 

The best interests of the entire jewelry 
trade were served by the Board’s activities. 
Noteworthy progress was made in fighting 
violations of the stamping laws through its 
good and welfare committee, and in its 
endeavors to conserve the assets of honest 
debtors and their creditors through the 
splendid work of its adjustment committee. 
Its fighting fund was available for the 
prosecution of fraudulent bankrupts, and 
a number of notable convictions were se- 


cured. In many other ways constructive 
efforts “to promote the welfare of the 
jewelry industry” were inaugurated and 
carried on. 


With the co-operation of its 1,300 mem- 
bers, we hope that the accomplishments of 














NIEMEYER 


G. H. 


1922 will surpass even those of the year 
just ended. 
Gustav H. NIEMEYER, 


President, National Jewelers Board of 


Trade. 





From Wm. T. Gough, President of the 
Jewelers’ Safety Fund Society 


The year 1921 was a successful one for 
the Jewelers’ Safety Fund Society, notwith- 
standing business generally was not as good 
as could be wished for. The society is 
now entering on the 38th year of its 
existence, and its usefulness to its mem- 
bers has been fully demonstrated. 

The jewelry trade should consider itself 
most fortunate in having a mutual organiza- 
tion, such as this is, for the purpose of in- 
suring its valuable stocks of merchandise ; 
and especially in these most perilous times 
While many other insurers are raising rates 
and placing restrictions hard to be borne, 
our society is continuing to furnish ade- 
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quate insurance at a reasonable rate and 
has been doing so for the past 37 years. 
The society is purely mutual, not operated 
for profit, but for the exclusive benefit of 
those engaged in the jewelry trade. It is a 
unique form of insurance, there being none 
other like it in the whole country. 

While the present cost of the insurance, 
owing to the great number of robberies, is 
more than it has been in normal times, it is 
still within reach of all, and the members 
have the satisfaction of knowing that, com- 
pared with the cost of other insurance, it is 
extremely low. Its expense ratio is at a 
minimum, there being no commissions to 
broker's, or profits to stockholders, 





WM. T. GOUGH 


The society, with the co-operation of all 
of its members, will, I believe, have con- 
tinued success, and we can reasonably look 


forward to another successful year in 1922. 
Yours truly, 
Wo. 


President Jewelers’ Safety Fund Society. 


T. Goucu; 





From Albert Ulmann, Historian of the 
Maiden Lane Historical Society 


In his “Advancement of Learning,” 
Bacon remarks that industrious persons, by 
an exact and scrupulous diligence and ob- 
servation, out of monuments, names, words, 
proverbs, traditions, fragments of stories and 
the like, do save and recover somewhat from 
the deluge of time. Such has been the func- 
tion and occupation of the Maiden Lane His- 
torical Society and its four tablets constitute 
appropriate evidence of its activity. 

It will be recalled that the society was 
formed to accept and dedicate the Maiden 
Lane tablet generously donated by the late 
Edward Holbrook. It was not expected to 
survive this specific performance, but hav- 
ing come to life it persisted in living. 
From an original group of 25 it rapidly 
grew to a present 300. Its vitality is be- 
yond doubt, its interest in local traditions 
is as keen as ever and it intends to perpet- 
uate in the form of imperishable memorials 
and to rescue from the deluge of time facts 
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FIRST IN THE FIELD 


PATENT SUSTAINED BY U. S. COURT 
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PATENTED 


Basic construction or mechanical patent, 
not a design patent. 





HE SECRET of the uniform high 
quality of the GreBHaART Pat- 
ENTED SOLITAIRE DIAMOND 
CLUSTER merchandise is found 
in the phrase, “Sold Com- 
plete Only.” This insures every culster 
sold under our name, to be up to 
STANDARD in the high quality of dia- 
monds, metal and workmanship. In- 
ferior grades of diamonds are never 
found in the Gebhardt Cluster. The 
public knows this and demands the 
Gebhardt Patented Solitaire Diamond 
Cluster against all competition. 














Brilliant and beautiful when worn. 
Result, very satisfied customers and more 
business. 


One Quality—TuHrE Brest—One Price 
to all. 








GEBHARDT BROS. 


CINCINNATI, 


A unit compact and strong which can 
be set and reset in any mounting de- 
sired. Your customer. readily sees 
the advantage accomplished by this 
patented construction and sales are made 


easy. 


Because of the merit and success of 
the GEBHARDT PATENTED SOLITAIRE D1a- 
MOND CLUSTER, which is due to the 
maintenance of a high STANpDArRD of 
quality in diamonds, metal and work- 
manship, infringers and imitators are 
numerous. 








Prosecution 
tinue, 


of infringers will con- 


suy good merchandise and _ protec- 
tion in the GEBHARDT PATENTED SOLI- 
TAIRE DIAMOND CLUSTER JEWELRY. 
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that are really worthy of historic record. 
ALBERT ULMANN, 
Historian, Maiden Lane Historical Society. 





ALBERT ULMANN 





From Geo. Frey, President of the Jewelers 
Fraternal Association 

We are glad at this time to avail our- 
selves of your courtesy to extend to our 
members and friends heartiest greeting of 
the association. 

While our organization is not based on 
commercial lines the fraternal feeling that 
exists does much to further the selling 
interests of our members who are mostly 
jewelry salesmen and reach every part of 
the country and represent every branch of 
the industry. 

Our main object is, a quick cash benefit 
on the death of a member which while not 
a large amount has proved most acceptable. 

It is the spirit of mutual help and co- 
operation that has proved the success of 
the association which has a full membership 
of 200 with a waiting list. 

Geo. Frey, 
President of the Jewelers Fraternal Assn. 








“Remaking” Old Silver Plate 





i’ is only fair to former owners to men- 
tion that some of the silver now old, 
bears marks of having had a much earlier 
origin. It was a common practice to peri- 
odically remake silver goods, for there 
was a time when the antiquarian was in the 
minority and Dame Fashion had many devo- 
tees who preferred to own silver of the cur- 
rent type and pattern rather than of ancient 
design. 

It was not always necessary to melt down 
the metal, for the silversmith was clever 
at reshaping vessels, and in doing so, either 
from design or carelessness, did not always 
remove the old hall-mark, indeed sometimes 
there are traces of older engraving under 
the newer pattern. The remaking of plate 
is frequently mentioned in old municipal 
records—Frep. W, Burcess, IN “SILver: 
PEWTER: SHEFFIELD PLATE.” 
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How to Obtain and Retain Members 








New Manual Points Way to Conservation of Man Power in Trade Associations 

















HOUSANDS of trade organizations 

throughout the country today are worry- 
ing over resignations ranging from 10 to 
50 per cent of their total enrollment, ac- 
cording to Arnold A. Mowbray, director 
of public information, National Association 
of Credit Men, who has just issued a 
“Membership Maintenance Manual’ in 
which he tells how to conserve man power 
in a commercial body during a period of 
depression. 

To-day the National Association of Credit 
Men is the largest commercial organization 
in the United States, having a membership 
of approximately 33,000 bankers, manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and jobbers and 134 
affiliated branches throughout the country. 

Despite the period of retrenchment, the 
National Association of Credit men ob- 
tained 4,985 new members last year and 
hopes to report a substantial increase at the 
convention to be held in Indianapolis in 
June. 

How the various affiliated associations of 
credit men are able to obtain and retain 
thousands of members without employing 
paid canvassers is revealed in the manual 
written by Mr. Mowbray who is national 
director of the membership department. He 
is an expert on the subject discussed and 
has traveled from Coast to Coast, delivering 
addresses and instructing volunteer solicitors 
how to obtain and retain members, Be- 
cause no paid solicitors are employed, the 
National Membership Department is oper- 
ated at a minimum of expense. 

Although recognizing the accomplish- 
ments of paid secretaries in some organiza- 
tions who have been largely responsible for 
the increase in members, Mr. Mowbray be- 
lieves that the volunteer committeeman is 
the logical solicitor because the prospect 
who is being invited to join knows that the 
volunteer has no pecuniary motive in ap- 
proaching him, and often feels that the 
professional canvasser is merely trying to 
hold down a jeb. 

A continuous membership campaign is 
advocated by the National Membership 
Committee which is not enthusiastic over 
whirlwind drives as members thus obtained 
often are not fully informed regarding the 
benefits of membership and after having 
joined merely to oblige a friend, usually 
resign at the expiration of a year during 
which time they have not used the facilities 
of the organization. 

The country-wide campaign now being 
conducted by the 134 affiliated associations 
of credit men is supervised by the national 
membership committee composed of repre- 
sentatives from 15 affiliated branches. There 
is an executive committee, headed by J. 
Victor Day, of Boston, of seven members 
who meet regularly. In addition, the 
country is divided into 10 districts over 
each of which there presides a vice-chair- 
man of the national membership committee 
who keeps in close touch with the local 
membership committee chairman in his ter- 
ritory. 


Supplementing the work of the member- 
ship committees are what are known as 
holding committees in every credit associa- 
tion. The work of this division is to re- 
tain members through educating members 
regarding their privileges, inducing them to 
attend meetings, having them take a personal 
part in the proceedings and preventing 
resignations through letters and personal 
visits to firms which have indicated an in- 
tention to withdraw from the ranks. W. 
Howard Duncan, of Baltimore, is chairman 
of the National Holding Committee. 

Mr. Mowbray writes frequently to the 
men on the national membership committee, 
the presidents, secretaries and chairmen of 
membership and holding committees in the 
affiliated organizations. He also is editor 
of “The Membership Meteor,” a mimeo- 
graphed miniature newspaper, which pre- 
sents tabulated reports, timely suggestions 
and inspirational messages. 

Co-operating closely with the: national 
membership department is J. H. Tregoe, 
secretary-treasurer of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, who is very largely 
responsible for the growth of the institu- 
tion. In 1912 when Mr. Tregoe became 
executive head of the association, the 
countrywide membership was only 15,000, 
less than half of today’s enrollment. 








The Nagy Szent Miklos Treasure 





GREAT treasure of golden vessels, 

comparable with that of Petrossa, 
was found on the other side of the Transyl- 
vania Alps in Hungary. The refer- 
ence is to the gold find at Nagy Szent Mik- 
los, near the river Maros in Eastern Hun- 
gary, where in 1799, 23 vessels of gold were 
accidentally discovered. They are now 
[1911] in almost perfect preservation in the 
Kunst-Historisches Museum at Vienna, and 
show the same mixture of late-classical, 
oriental, and barbarian elements to be ob- 
served in the treasure of Petrossa, but in 
this case there are some pieces with distinct 
Christian indications. There are half a doz- 
en jugs, seven or eight bowls and some shal- 
lower vessels, all of beaten gold with en- 
richments in repoussé work and in some 
cases in enamel. Puzzling inscriptions ap- 
pear on some. 

The treasure is now dated about the 
VIIIth century, and hence much later than 
the treasure of Petrossa. Its affinities in 
point of art are undoubtedly Sassanian, but 
the inscriptions are partly in barbarous 
Greek and partly enigmatical, and date and 
place of origin are alike uncertain —G. H. 
Brown, IN “THE ARTS AND CRAFTS OF OUR 
TEUTONIC FOREFATHERS.” 








A negro recently threw a brick through 
a window at the jewelry store of Herbert 
L. Moor, Tifton, Ga., but before the thief 
could steal any merchandise, a _ night 
policeman appeared on the scene and 
took him into custody. 
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IMPORTANT 


Recognizing the confidence reposed by the 

dealer and the public in the high quality 

standard of the Add-a-Pearl Necklace, we 

have provided a safeguard which will pre- 

vent this confidence from being jeopardized 
by substitution. 

















Add-a-Pear] Necklaces are sold ONLY in Additional Add-a-Pearls are sold only on 
these distinctive gift cases these attractive cards 


Our Advertising Campaign will make it easy 
for you to sell Add-a-Pearl Necklaces. 20,000,- 
000 readers of over 40 magazines of National 


Circulation will be told the Add-a-Pearl story. 


JUERGENS & ANDERSEN CO. 


CHICAGO 
Originators and Sole Distributors of the cAdd-a-Pearl “Necklace 
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The Value of a Working Library 








By Raymond §S. Spears 

















A FEW books will frequently double the 
efficiency of a workman or trades- 


man, These books, however, must be dis- 
tinct from the general pick-ups meant 
merely to amuse, or “broaden.” The prob- 


lem is to make a selection which will en- 
able a man or. woman to deepen the 
knowledge which is the prime requisite for 
success in any field. 

The difference between hack salesman- 
ship, and expert salesmanship, is illustrated 
by the man who is selling merely a com- 
modity and has no more acquaintance with 
sugar than that it is sweet, or with dia- 
monds than that they are hard, sparkle and 
some are found in South Africa, and the 
man who knows every detail of manufac- 
ture, history and service. 

When one undertakes to accumulate a 
working library, the chief difficulty is to 
exclude interesting but not particularly 
useful items, If one will make out a little 
list of things he would like to know, 
writing down the subjects, this will do 
very nicely for a starter. The general 
subject of “Jewelry” is so' broad that it 
can’mean merely a jumble of a thousand 
different types of items. The one subject, 
however, of “rings,” can be pursued 
through the centuries, and the wedding 
ring, perchance, traced to a common or- 
igin with what an English criminal would 
call “darbies,’ through the French alliances 
—handcuffs! "i 


Even the subject of rings can be sub- 
divided into specialties, as on the one hand 
signets, emblems, the engagement and wed- 
ding tokens, period, etc., and on the other 
hand, engravings, carriers of precious 
stones, mementoes, etc. It is a fact that 
every type of ring has its history, and has 
its development. The-bibliography of rings 
alone is long, and one need only look 
through a general index to discover how 
great the range for choice in picking the 
little group of books which a jeweler might, 
with profit, place upon the five or six feet 
of shelving devoted to his store or shop 
working library. 

The psychology of ornamentation of the 
person, which is part of the science of 
jewels—and only part—dates back to pre- 
historic ages. The brilliant feathers of 
male birds, or the bird of paradise, the 
herons, the orioles, have a certain definite 
relationship, understood by naturalists who 
study the minds of wild life, with the art 
of advertising bracelets and necklaces—for 
the brilliant coloring of feathers is, in fact, 
the advertisement of the male bird’s excel- 
lence recognized by the female, and weighed 
by her in selecting her mate. This is, of 
course, a rather far-fetched suggestion, but 
it indicates the distances to which one may 
trace the fundamentals in a carefully se- 
lected library of books for daily reference 
and constant reflection. 

Some things a dealer or workman knows 
from daily experience. There are matters 
which are the A, B, C of business and 
manufacture, Certain designs are the 


vogue of the moment; certain trends are 
ever appearing, for runs of longer or 
shorter periods; there are some established 
things, commonplace in the stores and 
shops. Many a man is perfectly content 
never to go outside of these ordinaries. 

“T know my business,’ people say, and 
perhaps there is no duller man in the world 
than one who knows only the relatively 
tiny group of facts which are the usual 
affair of selling one’s neighbor first the 
baby spoon, or cup, and then the baby ring, 
and then the corrective pair of glasses, and 
something by which to remember the grad- 
uation, and next, say, the engagement ring, 
and the wedding ring—with appropriate 
presents, for the ceremony—followed by 
solid silver spoons, and so on, till the cycle 
is completed. 

The difference between the dull and un- 
interesting hack-life and the inspired and 
happy years of community business service 
in developing the taste of the public is 
found in ignorance and knowing, The 
working library is the basis of exact 
knowledge, from which one is enabled to 
keep his lines straight and ascending. 

There are a few great concerns, whose 
names are known throughout the whole 
trade for their originality. Consider the 
step-by-step processes which have led in 
silver, pearls, watches, diamond cutting, 
birthday stones, etc. Is there any one who 
does not think instantly of certain several 
specialists whose work has been distinctive, 
art, constructive? There are names which 
come instantly to the mind when consider- 
ing practically every phase of trade, art 
and manufacturing. How many of these 
developers could have advanced one step 
if the history of the specialty chosen had 
not been at their command? 

In the last analysis, perhaps, the working 
library censists of history—but not merely 
dates, names and dry-as-dust accounts. An 
engraver may stick to the forms set for 
him from day to day, or he may depend 
merely on his memory for the things he 
knows or learns about the work he has to 
do: or he can clip and collect everything 
that strikes his fancy—and fancy is inspi- 
ration—to the end that for the emergency 
he may have at his command the designs 
of a hundred ages, of a thousand supreme 
workers in his craft. Consider, for exam- 
ple, what a collection of 10,000 or 20,000 
brooch designs would be worth, even if 
merely done in pen and ink, clipped from 
magazines and taken from photographs, 
ranging from buckles to pins, and in se- 
quence displaying the trends of fashion and 
utility. 

The moment one attempts to accumulate 
a working library, the tendency to specialize 
appears. It is inevitable. One obtains 
four books about rings, one about pins, and 
all he can find about pearls. The limited 
shelf room in the business establishment 
is soon filled. A new book displaces an 
old one. The old one is carried home, and 
before one knows it, a dozen stacks of 
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shelves at home lead to excursions into 
matters apparently not related to business 
at all. Yet on further delving one comes 
back to the store or shop, bearing some 
note on a slip of paper by which a won- 
derful little fad, very profitable, is started 
on Main St., and leading to demand up and 
down the line. 

Specialization is noted wherever there 
are tradesmen or manufacturers, In a town 
with five jewelry stores one is an artist, 
with a specialty of fine art wall paper and 
engravings; another possesses diamonds 
and eyeglasses; a third is pushing steadily 
forward a high grade of watches, and so 
on throughout. Where the interest lies 
there the business will be. 


One of the most interesting working 
libraries I have seen consisted of news- 
paper advertisements, clipped and pasted 
in an old ledger. There were hundreds 
of these reader and display items, They 
told the story of campaigns to sell differ- 
ent lines of goods, artificial pearls, tea- 
spoons, rings and so on, Merely by taking 
news items within lines in which I am in- 
terested I have collected probably 75,000 
newspaper clippings. They relate to per- 
haps a hundred subjects. The one item of 
pearls is covered by many hundreds of 
items taken from daily newspapers. 

A thorough working library increases to 
enormous bulk if it is added to with regu- 
lar system. <A standing order left with 
second-hand book dealers will lead to 
regular calls by the express wagon. I 
have seen delivered more than three tons 
of books relating to one commonplace sub- 
ject. This was to meet a special investiga- 
tion to find all the data in the matter of 
one subject. The bibliographies in a great 
encyclopedia show scores of books con- 
sulted for the amassing of a page or two 
of data. In a jewelry store a hundred feet 
of shelving would not contain all the occa- 
sionally useful books—but careful selection 
with thoughtful use might well make any 
five feet of shelving for books and pam- 
phlets. 

The habit of scattering, for instance, all 
kinds of catalogs, magazines, trade jour- 
nals in out-of-the-way places might better 
be ended by the establishment of a certain 
definite shelf and place, in or out of sight, 
for these current things. That same shelf 
should contain well-bound annuals and 
books of reference. A little room might 
well be spared for other standard works, 
and these standard works are the library 
we are thinking about now. 


There is nothing more useiul in a work- 
ing library in an establishment than a 
notebook, It should contain all questions 
that are important, rising either from 
practice or custom inquiry, or anything 
which investigation would answer—whether 
of passing moment or of permanent inter- 
est. The purpose of the working library 
is to answer questions—and in the spare 
moments the answer written under each 
question in the blank book makes the fact 
permanent. 

Most useful of the working library 
contents are the bound volumes of your 
trade journal. Every phase of business is 
covered, and the keen specialist will note 
and mark every item relating to his own 
needs. Of all sources of information there 
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~®-~ Treasure Silver ~~ 


in the cAdam Style 


® O-DAY there is a noticeable demand for period 

designs, and this demand will surely and con- 

stantly increase. For those who seek the best 

in Silverware, it is not enough that the Silver 

is Sterling. They want to be assured that the 

design is of real artistic merit and will not be affected by 

transitory styles. And there is no better guarantee of good 

design and lasting satisfaction than patterns adapted from 
authentic period designs. 


The ApAM StTyLe, a new addition to the period styles in 
TREASURE SILVER, is without question one of the finest 
adaptations of period design ever produced in Silver Table- 
ware, and far surpasses all other interpretations of the Adam 
style in Table Flatware. 

An all important requisite in Period Silver is that the pat- 
tern has the unmistakable characteristics of the period it por- 
trays. And the designers of TREASURE SILVER have not only 
used the typical motifs of the Adam style, but they seem to 
have caught the very spirit of the designs of Brothers Adam, 
producing an unmistakable Adam pattern. 
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This is an exceptionally beautiful and exclusive pattern. 
If you cater to the highest class trade this line will prove of 
much interest to you. 
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Write for descriptive matter and prices. 
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_AMakers of Distinctive Sableware— 
GREENFIELD - MASS. 
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is none superior to a complete set of a 
leading trade journal’s articles on important 
topics. 

The requirements of a_ specialist are 
almost never like those of another special- 
ist. The result is that it is necessary to 
imake one’s own selection of data and ar- 
range it to one’s own needs. ‘The best 
methcd for collecting a working library 
depends on individual circumstances. A 
useful suggestion, however, is to divide 
one’s own interests into single lines, as for 
example, watches, rings, diamonds, pearls, 
synthetics, etc., and then discover these or 
a standard book on each subject and pur- 
chase it. No matter how well one may 
know the contents of his cases, the standard 
reference books will tell him something 
new, and suggest further lines along which 
curiosity and desire for greater success 
will lead. 

Each phase of a business contains facts 
to a certain number. A test of one’s 
knowledge of his business will be found in 
how many questions he can answer about 
it. In one line of outdoors life I have re- 
ceived by actual count more than 7,000 
questions in seven years, answers to which 
were contained in a working library of 
about 40 volumes, an atlas and an encyclo- 
pedia. 

The day has gone by when any one can 
know, without reference, all phases of his 
business; the man who has at his hand a 
comprehensive and reasonably compact se- 
lection of books—the standard authorities 
of his business, trade or occupation—will 
invariably find himself that much_ better 
equipped and prepared for the exigencies 
of selection, introduction, advertising, ex- 
planation, interesting, convincing and be- 
coming indispensible. 








Artificial Clarification of Amber 

[XN a recent issue the Deutsche Gold- 
schmiede-Zeitung gives the following 
method of treatment of amber: 

“As the resin becomes mixed with cell 
sap in the wounds of pines, causing dull- 
ness, likewise in amber it shows turbidity 
and bubbles, which were formerly con- 
sidered a disturbing factor. According 
to Pliny, King Archelaus in Cappadocia 
undertook experiments in clarification of 
dull amber by boiling it in the fat of a 
sucking pig. The same method was used 
in the Middle Ages; but it was later, as 
Dahms in ‘Naturwissenschaften’ (Natur- 
al Science) explains, that an actual means 
of clarifying the ‘East-Prussian gold’ was 
discovered. For about 200 years rape- 
seed oil has been used and about 100 
years ago matters were so advanced that 
magnifying glasses, lenses, spectacles 
are mentioned as made of amber, which 
were highly approved of. Still in the 
year 1835 spectacles of clear-boileg am- 
ber are said to have surpassed all other 
glasses in effectiveness. 

“Rape-seed oil is still used for ‘clari- 
fication.” The amber worker lays a sheet 
of paper at the bottom of an iron smelt- 
ing pot and on it the pieces, which should 
be warmed, then the rape-seed oil poured 
over it enough to cover the upper pieces; 
then it is heated slowly. The slower the 
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heating process and the longer the period 
devoted to the work, the more beautiful 
the artificial product. The clarification 
finished, the cooling must be done with 
the greatest of care. 

“Amber contains 20 to 25 per cent of 
an alcohol-soluble substance that melts 
at 105 deg. C. and softens at even 100 
deg. C. In the clarification with oil this 
substance is dissolved. During the boil- 
ing cloudy parts appear from these sub- 
stances which later in cooling precipitate 
themselves to the bottom of the pot. 
With the clarification cracks appear, 
which, in their peculiar contours and 
lines remind one sometimes of enclosed 
fish scales, sometimes of coins. This 
gave rise to the myth that gold coins 
were enclosed in amber. The owner of 
such a piece, if he breaks open the amber, 
finds nothing, of course.” 








History of American Jewelry 





NDER the above sub-title to the 
chapter, “History of Jewelry,” in 
“The Jewelry Department,” by B. E. 
Kennard, is about the shortest history 
of the jewelry of our nation you are 
likely ever to meet. This little 16l-page 
book should be very useful to the em- 
bryo jewelry retailer starting his service 
at the counter. It should be in his pocket 
to be read in all spare moments to get 
the ground work of the different branches 
of study his new field of work calls for. 
But we are getting quite far from that 
historette. Here it is in full: 

“The use of jewelry was not approved 
of by our Puritan forefathers, and gold 
and silversmiths were only allowed to 
make belt buckles and shoe buckles for 


men and wedding rings and_ simple 
brooches for women. Today Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island and Connecticut 


make a large percentage of the jewelry 
and ornamental silverware for the entire 
country. 

“Nehemiah Dodge was the pioneer 
among American jewelers. He began to 
manufacture jewelry in 1794, at first mak- 
ing ornaments from 18 karat gold. Later 
he introduced rolled plate, by which he 
soldered a thin sheet of gold on a thicker 
sheet of copper and then hammered and 
rolled the combined sheet still thinner. 

“He was able to reduce the cost of 
manufacture and therefore began to sell 
jewelry to other goldsmiths, becoming 
the first manufacturing jeweler. Out of 
this enterprise grew the great jewelry 
industry, centering in Providence, R. L., 
and in Attleboro, Mass. Jabez Gorham, 
founder of the Gorham Company, was 
apprenticed to Dodge. 

“In 1821 filigree jewelry was intro- 
duced by a Frenchman. In 1846 Thomas 
H. Lane, who came to Providence from 
3irmingham, England, began to make 
rolled plate by sweating the thin sheet on 
the base metal instead of soldering it on. 
This method was simpler, better and 
more economical than the soldering 
process. 

“The discovery of gold in California 
added a strong impetus to the manu- 


facture of jewelry. The Civil War 
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checked it for a time, but it has had a 
steady growth for the past 40 years.” 
Now, do you think the history of 
American jewelry can be condensed 
within smaller confines than these? 








Taste 


“T know what I like.” 

667 T is a characteristic of decorative art 

that it depends almost as much upon 
the critical as upon the creative faculty of 
the artist. More than any other art it de- 
pends upon taste; and by that test it stands 
or falls. It is taste that determines—what is 
it that it does not determine in decoration? 
It settles in the first place whether there 
shall be any decoration at all, how much of 
it, and of what kind, where it shall be in- 
troduced, and how executed. It prescribes 
what is wanted, what is admissible, and 
what is becoming. Not one of these ques- 
tions can be solved without reference to it. 
Every work of applied art is a problem, and 
the most important factor in its solution is 
taste. * * * ' 

“In the tacit assumption of taste on the 
part of every educated person there ig un- 
conscious recognition of the supremacy of 
the faculty. So firmly is this infatuation 
reoted in men’s minds that to question 
their authority in this respect is taken as 
an insult. Is not every Alderman a man of 
taste? We have all of-us met ere now the 
worthy gentleman who “knows what he 
likes”; he announces that incontrovertible 
fact with a self-satisfaction which seems to 
imply that really it is no slight merit in him 
that he knows no more. It would be, of 
course, the height of rudeness to suggest 
that his preference did not of necessity 
argue excellence. But why is it that in 
this matter of art a man, even while ad- 
mitting that he knows nothing of the sub- 
ject, will protest that he is none the less 
competent to give judgment? He would 
hesitate with regard to any other subject 
to pit his ignorance against the special 
knowledge of an expert. 

“The confusion in men’s minds is owing 
in part to a confusion of the different 
senses in which the word is used. * * * In 
reference to art there should be no mis- 
take about the meaning of the word. Liking 
is one thing and taste is quite another. 
One may thoroughly dislike whatever it 
may be, and yet acknowledge that it is 
good; and the faculty that enables us to 
recognize its merits, apart from our own 
likes and dislikes, is closely akin to taste. 
x*x*K * 

“It is curious to observe how little cor- 
respondence there is between the progress 
of civilization and of taste. Each appears 
to have gone its own way quite independ- 
ently of the other. * * * It would seem that 
the quality of taste, as revealed in the art 
of the past, may be the outcome either of 
simplicity, of submission, or of culture. 
Seeing that the times on which we have 
falled are out of tune with simplicity, and 
since the skeptic spirit of the age has de- 
termined that obedience in us shall not be 
blind, it would seem as if modern taste must 
be rooted in culture.”—L. F. Day. 








The hanauet of the Philadelphia Jewelers’ 
Club will be held Feb. 18. 











The W.W.W. proposition 


during the coming year 
1922 will be of great 
interest to the Jeweler 
who continually seeks 
new things in merchan- 
dise as well as new ideas 
in advertising. 
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How Jewelers Can Help the Police 








Captain McCrory, “Bull Dog” Head of Milwaukee Detective Force, Gives 
Some Practical Advice Gleaned from Years of Experience with Crooks 

















THE protection given jewelers by the 
police under modern police methods is 
just as much to the credit of the jeweler 
who co-operates with the police depart- 
ments, as it is to the credit of modern 
police methods, and success in the effort 
to apprehend the criminal of the jewelry 
field—the most slippery gentry in crimin- 
ality—stands or falls largely in the measure 
that the jeweler is systematic enough about 
his business to be able to give the police 
the necessary information. With detailed 
information in robberies, of whatever type 
or character they may be, it is really a 
simple matter to get the crooks and thieves. 
This summarizes the views of one of the 
most noted criminologists and “bane of 
jewelry thieves” in America; namely, Capt. 
Henry McCrory, the “bull dog” head of the 
detective force of Milwaukee, Wis., who 
kindly spent several hours with a JEWELERS’ 
CircULAR representative the other day, to 
talk about the jeweler and the police. 

Capt. McCrory got his “bull dog” appela- 
tion because he inevitably and invariably 
hangs onto a case till he solves it. There 
has been only ene exception in Milwaukee 
window smashing jewelry robberies, in which 
the captain has not been entirely successful 
in getting the man or the men, and this 
case is by no means closed. It is less than 
a year old. 

In the Milwaukee police station there is 
today a young man waiting trial who more 
than three years ago took part in a robbery 
in Wisconsin, according to definite charges 
preferred in the courts against him. His 
partner in the crime, one of the “dirtiest 
jobs” ever pulled in these parts, has already 
served about two years out of a 10 year 
sentence in the State penitentiary at Wau- 
pun, Wis. This illustrates Capt. McCrory’s 
“bull dog” tenacity in keeping after them, 
and getting them in the end. 

The aforementioned case in which success 
has not yet been achieved, shows a record 
in which the description of the stolen jewel- 
ry has not a single number or mark among 
the details, making it of course a most 
exceedingly difficult case to get a hold of 
and run down; nevertheless, something is 
likely to develop most any time in this 
case also. 

It is not so-called “third degree” stuff, to 
further elucidate, which gets results in 
police circles these days, so much as it is 
co-operation anc plain horse sense and 
science, so far as jewelry thievery is con- 
cerned. 

“We can’t of course station a man at 
every jewelry shop,” smilingly remarked 
Capt. McCrory in talking along these lines, 
“but, as criminals of this ilk have found 
out long ago, we happen to ‘be around’ 
just the same, soon after things have hap- 
pened, and with the co-operation of the 
jeweler, we will get there.” 

“Just what, would you say, Captain, ought 
the jeweler to do, in order to give that 
measure of co-operation which means 
prompt success in the apprehension and con- 


viction of thieves and crooks?” was a 
question fired at the detective chief by 
THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR man. 

“Now, in the first place, please bear in 
mind that this is not an interview about 
any member of the police department,” re- 
plied the Captain, ‘We are not wishing 
to have the lime-light thrust into our faces, 
if you please. 

“And, in the end, the reply to the question 
is so much fraught with ordinary simplicity 
that it hardly seems worth while to print. 

“But, so long as you insist on a reply, 
let me say this: It is all encompassed in 
that little word, ‘co-operation’ The de- 
tective or policeman who can get along 
without co-operation and horse sense is of 
course very nice in the story books, but 
he isn’t a detective or policeman in real 
police circles. He needs and seeks co-opera- 
tion. 

“Co-operation principally consists of hav- 
ing prompt information, and having plenty 
of it—accurate and complete. 

“Anything that has a number or a mark, 
should be described to the police—aside 
from personal descriptions if any are at 
all available, of the crooks—in greatest de- 
tail. Every number and mark should be 
included, as for instance in the case of a 
watch. 

“It appears to me that no jeweler can 
afford to have anything of value in the 
place which is not identifiable through 
some mark or number contained on the 
article. Let the mark be secret or secretly 
placed; well and good. It all helps. 

“The criminal that can get away with 
the theft of a marked or numbered article, 
no matter how deft and clever the robbery 
may have been staged, simply is not! 

“It seems to me that the jeweler has a 
great advantage over many other merchan- 
disers in the ability and occasion to have 
positive identification marks on everything 
in the store, or practically everything. It 
is, for example, exceedingly difficult to 
identify cash money. But rings, necklaces, 
watches, and all other jewelry can, as a 
rule, be marked very easily, and a little 
system will make such identification marks 
quickly available to the last degree. 

“Watches are very often the key to the 
discovery of other loot from a jewelry 
store,” continued the captain, in a rem- 
iniscent mood by this time. “They are 
never without numbers, several of them, on 
case and in the works, and we have been 
able to trace down some pretty slick rob- 
beries through the fact that watches went 
with them. 

“There is one Milwaukee jeweler who has 
a plan to protect his windows—and I may 
say that most of the cases of robbery now- 
adays are window-smashing events—which 
I as a police officer want to heartily recom- 
mend, and pay a worthy tribute to. He is 
George Durner, 745 3rd St. His plan 
ought to be a tip for jewelers in large and 
small cities. It is simple but highly efficient. 


At nightfall Mr. Durner simply puts up 
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a grating of iron over the window having 
valuable displays. This grating in no wise 
mars the appearance of the window. It gives 
the looker-on and passer-by perhaps also a 
hint of strength and security, and enter- 


prise, This grating slips on easily and 
comes off easily, all a matter for the de- 
signer of such things to figure out. It will 
withstand any brick or rock, whether 
thrown by a weakling or a star ‘pitcher.” 

“Mr. Durner adopted the idea after he 
had had three or four cases of window 
smashing. He got the culprits each time, 
and the loot was recovered, but Mr. Durner 
has now avoided the trouble and expense 
incident to window smashing, so far as it 
is humanly possible to do. 

“Not long ago a Milwaukee jeweler 
called up here at the central station and 
reported a suspicious character in the store. 
The jeweler simply ‘felt’ that the fellow 
was not right, despite an elegant and classy 
appearance. That’s co-operation. By the: 
time we got there, this fellow had already- 
proffered a $1,000 ‘certified’ check, on a2 
purchase of about $400 to $500, and when 
the detective saw the man, he knew he 
had one of the worst jewelry crooks in the 
country. He got his man, and the fellow 
was sent to a distant city where he was. 
wanted, and is serving time. 

“This illustrates not only what prompt 
co-operation on the jewelers’ part will do, 
but it also goes to show the co-operation 
existing like a network all over the country, 
among police officials on these subjects, 

“Two stick-up men robbed a Milwaukee 
store three years ago, and there was some 
shooting. One of the men was caught in 
New Jersey and is serving time in Wiscon- 
sin, and the other was caught two years 
later in Minnesota. 

“It happened to he two ex-soldiers who 
went wrong after the war. They escaped 
out of town here by changing from civilian 
clothing to uniforms. At the same time, 
this very change was the little incident 
uncovered by the detectives with the aid 
of a hotel clerk, which made the trial 
pretty plain, at least in the case of one of 
the fellows. The other did some clever 
doubling back and eluded the police of the 
country for a while, but he slipped after 
a while and a tell-tale secret mark of a 
jeweler here got him. 

“I will say for the Milwaukee department 
and for all other departments that there 
is perhaps no criminal case which brings 
out so much of the persistency and tenacity 
of the detective or policeman as a jewelry 
robbery, provided of course that the victim 
of the robbery is able to and does furnish 
the detailed information desired. 

“I know of only one case locally in 
which a jeweler practically refused to be 
prompt, and to furnish the detailed infor- 
mation which we should have had. Let 
this be said to the credit of the average 
jeweler. He is of course too good a busi- 
ness man to refuse to co-operate, or to 
expect ‘Sherlock Holmes’ stuff—picking the 
clues out of the air, so to speak.” 

Capt. McCrory is reported to be one of 
the best-posted men in the middle west as 
to the identity of jewelry robbers, and has 
engraved on his memory the features and 
natural or other marks of practically all of 
this ilk. So far as the professional jewelry 
robber is concerned, he is giving Milwaukee 
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and Wisconsin a pretty wide berth. The 
amateur, the man who thinks he can get 
something to eat and wear by robbing a 
jewelry store, is not considered much of a 
task by the police. This type, said the 
captain, invariably leaves clues that are 
plainly evident, and makes short shrift of 
this kind of a thing. 

Warnings were contained in the talk with 
the captain, that jewelers must be very 
careful in these times as to checks. “Cer- 
tification” of checks has been incorporated 
into the arts of the thief and crook now, 
and a mere certification cannot any longer 
be accepted, without due caution. Manipu- 
lative stealing at the counter is seeing some 
revival, too, and should be watched for. 
With crime generally on the increase, no 
one more than the jeweler should guard 
himself. Police departments are always and 
everlastingly willing to discuss these things 
with jewelers and give advice and counsel. 








Business Troubles of Today Are Not 
Merely Psychological 





By J. H. Tregoe, Secretary, National Association 
of Credit Men. 

ELLING a patient to stand upon his 

feet, believing thereby that he can 
exert strength enough to do it, might 
prove successful if the patient were 
laboring under some imaginary trouble, 
but it would never work if he were really 
not strong enough to stand. It seemed 
to us by a similar token most unwise 
to offer panaceas to business in the be- 
lief seemingly that our troubles were 
merely psychological. There is psychol- 
ogy always where human enterprise is 
concerned, but we assure our readers 
that the present economic conditions are 
far from entirely psychological and we 
have been too sick to stand upon our 
feet merely at the word of command. 

Offering remedies that would make 
people believe that the correction of this 
situation could be done overnight has 
stimulated false hopes, and we deprecate 
them immensely. Our recuperation proc- 
ess must be slow in order to be perma- 
nent and substantial. We were brought 
to a low pass by indiscretions. We 
played fast and loose with our com- 
mercial system. We danced and had to 
pay the fiddler. 

Recognizing the need of bringing in 
better business by natural methods and 
not by a process of command or over- 
night remedies, our attitude should be 
of persistently working with prudence 
and determination to get things right, 
and this can only be done by observing 
natural laws in the conduct of our own 
enterprises by observing prudence in the 
buying and selling of commodities and 
the extension of credit. Force of any 
kind might be disastrous. To give the 
patient credit for more strength than he 
has will arouse false hopes. 

Common sense should be the order of 
the day and only by this good quality 
can we recognize the real need of the 
period and that we cannot hope for a 
perfectly restored patient until his 
strength is back and he is able to 
weather the hard knocks of each day. 
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Police Protection for New York Jewelers Improved 
Through Efforts of Committee from Jewelry 
Crafts Association 














ROPER police protection for the 

jeweler has always been a problem 
throughout the industry but not until 
some members in the trade in New York 
started work, did any semblance of a 
solution appear. Through the efforts of 
a committee, representing the Jewelry 
Crafts’ Association, working in conjunc- 
tion with the police department, the up- 
town section of the metropolis, at least, 
now has a plan in operation which during 
its 12 months of existence has worked 
wonders and bids fair to reduce criminal 
operations in that part of the city to a 
minimum. 

It is a known fact that the Maiden 
Lane district is being well guarded by 
plain clothes men and has been for 
years, but the Jewelry Crafts’ Associa- 
tion working with the police, are now 
even planning to improve the system now 
in operation in the downtown section. 
Within a few weeks, it is hoped that a 
central point will have been arranged 
for, whereby anyone in need of a detec- 
tive in the Maiden Lane section may call 
at this address and they can be assured 
of getting a quick response. 


A year ago last December a committee 
from the Jewelry Crafts’ Association 
submitted to the Police Commissioner of 
New York the needs of the jewelry in- 
dustry for additional police protection. 
This committee showed the authorities 
the desirability of creating a new pre- 
scribed zone uptown similar to the one 
in the Maiden Lane district and of 
having a special squad of plain clothes 
men operate permanently to keep the 
section clear of crooks and suspicious 
characters. It was also shown that reput- 
able jewelers vouched for by the associa- 
tion should be able to obtain the 
necessary pistol permit to carry a 
revolver, through some central medium, 
thereby reducing the time and effort for- 
merly necessary to obtain such permits. 


Commissioner Enright and Chief In- 
spector Lahey cordially entered into the 
plans for such co-operation and assured 
the trade of their support and help. As 
the result of this conference, a special 
squad of detectives working under the 
direction of Chief Inspector Lahey and 
in charge of Detective Sergeant Bresnan, 
was assigned to the new uptown district 
which was zoned off from 23rd to 59th 
Sts. and from Broadway to Madison Ave. 

This permanent squad consists of eight 
men who work in pairs in specially as- 
signed districts, such as 42nd to 59th 
Sts., Detectives Stephens and Barron; 
34th to 42nd Sts., Detectives Stepat and 
O’Brien; below 34th St. on Fifth Ave., 
Detectives Marron and Shevlin; Herald 
and Greeley Squares district, Detectives 
Martin and Sherry. Detective-Sergeant 
Bresnan has a roving commission which 
covers the entire zone and enables him 


to keep in touch with all members of 
the squad and headquarters, so that 
proper co-ordination is maintained in the 
various centres. 

The central office established at the 
Police Station, 138 W. 30th St., telephone 
Chelsea 6958, forms a quick point of 
contact with any member of the squad 
and besides, one or more of the men 
call daily at the office of the Jewelry 
Crafts’ Association, 130 W. 42nd St., to 
make reports and obtain information as 
to any suspicious or unusual circum- 
stances that have come to the attention 
of the office. 

A review of the work of this squad 
for the past year shows how valuable 
this detail has been in preventing rob- 
beries and crimes of various sort and it 
is pleasing to note that no untoward cir- 
cumstances has happened since this 
squad has been in operation. It is con- 
fidently expected that as the men become 
better known to the trade, suggestions 
and advice can be more readily given 
and greater co-operation than ever be 
developed for the continuation of the 
good work. 

One good suggestion has already been 
made and it should have a distinct prac- 
tical value; that is for members of this 
squad to give, from time to time, to 
small groups of jewelers, instruction in 
rudimentary police practice and _ pro- 
cedure and on methods of description 
and identification. 

It seems that this plan of co-operation 
in New York which has worked so well, 
could be developed in various other cities, 
so that each centre could work out closer 
co-operation among the others for the 
apprehension of criminals who are mak- 
ing it a special business to prey upon 
the jewelry trade. 





Division of Parts in Metal Designing 





667 AVING settled the purpose which 

your design is intended to fill, the 
first things to consider are proportion and 
mass. Until these are settled it is of little 
use to go into details. You must consider 
the proportion between part and part. It 
is not well to divide a design horizontally or 
vertically into two or three apparently equal 
parts. One part should take precedence. It 
should be greater in height or width or 
bulk than the other part or parts. 

“The fact that they are so subordinated to 
the principal mass very greatly assists in 
giving that feeling of unity which is so 
necessary to any work of art. It is true 
that the principal mass need not be very 
much greater than its subordinates, but in 
some way it must be more important—either 
in form or color.’—H. Maryon. 








S. C. Wilcox & Son, Des Moines, Ia.; 
are offering 25 cents in full settlement 
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They’re Fooling You About Export Trade—Three Ways’ 


First—By Making You Think It Has Gone Glimmering 





By James H. Collins 

















Editor’s Note—The author of the following ar- 
ticle, Mr. Collins, is a well-known writer on world 
matters and finance, and was formerly a corre- 
spondent for the Philadelphia Public Ledger in 
South America. Mr. Collins was recently in- 
formed of a widespread propaganda carried on 
in this country, through rumor and printed words, 
to convince business men that our export trade 
had failed, and the following article was written 
by him to counteract the same, when investigation 
showed him that the reports circulated were ua- 


founded. In these articles he answers three ques- 
tions: Is our export trade dead? Is there any 
way to finance it? Do we particularly need this 


country? He is especially fitted to answer these 
questions, for he studied the subject for many 
years and has been in close touch recently with 
exporters, bankers and business men who are 
leading factors in the export business. He takes 
up one phase of the subject in question in the 
article herewith. Other phases will be taken up 
in another article published March lst, and a 
third to be published April 5th—Tue Epiror. 





HAVE you heard about the five branches 
of American business concerns that 
wound up their affairs and left Rio Janeiro— 
and heard that this is just typical of Ameri- 
can export business all over the world? 

Have you seen that picture of American 
goods piled up outdoors in Buenos Aires 
because the customs house is full of unsold 
Yankee notions, a mountain of merchandise, 
2,500 automobiles among other things, pro- 
tected only by an Argentine cavalryman or 
two—refused by purchasers because the 
dollar is so high? 

Have you heard of the contracts we lost 
for American steel rails, car wheels, locomo- 
tives, milling machinery, cement, etc., here, 
there and everywhere around the globe, be- 
cause German concerns bid twenty-five to 
fifty per cent under us? 

Ain’t it awful? 

If you judge by what people say, and 
what the newspapers print, our export trade 
is in a very bad way. We have lost all 
the gains made during the war. The Ger- 
mans, British, French, Italians and Belgians 
are taking orders and customers away from 
us. American sales branches established in 
other countries are being closed, and Ameri- 
can branch banks. Exchange is against us, 
labor costs in other countries are against 
us—everything seems to be against us. 


3ut the darkest hour always comes be- 
fore dawn, according to the old saying. 
This export hour is so dark that many 
business men think there isn’t going to be 
any dawn. Maybe you are one of them. 
Maybe you got your share of export trade 
during the war, and built high hopes on it, 
and then swore off on export trade alto- 
gether when your customers abroad stopped 
buying and refused shipments. 

Has it occurred to you that things might 
not be quite as bad as they are painted in 
this export business? Suppose it were to 
the interest of competitors to make things 
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look blacker than they are, gaining advantage 
over you by ladling out gloom—would they 
do it? 

They certainly would, and are doing it, 
and your’re probably helping them! 

Five American branch houses did shut up 
shop in Rio de Janeiro, but they would not 
be considered important concerns here at 
home, had not really gained a footing in 
srazilian trade, and were insignificant com- 
pared with the American houses left 
throughout Brazil. 

American branch banks have closed in 
other countries, but there is a strong finan- 
cial organization left to take care of normal 
trade. 

Rejected American goods were piled up 
in Buenos Aires and other import points 
abroad, but as the average American busi- 
nessman did not have it impressed upon him 
until several months after, so he has yet to 
hear that foreign buyers and American 
sellers have been steadily negotiating these 
goods jnto consumption, and that the piles 
are rapidly diminishing—in some cases gone 
altogether. 

“The congestion of American merchan- 
dise here in the ports of Argentina is now 
a negligible factor,” wrote a_well-posted 
American in Buenos Aires as far back as 
October. “Liquidations have proceeded 
most satisfactorily up to the point where 
only about ten per cent of the goods held in 
the bonded warehouses six months ago is 
yet to be liquidated. Copious general rains 
promise a bumper crop this year, and with 
good crops and good pasturage this country, 
even though prices of grains, meats and 
hides are low, will always have funds suffi- 
cient to acquire the large quantities of manu- 
factured articles needed by its growing 
population.” 

It is true that the Germans have been 
most persistent in bidding under our prices, 
and we have lost some contracts. But not 
so many as you may have been led to think. 
The Germans began quoting lower prices 
all over the world on Armistice day, and 
making plenty of noise about it. But quota- 
tions are not goods. In most cases the 
goods have never been delivered, and where 
they actually arrived, have often been found 
twenty-five to fifty per cent. below Ameri- 
can quality. 

“Competition is daily becoming keener, 
and Germany is coming back strong with 
her cheap prices,’ says the same corre- 
spondent, “but it must not be forgotten that 
German prices, as time goes on, are approxi- 
mating American and British prices in 
Argentina. In lines such as cutlery, for 
instance, today German prices are only 
twenty per cent under American prices, 
whercas six months ago they were about 
forty per cent cheaper. As the price of 


the dollar declines, American competition 
with German goods will of necessity be on 
a more advantageous basis. The decline in 
dollar exchange although low, is inevitable.” 

And this does not take into consideration 
another equalizing influence at work—the 
inevitable rise of German wages and manu- 
facturing costs already taking place. 

Notes to the value of $75,000 were lately 
offered a banker by a concern worth 
$1,000,000, with assets three times its lia- 
bilities—not drafts, mind, but notes for 
which that house was directly responsible. 

“Why, this is an export house!” exclaimed 
the banker in horror, and without looking 
into the standing of the borrower, refused 
the loan. 


In another case an issue of 10-year notes 
offered by a thoroughly sound corporation 
could not be sold because investors saw the 
word “export” in the corporate name, 

We have worked ourselves into a queer 
state of mind, and more than one interested 
party would like to have us stay in it, and 
is scheming to that end. The German brand 
of gloom for American consumption is most 
subtle and effective. The prestidigitator 
says to his audience, “When I tell you to 
look here, look somewhere else.” That 
Germany is saying the same thing, with 
more than one card up her sleeve, is shown 
in her effort to make us think we are losing 
business in South America, where she sent 
only five per cent of exports before the war, 
and thus diverts our attention from Europe, 
where 80 per cent of her export business 
was done. 

Nor are the Germans alone feeding us 
gloom. Much of the world’s news is writ- 
ten and distributed by Britishers who can- 
not be blamed for cabling the fact that 
another American bank or branch has been 
closed in this port or that. So with the 
Italians, French and other competitors in 
world trade—if gloom gives them advan- 
tages over us, they cannot be blamed if we 
swallow it without investigation. 

3ut we are making our own gloom, too, 
and cleverly fooling ourselves about ex- 
port business. What appears like propa- 
ganda is more often the echo of our own 
lamentations. One of our commercial at- 
taches recently cabled a balance picture of 
the business situation in a certain foreign 
country, first giving all the unfavorable 
points, followed by those that were en- 
couraging. At least one newspaper pub- 
lished all the unfavorable points under a 
scare heading, ignoring the favorable con- 
ditions. More than one editor feels that 
the American business man wants to hear 
the worst about export trade, and prints 
news of that kind to please him. 

In other depressions, the American manu- 
facturer has always gone abroad for cus- 
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Have You Seen It? 
The new Midget Jr. 
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Sold Thru the Wholesaler Send to Your Jobber for Selection 


The Midget Jr., born January 1st, and a good healthy Baby it is. Like our Regular Mid- 
get, a perfectly practical, no fuss case in every respect. 
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tomers. But this depression found him 
already selling abroad, and losses on export 
business were part of the depression. 
Probably that is why he singled out export 
business and made it the scapegoat for most 
of his business troubles. Orders have been 
cancelled here at home, sales have fallen off, 
people have been unable to buy, and business 
concerns or their branches have quit. That 
things are no worse abroad than at home, 
however, is seldom admitted. 

The only real loss we have suffered 
in export markets is that of the inflated 
boom demand, and the fly-by-night ex- 
port concerns that spawned to prey upon 
it. That trade is gone, leaving the solid, 
growing trade we had before the war in 
American commodities recognized as best 
for the money all over the world, and 
it is growing in increased ratio. And 
the parasite export house has gone too, 
leaving the old, experienced export con- 
cerns with their established business. 

While the American manufacturer and 
banker are fully persuaded that export 
trade has gone glimmering, here is where 
it really stands today: 

An old export concern, well established 
before the war, sells to South American 
customers a wide range of machinery 
and supplies, mostly made by manufac- 
turers who could not afford to send their 
own salesmen abroad, much less main- 
tain branches. During the past six 
months this house has sold $1,000,000 
worth of goods to its South American 
customers, all on credit. For if its cus- 
tomers were asked to pay now, exchange 
is so unfavorable that they would have 
to spend the equivalent of a dollar and 
a half in their money for every dollar 
paid. They could be forced to do it, or 
even be persuaded, but that would create 
hard feelings, and the house would lose 
many customers. To avoid this, they are 
being carried in the belief that exchange 
will become normal in a year, making it 
possible to pay up. Meanwhile the South 
Americans are paying interest for the 
accommodation. This has tied up all the 
export concern’s capital. Today, it could 
not only sell a half or three-quarters of 
a million dollars’ more to the same cus- 
tomers, but at prices so much lower that 
trading would be on an evener basis. The 
only difficulty is to get credit or find 
additional capital. In the present state 
of credit and investments, it can’t be 
done. But that is a business and bank- 
ing problem of our own, not any difficulty 
of export trade. Customers are waiting 
abroad for our goods. They need them. 
No other country has advantages over 
us in price when it comes to the charac- 
teristic things we sell abroad. And this 
is a true picture of actual export condi- 
tions today. Altogether different from 
the fanciful picture of wreck and futility 
that the word “export” suggests to the 
average American business man. 

Whether our gloom be kept alive by 
quick-witted competitors of other nation- 
alities, or by ourselves, it no longer has 
any foundation in actual business con- 
ditions. It was justified a year or so ago, 
the logical reaction from the easy selling 
and inflation of days when the whole 
world turned to us for goods unobtain- 
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able from other countries. That was a 
healthy reaction. We haven't dropped 
into the depths, but are simply back upon 
the sound business foundation of our 
export trade in pre-war days, with the 
job of building just as though there had 
been no war or war boom. Difficulties 
of reconstruction in export trade are no 
greater than in business at home. Far 
from being. fooled by the clamor of the 
moment, which is six months behind ac- 
tual conditions, business concerns with 
accurate information, a far-sighted per- 
spective, and a broad definite policy, are 
going after their share of world business 
today, and building for tomorrow. 





A Warning to Gem Experts 





WE are in receipt of the following printed 

warning from Dr. Alfred Eppler, a 
gem expert of Crefeeld, Germany, As some 
of our readers may come across these very 
deceptive stones in America, we append a 
translation. 

“In recent times rubies have frequently 
been placed before me for investigation, cut 
cabochon and facetted, that have shown 
superficially all kinds of pecularities which 
one sees now and then in genuine rubies; 
nevertheless the stones have proven syn- 
thetic. On closer inspection we cannot avoid 
the impression that these pecularities have 
been brought about purposely in order to 
lead the expert in stones astray on a super- 
ficial examination; that we have here to do 
with a real fraud. 

“Where these stones originate and who the 
clever ‘faker’ is I have not been able to 
bring out so far. Perhaps these lines, which 
we beg the technical papers to disseminate, 
may help to uncover him. 

“The peculiarities noted are as follows: 
Mostly, but not always, the stones are pur- 
posely cut irregularly, after the manner of 
the Indian gem-cutter. Thus, the stones are 
often cut thick (lumpy) the culet does not 
lie under the middle of the table, or the 
stone is thinner on one side than the other, 
the girdle is badly maintained, the facets 
are irregular, and so on. With cabochons 
the base (back) is not level or evenly con- 
caved but irregular, also partly rough, and 
so on. Generally also these stones show 
flaws, which however have been brought 
about artificially: more or less angular cav- 
ities, usually several lying in a line and, 
connected with these, even crevices and 
cracks. 

“The intent of these injuries is easily un- 
derstood from the following: in natural ru- 
bies crystals of other minerals are not rarely 
found enclosed and often alongside one an- 
other in a definable crystallographic position, 
set all in a line. When these crystals 
come to the surface in grinding they break 
loose, and with large crystals noticeable 
holes arise, but, with small ones only slight 
unevenness or roughness. Frequently the 
stone, on the breaking out of such crystals, 
gets cracks. 

“These crystal occlusions inside the stone 
are, in a scientific investigation, unfailing 
marks that no synthetic but a natural ruby 
is before us; and the dealer in stones knows 
that in natural rubies, such holes, roughness, 
cracks, etc., appear. When, besides this the 
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stone shows irregular Indian cutting, it is 
comprehensible that the dealer supposes he 
has a true ruby before him. 

“Our ‘faker’ knows that exactly; he is a 
man of no common knowledge, he is an ex- 
pert cutter and understands how to work the 
gem-cutting machine, His fake work is not 
awkward but carried out with special knowl- 
edge and great art; he also avoids exaggera- 
tion, everything appears truly natural and 
matter of course. We can, therefore, well 
concede that he knows his business. But, 
confronted with scientific research methods, 
even the most skilful ‘faking’ will not hold. 
But who knows through how many hands 
the stone has already passed before some- 
one suspects it and sends it to be investi- 
gated! Who knows on what little marble 
table of a coffee house it passed from the 
‘faker’ or the accomplice first into the hands 
of the unsuspecting, or in what parcel of 
genuine stones it was once intermingled! 
Who knows whether the ‘faker’ works in 
a garret in Europe or in the bamboo hut 
of an Indian. That the ‘faking’ is carried 
out according to plan and with success I 
am assured. Such fakes are as profitable, 
at least, as the counterfeiting of banknotes, 
but not so easy to discover and bring to 
punishment. For no betraying printing- 
plates and apparatus are needed in their 
manufacture. Also, in dealing in stones, 
to trace backwards the path a stone has 
taken is very difficult. By chance, perhaps, 
we will succeed in getting on to the track 
of the ‘faker’ and put a stop to his unclean 
proceedings ; meanwhile it means going spec- 
ially carefully in the purchase of these kind 
of stones and only buying from persons you 
know and on whom you can rely when it 
is proven that a stone is not genuine and 
is ‘faked.’ ” 

Diamonds for the Married Only 
[N the London society monthly Le Beau 

monde, or Literary and Fashionable 
Magazine, of February, 1807, we read the 
following words under the sub-head “General 
Observations on Ladies’ Dress”: ‘“Dia- 
monds are no longer, as formerly, confined 
to the embellishments of the married Belle: 
according to the present etiquette of the 
toilette, the fair nymph of sixteen now 
blazes in them as brightly as the sober 
matron of sixty did formerly, and they seem 
now to have usurped the place of pearls, and 
to be the prevailing and distinguished orna- 
ments of rank, youth, and beauty. The hair 
in a style of the greatest simplicity, with 
or without bows, a few very light curls on 
the forehead, or down the side of the face, 
boasts only the elegant ornament of a cres- 
cent-formed diamond comb, which fastens 
it behind, without any other decoration.” 

Tf we can consider this statement as seri- 
ously intended, it strikes the date when the 
debutante and younger ladies first broke 
out into diamond adornment. And we must 
consider the wearing of diamonds by the 
fair sex in England as an adornment pre- 
empted by the married and forbidden the 
younger ones until the year 1807. Well, we 
can only say, the “flapper” certainly, in 
these days, takes advantage of her freedom. 

















The Boston Jewelers’ Club banquet will 
be held Feb, 8. 
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DESIGN AWARDS MADE 


Director Rose Announces Winners in Com- 
petition Held by Rhode Island 
School of Design 


Provipence, R. I., Jan, 25.—The second 
series of prize designing held this term at 
the new jewelry and silversmithing depart- 
ment of the Rhode Island School of Design 
which was decided recently, has proven 
the great international recognition and im- 
portance this local industrial educational in- 
stitution has already attained. Among the 
successful competitors was a young man 
born in Calcutta, India, who is taking the 
full course in jewelry making and designing. 

The contest was for the best models sub- 
mitted of the new Masonic emblem—King 
Solomon’s charm—that is being made by the 
Potter & Buffington Co., of this city, by 
whom the prizes were offered, the contests 
being open to all students at the school. 
The parts to be modeled were divided into 
six numbers and when the awards were 
announced by Augustus Rose, director of 
the department, it was found that the young 
Calcutta student, Amarandranath Sen, had 
won two prizes. The awards were as fol- 
lows: 

Model No. 1: 1st—Amarandranath Sen; 
2nd—Howard H, Pearce, of Providence; 
3rd—Chester B. Maine, of Natick, R. I. 





Model No. 2: lst—Paul Marino, Provi- 
dence; 2nd—Amarandranath Sen, of Cal- 
cutta. 

Model No. 3: Charles Donler, of Provi- 
dence. 

Model No. 4: Timothy Brown, of 


Brighton, Me. 

Model No. 5: Raymond Capece, of Prov- 
idence. 

Model No. 6: 
dence. 

Only one prize was offered in each of the 
last three groups. 


Paul Marino, of Provi- 


Amarandranath Sen-is an interesting char- 
acter and his course of training at the School 
of Design will unquestionably create a closer 
bond between Providence and his native 
town, and bring the local institution to fa- 
vorable attention in that far-away land. 
Sen came from the class in that country 
known as tradesmen, and his family for gen- 
erations had been jewelers famous through- 
out the Indies for their workmanship in 
Oriental filigree designs. He was born in 
January, 1900, and graduated from one of 
the colleges there with high honors. For 
eight years he was a student of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, who was awarded the Nobel 
prize for being the greatest poet of his day. 
The young man began his studies with the 
intention of becoming an electrical engineer, 
but his iather was desirous of having him 
follow the family calling, and finally per- 
suaded him to turn his attention to jewelry 
making. Last June the young man came to 
the United States by way of California and 
after an extensive tour of this country on 
his way eastward during which he was sev- 
eral times advised to take up his vocational 
training at the Rhode Island School of De- 
sign. Having decided to follow this advice 
he finally came to Providence and was so 
favorably impressed that he entered the in- 
stitution at the beginning of the school year 
in September, 1921. He is taking the full 
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course in jewelry making and designing, but 
instead of the customary four years, he is 
taking both the day and evening classes and 
so expects to complete it in two years. 

Upon completion of his course at the 
Rhode Island School of Design, it is the in- 
tention of the young man to enter one of 
the manufacturing jewelry establishments of 
this city in order to obtain a practical knowl- 
edge of trade in an American factory. He 
expects to spend about a year in the shop 
and will then go to Europe and visit the 
jewelry producing centres, especially in Ger- 
many, and thence return to Calcutta where 
he expects to arrive early in 1926. He will 
then enter business with his father introduc- 
ing American and European ideas into the 
business. 

The quarterly reports submitted to the 
Executive Board the past week concerning 
the work and progress of the School of 
Design, are of more than usual interest in- 
dicating, that notwithstanding business de- 
pressions there is a constantly increasing de- 
mand for educational opportunities along 
vocational lines. 








Results of “Perfect Package Cam- 
paign” Announced 





Shippers of the country made a score of 
99.10 per cent in the “Perfect Package 
Campaign,” according to a recapitulation of 
the results of the movement just announced 
by the Joint Campaign Committee of the 
American Railway Association and the 
American Railway Express Co., which con- 
ducted the campaign throughout the coun- 
try in November. 

Reports of the business handled and the 
number of exceptions taken on packages, 
because of some error or defect in packing, 
marking or registration, were tabulated in 
Chicago by a corps of accountants, and 
took a week to complete. 

During the Perfect Package Month, as 
November was designated, the railroads 
were credited with handling 9,339,745 freight 
shipments, to which 101,760 exceptions were 
filed by the carriers, During the same 
period the express company handled 10,899,- 
352 shipments, to which 81,070 exceptions 
were taken, In other words, all of the 
carriers handled 20,239,097 shipments, freight 
and express, on which 182,830 exceptions 
were entered by carriers, giving a national 
percentage of 99.10 per cent. 

These figures were tabulated from reports 
received, up to Dec. 22, 1921, from 1294 
cities in the United States, divided into five 
classes, according to population. The 50 
leading cities, with a population of 100,000 
shipped out more than half the business 
handled by the carriers, representing 5,724,- 
764 shipments by freight and 7,871,455 by 
express for a percentage of 95.15 per cent. 

The 156 cities having a population from 
25,000 to 100,000 forwarded 3,455,254 ship- 
ments by freight and express, with total 
exceptions filed of 37,891, for a score of 
98.91 per cent. Two hundred and fifty-four 
cities, with a population between 10,000 and 
25,000, shipped 1,946,683 shipments, with 
21,883 exceptions for a score of 98.88 per 
cent. Two hundred and twenty-seven cities, 
with a population from 5,000 to 10,000, made 
688,678 shipments, with .4,898 exceptions, 
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for a score of 99.29 per cent. Six hundred 
and one cities with a population of 5,000 
and under obtained a score of 99.40 per 
cent, with 552,263 freight and express ship- 
ments, on which 3,338 exceptions were 
filed. 








The Value of a Smile 





No finer gift was ever bestowed upon a 

man than the power to smile. Very easy 
is it to smile when the sun is shining, when 
things are coming one’s way, when there is 
nothing to worry you, when the whole world 
seems to be singing, but to smile when the 
clouds are gathering, when things are not 
coming right, when defeat seems inevitable, 
when losses are apprehended is the real gift, 
and will save a man from the bridge of 
adversity. The country has had a bad case 
of nerves. Gloom has prevaded its atmos- 
phere. It seems so strange after the jazz 
period of the post-war days that they should 
ever come to a halt and matters brought to 
a stage where everything has seemed to go 
wrong. The remedy is to smile. ‘Smile and 
smile again, no matter how barren the en- 
velopes may be that come to one’s desk in 
the mails of the day, and no matter how 
difficult the problems may be, no matter how 
hard the struggle may be. We can save 
ourselves a wonderful amount of real 
worry, and after all, worry has never gotten 
a person anywhere. We can solve our prob- 
lems, we can hew away at difficult situations 
just so long as a smile is on our face and 
a song on our lips. This is not difficult. 
It is but natural. It isn’t the heritage of 
a few, it is the opportunity of all. 

Smiling is the remedy we offer the nation 
for the dispelling of every bit of gloom, 
for the removing of every bit of depres- 
sion. Every little thing that brings a smile 
is an asset to the nation and everyone who 
smiles is a true citizen of the nation. 

J. H. Trecoz, 
Secretary-Treasurer, National Association 
of Credit Men. 





Smile and Win 


A smile is the first step towards suc- 
cess, it indicates prosperity, breeds 
confidence, attracts attention, encourages 
conversation, radiates warmth, wins friends, 
woos hearts, relieves anxiety, restores 
faith, routs ruin, destroys doubt, dispels 
gloom, and is the cornerstone of a temple 
of happiness. 

You must banish sorrow, worry sin. 

You must believe, smile, work, win. 
A. A. Mowsray. 








A padded brick, thrown through a dis- 
play window of the S. L. Pink jewelry 
store, Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich, 
yielded about $300 in watches and brace- 
lets and rings. A description of a man seen 
near the store was turned over to the police. 

Jackson, Mich., police have been un- 
able to find any trace of the thief who 
broke the display window of the W. W. 
Bugg jewelry store and escaped with 
watches and rings valued at nearly $1,000, 
Jan. 24. The window was smashed with 
an iron hasp from a freight car. 
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Established 90 Years 1922 


Quality has always been our first aim. For nearly a 
century we have offered the jeweler Thimbles that he 
could -guarantee. Our later product, Automatic Eve- 
glass Holders are made with the same care. 














Send for illustrated price list 








15-17-19 Maiden Lane 


Ketcham & McDougall, Inc. New York, N.Y. 





















































featuring 


No. 114—The Most 
Popular Watch of a 
popular line; 18 karat 
Belais white gold, 17 
Jewel Breguet Hair- 
spring, Oval Shape, 
6% Ligne. 

Priced for Your Profit 
BRUNER WATCH 

COMPANY, INC. 


93-95 NASSAU STREET 
NEW YORK 


a “ So aie danas tree tee gare ee 
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Canadian Imports of Clocks, Watches, Jewelry and Gems. 





Toronto, Can., Jan. 26—The monthly report of the Trade of Canada for November 
gives the value of imports for home consumption in the jewelry and allied trades as follows: 


Eight months ending 



























































- Month of November November, 
= * 
" 
1920 1921 1920 1921 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
Clecink 2s Siow ce Ras heen eile ee OI Pa ea 2,384 1,205 9,991 7,907 
United States....... 88,762 51,244 594,838 417,951 
RN octave. ecg iphniawiss 3,138 449 9,238 4,400 
GOPURBRY  v.eciseiacaiis 915 616 3,336 18,836 
POE stk uheeeaealn echeaea «some 4,460 26 
Switzerland ....... 1,490 362 7,282 2,675 
Other countries..... 146 14,047 773 23,171 
fe ae 96,835 67,923 629,918 475,466 
SOB ars ay 5-8 Sars, ba RNIN 4 RSS United Kingdcm.... 216 91 2,406 1,337 
United States...... 2,789 31,908 18,893 45,566 
DEED. Cc wecteuens -  azaaiecr ” teeavaen 3,125 370 
Switzerland ....... 12,556 5,391 110,634 69,603 
CHEE COMM cess Uskiaaen kaswees.  “eReal 2,500 
uate tise 15,561 37,390 135,058 119,436 
Watch actions and movements and parts 
thereof. finished or unfinished. including 
winding bars and sleeves...........+005 United Kingdom.... 1,556 100 16,366 4,149 
United States...... 77,655 40,865 613,299 304,259 
Ly EE eer ee eC ee ee 21,586 685 
Switzerland ....... 155,428 49,434 1,066,041 526,292 
OO CORRRER 626s eecens 8 esees Sere 
yy eee 234,639 90,399 1,717,431 835,385 
Watch cases and parts thereof, finished or 
unfinished ....... » iPr DETERS United Kingdom.... 120 93 3,152 948 
United States....... 11,623 10,668 126,101 74,102 
PEE conc ie laden. cakes wanbace ee 
Switzerland ........ 15,766 5,827 104,869 36,130 
Other countries..... See ree 
DOU a isicineiesaceis 27,831 16,588 252,925 111,180 
NUM, ccs dcnthieirsiart eh. ueiare oe we ew United Kingdom.... 21,590 10,863 176,869 70,045 
United States...... 80,885 90.364 606,462 438,130 
PN 6a eiv ash 6055526 eee Cee” kanes 
PEM. ccieasvecies ‘ 1,507 5,356 85,181 50,367 
ERE. “tae naewieeeaae 4,029 1,153 34,720 6,534 
Other countries..... 1,184 5,114 9,243 30,050 
Aer 110,069 112,849 920,241 595,126 
Sterling cr other silverware, n. 0. P..eeeeee United Kingdom.... 9,144 15,493 189,982 82,941 
‘ United States...... 7,351 8,566 58,614 38,826 
SMR axar6 bth o'ecahecavee 75 379 2,821 3,224 
COG COURINIOR css sasdce “oedece 891 4,159 
Weecd vertexes 16,570 24,438 252,308 129,150 
Manufactures cof gold and silver, n. 0. p..United Kingdom.... 5,077 533 42,245 15,810 
United States....... 11,212 5,089 87,879 42,121 
CC re 307 1,950 5,513 7,117 
Netherlands ........ Me acne 2,439 1,862 
Other countries..... OP seeder 207 132 
‘| a er 16,828 7,572 138,283 67,042 
l'recious stones and imitations thereof, net ee SA Pt 
mounted or set, and pearls and imitations 
thereof, pierced, split, strung or not, but 
ie. MME (OU MUIR 950, wie ae pce ae Same United Kingdom.... 9,267 1,656 209,123 77,298 
United States....... 14,007 9,307 111,269 53,312 
Me OI Cas Ga CO Meds 3 cae 29 
ee ree 15,607 = 17,543 171,680 84,530 
GOREN aricitiewence pein 7,384 8,029 13,637 
MN ied itieaadainecrs Cee wieecs 13,615 994 
ee or re 2,013 3,029 36,242 13,839 
DONE Siciccce ° oéaeka seeman 3,755 2,110 
Other countries..... oo) a ee 4,029 20,389 
TOU. iisekeaus 42,594 38,919 557,742 266,138 
DidtMONGs, UNSC i666. 000s cc dices scvesssce United Kingdom.... 60,866 41,548 1,200,817 911,115 
United States....... 3,820 327 92,788 42,330 
MI gk svccescae. 40,154 47,020 169,390 505,042 
NE 6h d 5: ¥ bce: d a os i —e 14,966 18,627 
Netherlands ........ 52,248 80,566 374,145 605,942 
Switzerland ........ POOP dasens 5,381 121 
CEES COUMME 6655 kkcien,  vacens 2,603 1,964 





ON iis acsitass 








172,866 169,461 


1,869,090 2,085,141 
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Gold Chinese Cup of T’ang Period 
on Exhibition Metro- 
politan Museum of Art 


at the 


THE cup illustrated herewith was re- 
cently acquired by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, and is of 
Chinese origin, belonging to the T’ang 
Period, The current issue of the Bulletin 
issued by the museum publishes the follow- 
ing history and description of the cup: 
“The report is that it was found in the 
Province of Honan, but where is not 
known; the crust of lime firmly deposited 
on the surface and only partly removed 
seems to indicate that the piece was found 
in the water, either at the bottom of a 
well or in the river. 
“The cup consists of a bowl three inches 
in diameter, hammered out, with a heavy 

















COLD CUP, CHINESE 
TANG PERIOD (618-906 A. D.) 


ring round the edge, and decorated with 
an engraved border of a continuous scroll 
on a tooled background. The almost glo- 
bular bowl stands on a plain, hammered- 
out ring soldered on, which forms the root, 
and it has for a handle the most delightfully 
modeled, cast and cut figure of a crouching 
lion, which bites the solid rim, 

“This lion, about 1%2 inches long, is a 
little masterpiece and with the engraved 
border mentioned above is the only deco- 
ration of the severely simple cup. Unfor- 
tunately there is only one lion, though the 
marks clearly show that originally there 
were two handles; the other one has been 
broken off, perhaps at an early date, per- 
haps when it was found, 

“Some silver Chinese cups of this early 
period are known—in the Nara treasure 
house several silver, as well as silver-gilt 
ones, have been preserved, and our museum 
owns a very handsome specimen described 
in the May Bulletin, but so far we had not 
seen or heard of any gold cups. There 
is no reason why some day they may not 
come to light, as the Chinese undoubtedly 
had and used precious metals at a very 
early date, but very few pieces have escaped 
the melting pot. 

“The cup is exhibited in Room E 9 with 
the Chinese jewelry. 

G. A. Schlechter, 38 N. 9th St., Read- 
ing, Pa., recently furnished 400 sterling 
silver loving cups for the 68th anniver- 
sary of the Liberty Fire Co., of Reading, 
and also 500 gilt stick pins in the shape 
of pretzels for the same association. A 
large loving cup for the Boy Scouts of 
America was also supplied. 
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| sowoex WEDDING RINGS eowoe 


Diamond Set—Plain—Hand Carved 


The Diamond Set wedding rings are speedily increasing in popularity. They 
are set with fine full cut stones all the way around, part way, or spaced. 

















DIAMOND SET 


The Hand Carved Seamless wedding rings, made in Platinum, Green, Yellow 
or White Gold are beautiful in design and finish, many exclusive. 


HAND CARVED 


The plain wedding rings, which are seamless, are made in a variety of widths 
and will meet every fancy of your customers 


— PLAIN 


J. B. BOWDEN & CO. 


15-17-19 Maiden Lane, New York 





























Easiest to Set 
and 


A) kN Easiest to Sell 


TRADE MARK 


Latest and Most Improved 


Resembling a solitaire to perfection when set up, 


Cluster Skeleton — 
As 


j fcr. SIZE , 2% 2% 


| BB Bs & » EY 
| GS 6S 7 O Oy 
| or OY Se ay Mo 


' 
x 
2 





O> G 
SER par. Penni 


Eliasoftf & Birnbaum 


Manufacturers of Diamond Mountings 
80 Nassau St., New York 


These clusters solidly constructed is the result of years 
Pat. Mar. 8 1921 of experience Pat. Mar. 8, 1921 


7 Fee 
Mounted Made of 10% hard platinum op View 





Sold Unmounted Only Through the Wholesale Trade Exclusively. 


Samples sent on request 
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HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 





Members of American Jewelers’ Protective 
Union Meet in New York and Elect 
Officers and Board of Governors 
for Ensuing Year 
The rooms of the National Jewelers’ 
Board of Trade, 15 Maiden Lane, New 
York, were the scene last Wednesday after- 
noon of the annual meeting of the members 





R, G, 


MONROE, RE-ELECTED PRESIDENT 


of the American Jewelers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation, Inc. The only business transacted 
was the election of officers, a board of di- 
rectors and a nominating committee to 
serve for the ensuing year. 

The meeting was presided over by Wil- 
liam I. Rosenfeld, third vice-president, who 


WM. I. ROSENFELD, WHO PRESIDED 


acted in the absence of President Monroe. 
The first order of business was the election 
of a president and three vice-persidents. 
This resulted in the re-election of Rolland 
G. Monroe as president; M. D. Rothschild, 
first vice-president; Frank Jeanne, second 
vice-president, and William I. Rosenfeld, 
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to again serve as third vice-president. 

Following the election, the nominating 
committee submitted the names of 20 mem- 
bers to serve as a board of directors for 
the ensuing year. The slate as proposed by 
the committee was elected in its entirety and 
includes the following to serve as directors: 
Godfrey Eacret, of Shreve, Treat & Eaeret ; 
Lawrence D. Frank of Konijn & Frank; 
Frank Jeanne of Wm. S. Hedges & Co.; 
William F. Juergens of Juergens & Ander- 
son Co.; Lovis Kahn of L. & M. Kahn & 
Co.; Arthur Lorsch of Albert Lorsch & Co.; 
Walter P. McTeigue of Walter P. Mc- 
Teigue, Inc.; Rolland G. Monroe of R. G. 
Monroe & Co.; Julius S. Oppenheimer of 
Oppenheimer Bros. & Veith; Joseph Rees 
of Zimmern, Rees & Co.; Lee Reichman of 
Reichman Bros.; William I. Rosenfeld; M. 
D. Rothschild of American Gem & Pearl 
Co.; Simon Sichel of Eichberg & Co.; Mar- 
cel N. Smith of Smith-Patterson Co.; Emil 





M. D. ROTHSCHILD, 1ST VICE-PRESIDENT 


Tas of A. S. Van Wezel; Marcus S. Van 
Wezel of S. L. Van Wezel; George R. 
Whitehead of Marchand Bros. & Co.; Gil- 
bert T. Woodhull of Mount & Woodhull; 
Otto D. Wormser of Wormser & Mayers. 

The only change in the board of directors 
was the election of Emil Tas to serve in 
place of the late Michael Dreicer, who 
passed away several months ago. The only 
other business of the meeting was the re- 
election of the same nominating committee, 
who served during the past year. This 
committee is composed of the following: 
Charles L. Power, chairman; Charles R. 
Jung, Albert M. Kohn, Julius Raunheim and 
Jules Franklin. 

After the meeting of the members was 
adjourned, the new board of directors went 
into session, at which time, Gilbert T. 
Woodhull was re-elected treasurer; Ar- 
thur Lorsch re-elected secretary, and Charles 
L. Robinson was again chosen as assistant 
secretary. 








Solomon Blume, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
taken a place with S. Hirsh’s jewelry store 
on Madison St., Fairmont, W. Va., as watch 
and jewelry repairman. 
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SYNTHETIC GOLD A MYTH 





Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale University An- 
nounces that Alleged Discovery Is Not 
Authenticated 
That the newspapers of the country will 
leave no stone unturned to counteract the 
effects of the first reports from Europe to 
the effect that synthetic gold had been made 
was evidenced in many ways in the past 
few weeks. Papers last week put the fin- 
ishing touch on the denial of the story in 
reports from Berlin, quoting Professor Irv- 
ing Fisher of Yale University as repudiat- 
ing the alleged discoverer and his discovery. 
The most important of these dispatches 
was a special cable to the New York Times 
from Berlin, under date of Jan. 24, which 
was copyrighted by that journal, in which 
the Times correspondent gives an interview 
with Professor Fisher, who had become con- 
vinced that there was nothing to the story 
of synthetic gold which had first seemed 
so promising. The Times correspondent 
had interviewed Professor Fisher an hour 
or two after he had realized that there was 
nothing at all to the alleged process, and 

quotes Professor Fisher as follows: 

“TI met a man who I was told had suc- 
ceeded in making artificial gold,” said Pro- 
fessor Fisher, “and he offered to demon- 
strate his claims. He said he submitted 
samples of gold which he alleged he had 
made to the Reichsbank in 1917 and that 
the authorities of that institution found it 
to be 99.9 pure. Herr Havenstein, presi- 
dent of the Reichsbank, told me this was 
correct though there was no proof that the 
gold was synthetic. The alleged inventor 
gave me to understand he used mercury as 
a basis and said he employed an electric 
vacuum furnace with a more perfect va- 
cuum than had ever before been obtained. 

“Did you go to see the inventor’s experi- 
ments,” I asked the professor. 

“No,” he replied. “I saw a distinguished 
German scientist this morning and he told 
me the man is a fraud and has a prison 
record. My friend who originally gave me 
the information about this man had known 
him for years and assured me the man is 
not a fraud, however mistaken he might be 
about his invention. I am disposed to be- 
lieve my friend has been misled.” 

Professor Fisher went on to say the al- 
leged inventor declared he could produce 
synthetic gold for “10 per cent less than 
the present price of silver,” a curious state- 
ment, though it might be accounted for 
by the man having used silver as one of 
his bases for experiments. 

“But why has he done nothing since 1917,” 
I asked, “if he has made such a tremendous 
discovery ?” 

He explained that quite plausibly by say- 
ing he had been busy with other inventions 
which would benefit Germany, while he was 
doubtful if synthetic gold would help the 
country. 

Professor Fisher, who has come to Ger- 
many not cnly to investigate this matter, 
but to study the currency question, told me 
he found that during the war the German 
Government did make serious attempts to 
produce gold in new ways. 

“These attempts,’ he added, “have been 
abandoned, and I have no evidence that the 
German Government is making further ef- 
forts.” 
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Featurin 


the Newest and Best Watch Clasp 
Beauty — Strength — Utility 


Accompanying illustrations show clasp open and closed. 
By raising the hinged clasp, free action of the ribbon is 
obtained. When ribbon is adjusted, snap the clasp shut 
and it remains securely in place. Will not tear or mar 


ribbon. 
Attractive and refined in appearance, of simple construc- 


tion, it is thoroughly practical. Is absolutely secure and 
positively cannot get out of order. 



























The smaller clasp illustrated here works on same 
principle as the other. To adjust or remove, 
simply open clasp and slide to end of ribbon. 
Clasps and bars on these attachments are orna- 
mented on both sides. 

Affords an opportunity to suspend a handsome 
jeweled pendant. Add a clasp or pendant at- 
tachment to watches already sold. Feature them 
to sell new watches. 

Easily attached to any watch. 

Made in any desired size for any width ribbon. 
Jeweled or Engraved, Platinum or Gold. 


STEELE -GELB-GORN, Inc. 


DIAMOND JEWELRY 
7 W. 45th St. New York 






































“Quality to Please “Price to Satisfy 
the Critical” the Thrifty” 
DISTINCTION—RELIABILITY 

Did you ever stop 
to consider the re- —yy err 
sults of selling unre- wie ay a J 
liable watches? A ot nae 
dissatisfied customer ps MA 
is the greatest detri- ' 
, ment to any busi- aso nos habee etn a 
1200 16 jewel oval movement, 18 Kt. ness. 1110 63%,” 16 jewel rectangular, Belais 





Belais white gold, handsomely . 18 Kt. white gold, hand carved 
COTVOE 2 ccvcccvccsescccccess $31.50 The Hallwatch has $23.50 


withstood the tests of 
the most discriminat- 
ing jewelers. 

Each movement is 
scientifically con- 
structed and every 





Hallwatch is adjusted 4,” a 
176 Exclusively beautiful design, solid to accuracy in our own Ab Mee ERS 
Platinum case, 16 jewel oval move- factory, before de- 118 All Platinum, 17 jewel rectangular 
ment, 16 fine diamonds, 8 sap- livery, assuring you movement, 24 diamonds, 8 sap- 
«EET eTRET ET ey. $135.00 of a fine time-piece. IE. Van isieausseee tanga’ $125.00 
Can also be had with diamonds only Also made with diamonds only 


SEE OUR LINES BEFORE ORDERING 


A complete assortment of materials always on hand. Ask for samples and prices. 


HOFFMAN-ALLIANCE WATCH CO. 


Importers—Manufacturers 


15 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK Bienne, SWITZERLAND 
STEPHEN R. HOFFMAN 
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The News from England 








Color Note in Gems and Gowns—Sales Letters as Business Builders—No 
Genuine Claimant for Big Diamond—New Styles in French Clocks 

















Lonpon, Jan. 18—The method of getting 
the required color note by the means of 
interchangeable gems is on the increase in 
Europe and has become quite fashionable 
among the elite of society. Dress and 
jewelry go hand in hand but it very often 
is the case where fashionable women have 
their expensive jewelry sets that the chang- 
ing styles in dress make much of the ortho- 
dox jewelry rather superfluous. The Brit- 
ish society woman is at last realizing that 
misplaced jewelry, however attractive and 
valuable, can mar, rather than enhance, a 
lovely gown. It is a truth that her French 
sister discovered a long time ago so that 
really the interchangeable precious stones is 
a style medium that has been passed on by 
the chic Parisienne. The gems that play 
the most important part in the interchange- 
able schedule are the sapphire, the ruby, the 
emerald and the pearl. This harmonizing 
of precious stones with changing dress fash- 
ions is a feature that the retail jewelers are 
not disposed to overlook and many of the 
really high-class firms are instituting de- 
partments where the advice and experience 
of color experts in the art of matching gems 
with evening gowns and social attire can be 
obtained. Sarah Bernhardt knew the art of 
color blending in dress and jewels. Her 
pale malmaison pink gown which she some- 
times wore with rubies at the throat and 
on her fingers generally caused a mild sensa- 
tion. The color experts now turning their 
attention to combined gem and gown effects 
commend the blue georgette evening gown 
with a big sapphire on the lace of the V, 
and another in the form of a ring if the 
wearer is dark. This is where the inter- 
changeable stones come in. Large single 
stones, set so that they can be taken from 
their settings in the boudoir and placed 
among other gem ornaments make it pos- 
sible to get the required color note. The 
interchangeable stone applies particularly 
here to corsage brooch, head band and ear- 
rings. The ruby brooch finds favor worn 
in conjunction with white. With a plain 
frock this sort of brooch or a string of 
contrasting heads is often sufficient to get a 
startling effect. A long string of bright red 
beads over an orange-colored gown seen on 
the London stage has set a fashion in this 
color combination. In Paris it seems the 
black and white contrasts in dress are now 
all the rage. Hence one sees black gowns 
and long necklaces of ivory beads. Strik- 
ing effects are obtained in that city among 
fair girls who favor black as the dress tone 
and wear necklaces, earrings and high combs 
of jade. The interchangeable gem is used 
to very good purpose there and the jewelers 
make a special point of catering in this line, 
thereby making it possible for a ruby, emer- 
ald or sapphire to be accomodated in any 
ornament of brow, ear or neck, according 
to the color harmony required. 

x * & 

Business building by means of the sales 
letter is a medium that is finding increasing 
favor with the small jeweler. The idea is 


to concentrate on suitable articles for cer- 
tain occasions throughout the year. The 
sales letter draws attention to the fact that 
birthdays, for instance, can be suitably cared 
for by the purchase of a variety of reason- 
ably priced goods at the retail jewel store. 
Around about this time the ideal sales letter 
here anticipates the exceptional number of 
engagements and marriages that will be 
staged between now and Easter as a result 
of Princess Mary’s coming marriage and 
draws attention to the various lines of en- 
gagement and wedding rings now awaiting 
disposal. The jeweler’s sales letter seeks 
to forge a link between potential customers 
and the store. It invites out-of-town folk 
to pay a visit and look over the stock. It 
makes a few discreet suggestions for jewelry 
ornamentation or a few nice pieces of silver- 
ware for the best table and pays special at- 
tention to the outlying farming classes, The 
retail jeweler finds the sales letter, when 
carried out on a sensible basis, more eco- 
nomical than extensive newspaper advertis- 
ing, while having the sales-promoting ad- 
vantage of the personal touch. Retailers 
who put the soft pedal on the sales letter 
method of gaining new business usually send 
out their letters with the change of each 
season, setting forth their new lines and 
sandwiching in a few subtle suggestions of 
a topical nature. Other retailers change 
their sales letters every month and work 
each out-of-town district separately and in 
rotation. 
* * * 

No genuine claim to the ownership of the 
£1,000 diamond dug up in a North London 
garden has yet been proved by the police. 
Several hundred people have come forward 
and it is surprising the number of single 
stones that have been lost in that particular 
neighborhood during the past five or six 
years. None of these, however, has as 
yet satisfied the police that the lonesome 
diamond formerly was owned by them. It 
will be held until the expiration of the three 
months limit. Should the real owner not 
be found by then the diamond, which is 
beautifully cut and polished, will be returned 
to the lucky finder. 

* * * 

The latest novelty with which may be 
combined various jewel ornamentation in 
Paris is the bracelet of “petunia” netted silk 
bordered with tassels topped by emerald 
beads. This bracelet usually is worn with a 
Chinese toque of silver tissue with a huge 
“petunia” silk tassel the fringe of which 
dangles over the eye. 

x * * 


Although slightly reduced during the last 
few months the working costs of the Trans- 
vaal gold mines are still approximately 50 
per cent above the 1914 average and the 
attempt to reduce this percentage by wage 
revisions is precipitating something in the 
nature of a crisis. Advices received in Lon- 
don from South Africa this week indicate 
that advance balloting returns show a large 
majority in favor of a general strike. A 


final decision is expected this week. When 
the revision of gold mining wages last came 
up for action (some months ago) a conces- 


sion was made by the companies. There is 
to be no one-sided concession this time, it 
seems. The mine owners say the necessity 
of placing the industry on a sounder eco- 
nomic basis is made imperative by the latest 
fall in gold prices. Hence, a firm stand is 
being shown by the companies, If con- 
cessions can be made on both sides the 
situation may be saved. And there is a 
faint chance of this. 
* * * 

French clocks of dainty make and very 
reasonable price are now appearing on the 
market here and finding purchasers. The 
jewelers who are handling the collapsible 
traveling clocks are doing very well with 
them. The latest design in this type is the 
petit clock in the collapsible silver case of 
some four inches square. A companion is 
the same style of timepiece in the folding 
leather case. Both make acceptable gifts 
to girls. The French boudoir clocks are 
having somewhat of a vogue. The latest 
design here for these little enamel watch- 
clocks is an oval, upright stand with the 
clock face near the top. At a recent Paris 
exhibition of these clocks one example was 
shown built into a wall bracket with shelves 
either side for small ornaments. Other ex- 
hibits included the “face on feet” clock and 
the “bee” clock up to the elaborate marble 
design with gilt bronze figures and candel- 
abra to match. The Sheraton clock which 
came into being this side many years ago 
is having a renewed lease of life. 








OSWEGO JEWELER ROBBED 


Articles Valued at About $2,000 Stolen from 
Store of James G. Wendell 

Osweco, N. Y., Jan. 24.—Jewelry valued 
at about $2,000 was stolen from James G. 
Wendell, jeweler and optometrist, with a 
store over the west side trolley station, 
some time between last Wednesday night 
and Friday afternoon. The jewelry was 
the property of Philip Present & Son, of 
Rochester. It was part of a consignment 
shipped to Mr. Wendell to sell and was 
boxed up ready to return to them when 
the robbery occurred. 

When a woman went to the Wendell of- 
fices Friday afternoon to get a pair of 
glasses she found the. place in great con- 
fusion, with things spread about the floor, 
the door open, and no one present. Chief 
of Police Mowatt was notified and his ex- 
amination of the door showed evidence of it 
having been pried open. 

Mr. Wendell returned from Utica at 8 
o'clock Friday night and was informed of 
the burglary. He said that he left the of- 
fices at 11:25 o’clock Wednesday and went 
to Utica. He said that a search of the 
premises showed that even the inventory 
was stolen so that he was not certain just 
what articles were missing. However, he 
valued the loss at $2,000 at least. The pieces 
included necklaces, wrist watches, bracelets 
and rings. Small boxes in which these — 
articles were placed had been torn open and © 
thrown about the room. A large assortment 
of rims and glasses, the property of Mr. 
Wendell, were not disturbed. He notified 
the Rochester firm. 
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Cigarette and Cigar Holders in the Latest Models 


mounted in 14K Gold. Made of Rock Amber, clouded, clear and Black Pressed Amber, Ivory, Briar- 
wood and all suitable materials, from $18.00 per dozen 








All Ivory | Repairing and case- 
Holder. — _ee making departments 
Guaranteed recently installed for 
against the convenience of 


cracking. ae) —r ror . the Jewelry trade. 


4/679/4 Oval Ivory Cigarette Holder with 5-14K Mounts 
4/678/4 Round Ivory Cigarette Holder with 5-14K Mounts 


ALFRED ORLIK 


Everything in Smokers Articles 


80 Fifth Avenue, New York 62 Barbican, London 
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Some Practical Points Concerning Wholesale Distribution 














PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jari. 26—Thomas A. 
Fernley, secretary of the National Whole- 
sale Jewelers’ Association, has prepared a 
little booklet covering points on wholesale 
distribution which jis being sent to members 
of the organization. It is pointed out that 
in the conditions governing business now, 
the wholesaler is in a position to render 
unusual service to the retailer; give as- 
sistance that will be of importance in de- 
veloping his trade in 1922. The booklet 
says: 

The claim of the wholesaler is that such 
manufacturers as regard him as the main 
source of their distribution should treat 
him as a distributing branch of their fac- 
tory and that they should not do anything 
which would serve to lessen the volume of 
business the wholesaler should handle in 
their merchandise. 


WHOLESALERS’ STOCKS WELL DISTRIBUTED 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 
There is no centralor general point of 
distribution in this country where there are 
not wholesale stocks readily accessible to 
the demands of the retailer, and it would be 
difficult to find any place where the retailer 
is limited to one such source of supply, as 
competition prevents such monopoly. 


WHOLESALERS’ SALESMEN VISIT EVERY — 
RETAILING POINT 

Again, there is no city, town, village or 
hamlet where there is a possibility of a re- 
tailer being located, but what he is visited by 
traveling salesmen of the wholesaler, and 
these travelers are numbered by thousands. 

Therefore, as a rule, there can be no rea- 
sonable contention by the manufacturers 
that his products are not brought to the at- 
tention of the retailer; and further, the 
capital invested in the merchandise by the 
wholesaler is the strongest possible incentive 
to his activity and energy in disposing of 
the goods. 


LOWER EXPENSE THROURH 
DISTRIBUTION 


W HOLESALE 


The distribution by this army of salesmen 
covering the entire country, soliciting every 
retailer and representing as they do a great 
variety of goods, is done at far less per- 
centage of expense of sales than it would 
cost any manufacturer of a single or com- 
paratively limited line to cover the same 
territory. 


ADVANTAGE OF COMPLETE DISTRIBUTION 
THR@UGH WHOLESALER 


If, then, the wholesaler does the work 
thoroughly and completely, why should ‘the 
manufacturer incur additional expense by 
also visiting the retail trade? 

What is gained by such a policy? 

Is consumption increased thereby ? 

Certainly not, for sales to the retailer 
reduce sales to the wholesaler by an equiva- 
lent amount, or else leave the stock on his 
shelves, increasing cost by interest charges, 
and increasing business expense. 

Again, unnecessary stock becomes an eye- 
sore, particularly when it develops that the 
regular and only trade relied upon for sales 


has been supplied by the manufacturer who 
thus becomes a competitor. 

Is this just or right or good business 
policy? Does it not engender a feeling of 
antagonism against such manufacturers? 
Whereas harmony and cordiality should ex- 
ist and both should work together for their 
mutual interest. 


A POOR NET RESULT FROM A DOUBLE SELLING 
POLICY ON THE PART OF THE 


MANUFACTURER 


What object has a retailer to buy from 
a distant manufacturer instead of from a 
nearby wholesaler if not to obtain a lower 
price? 

If he could not do better, would he attempt 
to keep up stock from such a source, taking 
more time for delivery and requiring more 
capital, as experience shows that he buys in 
larger quantities and not as frequently as 
when dealing with a wholesaler? 

No, the fact is he gets an advantage in 
price and this gives him an advantage over 
his competitors, which forces the wholesaler 
to protect the rest of the trade by giving 
them equal prices. 

Who then is benefited? Not the retailer, 
for his advantage has of necessity been neu- 
tralized—not the manufacturer, for his sales 
volume has not been increased; certainly not 
the wholesuler, who on the contrary has 
been injured financially and is left with a 
keen sense- of having been wronged, which 
feeling continues to rankle to the detriment 
of the goods, or of the line, and of the 
manufacturer. 


MANUFACTURERS ONLY SELL RETAILER IN THE 
LARGER CITIES AND TOWNS 

The manufacturer’s competition usually 
starts and continues in the cities and the 
larger and more readily accessible towns, 
the traveling expense being at a minimum, 
generously leaving the more distant towns 
and villages with sparse population for the 
wholesaler’s attention; in other words skim- 
ming off the cream and leaving the thin milk 
for the wholesale distributors. 

Admitting the cream may consist of but 
one or a few larger retailers, it is sufficient 
to compel the wholesaler to reduce his 
prices to other retailers to put them on an 
equal basis, and being difficult, if not im- 
possible to confine such reduced prices to 
the cities or towns where the cause origin- 
ated, the resulting lower price naturally 
spreads to nearby territory, then to more 
distant, gradually becoming the general and 
regular price. 


EQUAL COMPETITION WITH 
SELLING 


MANUFACTURER 
RETAILER ONLY 

We dismiss from consideration the com- 
petition of manufacturers whose policy is to 
sell the retailer and not the wholesaler: 
such competition is not feared; it can be 
met quite easily; the sales expenses of such 
manufacturers give protection, and whole- 
salers do not distribute their product. 


LOWER SELLING EXPENSE FOR MANUFACTURER 
SELLING WHOLESALER EXCLUSIVELY 


Manufacturers can reduce expenses by 
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working with the wholesaler to handle the 
distribution of their products and to obtain 
the best and fullest results instead of in- 
terfering and working against their whole- 
sale distributor. 

If some special conditions arise whereby 
the manufacturer deems it of benefit to 
deviate from his regular policy, he should 
take the wholesaler into his confidence, going 
over the matter with him so that there may 
be a thorough understanding and a degree 
of co-operation which will leave nothing to 
give cause to later dissatisfaction. 


PROMPT SERVICE BY WHOLESALERS 


From the commencement of the War and 
until a comparatively recent date, it has 
been impossible for manufacturers, speaking 
generally, to fill orders with promptness or 
to name a date for shipment that could be 
relied upon, the delay frequently extending 
over months, and not infrequently for a year 
or more. 

Under these conditions retailers were ob- 
liged to purchase from the wholesaler, ship- 
ments beiig made within a few hours, re- 
sulting in their buying frequently in smaller 
quantities, carrying less stock, merchandise 
being always fresh, turning more fre- 
quently, requiring less capital, saving in 
interest, making more money, and a greater 
number of retailers discounting their bills 
than at any previous time. 

This experience arising out of the neces- 
sity of increased purchases from the whole- 
saler, resulting in such manifold advantages 
surely points the way not only to the con- 
tinuation of this sound policy by the re- 
tailers, but a further recognition of it by 
manufacturers working more closely and in 
harmony with the wholesaler and by re- 
fusing to become his competitor. 

The retailer is likewise entitled to a fair 
net profit on sales and the wholesaler should 
not compete with him. 








Tribute from a Well Satisfied Advertiser 


New Or-eans, La., Jan. 21, 1922. 
Editor, JEWELER’S CIRCULAR: 

We are very pleased to inform you that 
our advertisements, featuring our new dia- 
mond cluster rings, as an introductory of- 
fer, in your issues of November and De- 
cember, 1921, brought the most gratifying 
results. 

Our office and factory hummed all day, 
with the. abrupt announcements of “Tele- 
gram,” by the messenger boys, and these 
wires called for orders and repeat orders 
for our diamond cluster rings. Shrewd 
buyers from all sections of the country took 
advantage of our extraordinary offer, and 
we are delighted to state that we have made 
many good accounts and satisfied so many 
merchants with genuine good values. 

We feel certain that with your co-oper- 
ation, our advertisements during the current 
year will yield equally good returns. 

Very truly yours, 
JosepH MILLER. 








N. L. Hansen, San Francisco, Cal., re- 
ported that recently two ushers employed 
at a nearby theatre, smashed a display 
window at his store and stole about $50 
worth of merchandise. The men were 
caught and some of the goods recovered. 
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SEAMLESS !—18K WHITE GOLD 


MADE ENTIRELY WITHOUT SOLDER 


ADE of 18k white gold of 
our own formula, which we 
guarantee will hold its color per- 
manently and is absolutely un- 
surpassed for color and working 
qualities. Without doubt the 
finest that can be had in 18k 
white gold today. 
Made in various stone sizes. 


HIS is one of our many de- 
signs in one-piece solderless 
18k white gold mountings beauti- 
fully saw-pierced and carved. 
Rivals the finest platinum mount- 
ing in style and workmanship. 





No Solder to Discolor 





Samples on Request 





$26.00 (LIST) OUR CATALOGUE DISCOUNT 


GOLDMAN, KOLBER AND WITTGREN, INC. 


MANUFACTURING JEWELERS 





2014 


$24.00 (LIST) 85 Columbia St. NEWARK, N. J. 
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Gem Thieves Work Near “Dead Line” 











Well Dressed Strangers Hold Up Diamond Salesman in Nassau Street, New 
York, Office and Escape with Diamonds and Cash 














Just after Jacob Levine, salesman for 
John Cohen, diamond importer, 95 Nassau 
St., New York, returned to his office last 
Wednesday morning carrying a wallet of 
diamonds valued at about $30,000, which he 
had taken from the Maiden Lane Safe De- 
posit Vault, two well dressed young men, 
brandishing revolvers, walked into the Co- 
hen establishment and relieved the salesman 
of the wallet, took a valuable diamond ring 
and some cash from the safe and then 
made their escape. The deed was evidently 
well planned and the ease with which the 
men worked indicated that they were prob- 
ably familiar with Mr. Levine’s habits and 
movements. 

It has been Mr. Levine’s custom for some 
time to go each morning to the Maiden Lane 
Safe Deposit Vault at the corner of Broad- 
way and Maiden Lane, remove Mr. Cohen’s 
stock of diamonds and then take them to 
the office on the fifth floor of the Bennett 
building at 95 Nassau St. The men who 
committed the robbery were evidently aware 
of this custom and it is believed last Wed- 
nesday morning, followed Mr. Levine from 
the vault to his office. 


On Wednesday morning, Mr. Cohen did 
not arrive at his office until shortly after 
10 o’clock but Mr. Levine appeared with the 
diamonds about 9:45 o’clock. He had just 
walked into the office and after bidding 
“Good morning,” to Miss Goldstein, the 
bookkeeper, opened the safe when two ban- 
dits walked into the office. The men wasted 
no time but pointed revolvers at both Mr. 
Levine and Miss Goldstein and demanded 
that they throw up their hands and at the 
same time to keep quiet. In order to avoid 
detection from other buildings, one of the 
thieves pulled down the shade on the win- 
dow facing Nassau St. One of the men 
then walked over to Mr. Levine and took 
the wallet containing the diamonds. He then 
went to the safe which was standing open, 
where he found a diamond ring and a little 
more than $100 in cash. After warning 
the salesman and bookkeeper to keep still 
and not to give any alarm until 10 minutes 
after they had left or they would be killed 
by two men who were standing outside of 
the door, the bandits walked out of the 
place. 


The bookkeeper became so frightened that 
immediately after the men had left, she 
locked the door and telephoned to the police 
department. A few seconds later, Mr. Le- 
vine and Miss Goldstein ran out into the 
hall and gave the alarm. In a few minutes 
many of the diamond merchants in the same 
building, swarmed to the fifth floor while 
others searched the building for the men. 
A cordon of police were also thrown around 
the building shortly after the robbery was 
reported but no trace of the men could be 
found. 

It is believed that they walked to the 
street from the fifth floor and escaped 
through one of the numerous entrances. Fin- 
ger prints were taken at the scene of the 


robbery but whether any clues were ob- 
tained from these, could not be learned. 

Mr. Cohen stated that about $30,000 worth 
of gems was taken and that most of it was 
his property. A few of the stones he told a 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR reporter he had ob- 
tained on memorandum. He carried in- 
surance of $20,000. 

Many of the daily papers featured the 
robbery as one below the “dead line.” This 
is not so as Cohen’s premises are north, 
not south of Fulton St. 








Gorham Sells Out in England 


From the Watchmaker, Jeweler, Silversmith and 
Optician of London, 

About 10 years ago Mr. Holbrook, full 
of enthusiasm, determined to introduce 
Gorham silverware into this country. He 
was an idealist. The Gorham manufactures, 
too, were ideal. The silver was something 
very different to what had been current 
here. There was individuality and artistic 
quality; a stamp of marked design about 
the separate pieces or sets which came across 
from America. 

There was a drawback, despite the ar- 
tistic quality. The British hall-mark could 
not be placed upon foreign productions, and 
the public would not buy anything in silver 
unless it bore the indication of British 
manufacture. “The Lion,” or leopard’s 
head, was and is, predominant in the public 
mind. A factory in Birmingham was con- 
sequently taken and splendidly equipped, 
but, in my opinion, one of the greatest mis- 
takes was made when the English house es- 
sayed competition on the ordinary lines. It 
was tempting, but unless you can produce 
something which is sufficiently telling in 
both design and price, failure will result. I 
have seen it with English houses. 

Anyhow, on Christmas Eve the English 
side closed down that factory and the Lon- 
don showrooms. To this end Mr. Franklin 
Taylor, the president of the Gorham Co., 
has been in town. He is a man with shrewd 
business ideas, keen views, and a broad out- 
look. I feel sure that had he been at the 
helm somewhat earlier the Gorham Co. 
would still be manufacturing here instead 
of selling out to Docker & Burn. As it is 
he came across to prepare for the end. Per- 
haps that is hardly the word to use, be- 
cause we have not seen the last of Gorham 
silver. 

Personally I am sorry that such a ven- 
ture should have to be terminated; for it 
takes more than knowledge and capacity to 
make good business men; there must be a 
leavening of ideals. 








J. H. Allen, Idabel, Okla., reported 
that recently four Indian girls came into 
his store and after they had gone, he 
missed two rings. The girls were located 
and the rings were recovered. One of 
the girls wads fined in the City Court 
for petty larceny. 
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TOKEN COINS SEIZED 





Federal Agent Visits New Orleans Jeweler, 
Buys Souvenirs and Hales Jeweler to Court 


New ORLEANS, La., Jan. 26.—Isadore An- 
tis, jeweler at 930 Canal St., had a tio less 
distressing than remarkable experience the 
other day. For years Mr. Antis has been 
carrying in stock quite a supply of what is 
known to the trade as “coin” or “token” 
souvenirs, bought from a dealer in Los 
Angeles, Cal. These coins are of about 
10 karat gold, and while in some respects 
they resemble United States money, are very 
much lighter—not being thicker than an 
ordinary sheet of paper—and the inscription 
and image thereon very different to the 
image and inscription on government coin. 
They are, however, marked in demonina- 
tions of $1, 50 cents and 25 cents; and for 
that reason and because of their resemblance 
in other respects to United States coin, the 
Federal government has prohibited traffic 
in them, a fact with which Mr. Antis was 
not acquainted until he paid $10 the other 
day for the information. 


Last week a well dressed gentleman after 
inspecting some of these very attractive coins 
as displayed in Mr. Antis’ show window, 
walked into Mr. Antis’ store and bought 
twe of them, paying one dollar for one and 
fifty cents for the other. Nothing was said 
then but two days later the customer called 
again at Mr. Antis’ store, displayed his of- 
ficial badge, that of a United States govern- 
ment agent, carried away with him all the 
coins or tokens in the jeweler’s stock, tell- 
ing him he would send for him in a day or 
two. In other words, Mr. Antis was under 
arrest for having in his possession 29 sou- 
venir tokens, or coins, of the denomina- 
tion of $1; 43 of 50 cents; and 76 of 25 
cents denomination. 


In the United States Court before which 
Mr. Antis was summoned, he pleaded ig- 
norance of any law prohibiting the sale of 
the coins or tokens in question; said he had 
bought them in good faith and with no in- 
tent of fraud; that he had been selling them 
for years and that nothing had at any time 
been said or intimated either by the federal, 
State or city authorities to indicate that he 
was violating a United States statute. He 
thought in the circumstances he should not 
be made to suffer for his act, but Judge 
Foster of the United States Circuit Court 
thought differently; thought it was neces- 
sary to make an example of somebody and 
as he, Mr. Antis, had been caught in the 
act of disposing of these coins or tokens, he 
must suffer; and thereupon he assessed a 
fine of $10 against the jeweler. 

It is said other jewelers carried a stock 
of these tokens or coins but quickly put 
them out of sight when Mr. Antis was 
haled into court. 

Mr. Antis was given to understand that 
the case of the Los Angeles manufacturer 
would be looked into and that Mr. Antis 
need not pay the Los Angeles man, if he 
had not already done so, for the coins or 
tokens seized. As Mr. Antis had not already 
settled for them he is relieved to that 
extent. 








A. L. Weisner’s jewelry store, Palestine, 
Tex., was recently badly damaged by fire. 
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The“Breakless’ Bar Pin 


Always useful, always beautiful and always in good 
taste. Made of one solid piece of sterling silver 
with curved ends and set with stones of marvelous 


and lasting brilliancy. 


The “Breakless’” Bar Pin 








is a superior pin which is continually increasing in 
popularity and should be displayed prominently in 
your stock. It is perfect in construction and abso- 


lutely guaranteed against breakage. 


Retails at $1.00 to $5.00 each 





FISHEL, 


NESSLER 
COMPANY 


Silversmiths and Jewelers 


1 at fifth Ave 


Nestled | 


Established 1886 
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GETS GOVERNMENT AID 





Federal Assistance Granted to Swiss Watch- 
making Industry 


Consul John J. Meily, Berne, has sub- 
mitted a report on the watch industry to 
the Department of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., which has 
just been published in Commerce Reports. 
It follows: 

In December last, the Federal Council 
of Switzerland took action to alleviate the 
extremely critical financial condition of 
many’ of the watch manufacturers of the 
Berne consular district by providing for 
extraordinary assistance in the form of cash 
advances on goods on hand to such of the 
manufacturers as could qualify to receive 
assistance. The order provides for advances 
from Government funds on (a) finished 
watches and (b) articles in the nature of 
jewelry, eonnected with the watch indus- 
try. 

“Goods on hand destined for the filling of 
orders already obtained are permitted by 
the order of the Federal Council to share in 
the cash advances only upon the condition 
that they will be replaced with other goods 
of about the same value, a provision obvi- 
ously intended to stimulate production and 
reduce unemployment. The advances will 
only be made to cover goods destined for 
export to countries whose exchange rates 
are low. In this connection the Federal 
Council has fixed the exchange rates of such 
countries upon the basis of which the manu- 
facturer can determine his cost; and losses, 
if any are incurred, due to the difference 
between the fixed and the actual exchange 
rates based on costs calculated upon the 
former rate, will be taken care of by a con- 
tribution, up to 30 per cent of the manu- 
acturer’s cost, from Government funds, 
provided as above stated. 

“The Federal Council has designated a 
supérvisory board to look after the details 
of the procedure to .be followed by manu- 
facturers who desire to secure the assistance 
provided for, and further has named the 
chambers of commerce of the industry, 
namely, the Union of Gold Watch Manufac- 
turers, the Union of Swiss Silver, Metal, 
and Steel Watch Manufacturers, and the 
Union of Jewelry Manufacturers, as the 
medium through which applications for 
lederal help must be made, 








Consular Notes. 





“An agency on commission is desired by 
a firm in India for the sale of stationery, 
imitation and culture pearls, watches, cellu- 
loid goods. Quotations should be given c. i. 
f. Karachi or Bombay. Payment to be ar- 
ranged through banks by confirmed letter 
of credit. References. For further infor- 
mation write to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce at Washington, D. C., 
or any of its branches and refer to file 
number 626. 

x* * * 

“The purchase is desired by a firm in 
Canada of cut glass. Quotations should be 
given f. o. b. Canada. Cash to be paid. 
Shipment to be made all rail. Reference. 
When writing to the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce at Washington, D. 
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C., or any of its branches, reference should 
be made to file number 644. 
* * * 

“Watches, clocks, and optical goods are 
required by a firm in Sweden. Quotations 
should be given c. i. f. Stockholm or Gote- 
borg. Reference. The Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce at Washington, 
D. C., or any of its branches will furnish 
further information, if when writing refer- 
ence is made of file number 636. 








FIRE DOES $5,000 DAMAGE 





Explosion of an Oil Stove Starts Trouble 
in a Philadelphia Jewelry Store and 
Flames Sweep Through the 
Establishment 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan, 24.—A fire which 
started in the jewelry store of Charles H. 
Hamer, 2321-23 Frankford Ave., early this 
morning, badly damaged the interior of 
the store and much of its contents, and 
the loss is estimated at more than $5,000. 
Fortunately the stock, which had _ been 
placed in two fireproof safes for the night, 
was saved. 

The fire started at 6 o’clock this morn- 
ning when Mrs. Marie Morris, daughter 
of Mr. Hamer, attempted to light an oil 
stove in the repair shop in the rear of the 
store. The oil stove exploded and_ flames 
started to sweep through the store. 

Mr. Hamer on hearing screams of his 
daughter ran to her assistance and at- 
tempted to extinguish the blazing stove 
by wrapping a rug around it. He was 
burned about the hands. Edward Holtz, 
30 years old, a fireman attached to Engine 
Co. No. 6, E. Montgomery Ave. & Girard 
Ave, was hurt by falling debris. The 
jeweler and the fireman were both treat- 
ed at St. Mary’s Hospital. 

Policemen rescued Mrs. John R. Hamer, 
the 74 year old mother of the jeweler. 
On arriving at the fire Policemen Logan 
and Ferguson of the Trenton Ave and Dau- 
phin St. police station, scaled the posts 
supporting an awning and entered the 
house through a second story front win- 
dow. Through this window theye carried 
Mrs, Hamer over window ledges to a book 
store which adjoins the jewelry store. 

The policemen then re-entered the burn- 
ing house, a three story structure, and as- 


sisted other members of the family to 
safety. Those who were aided by the po- 
licemen were: Mrs, Catherine Hamer, 


wife of the jeweler, and their two chil- 
dren, Ruth, 17 years old and Bruce, 12 
years. Mrs. Morris’ two small children, 
William Jr., 6 months old and Marie, 21 
months old were rescued by their father, 
William Morris. 

The Hamer store has been located in 
this section for many years. The found- 
er of the business, John R. Hamer, con- 
ducted the business for many years. His 
son, Charles H. Hamer, the present pro- 
prietor, took the business over from his 
father several vears ago and has been con- 
ducting it ever since. 








The L. A. Orr Co., Rochester, Minn., 
will move into new quarters within a 
short time. 
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DEATH OF ALBERT SCHAUB 





Veteran Detroit Jeweler Passes Away After 
a Short Illness 

Detroit, Mich., Jan. 25.—Funeral services 
for Albert Schaub, for 39 years a jeweler 
at Gratiot Ave. and Brush St., were held 
Monday. Mr. Schaub, one of the leading 
figures in the jewelry business in Detroit, 
died after a short illness last Thursday. 
Funeral services were held at the home, 327 
Kast Grand Boulevard. 

Mr. Schaub was 68 years old. He was 
born in Hoboken, N. J., and had been a 
resident of Detroit for more than half a 
century. He was a member of the Detroit 
Lodge of Elks, the Harmonie Society and 
Union Lodge, Free and Accepted Masons. 

Besides his widow, he leaves three sons, 
Charles, William and Edwin Schaub, who 
will conduct the store along the same lines 
pursued with success by their father. 
Burial was in Woodlawn cemetery, 

For years the Schaub store has been a 
familiar landmark in Detroit, its location 
being at one of the busiest corners in the 
east side of the city. Mr. Schaub was 
widely known among State and national 
jewelers, and his passing was mourned by 
many friends in the business, hundreds of 
whom sent the family messages of con- 
dolence by telegraph or through the mail. 

Starting on a small scale, the business 
was built up by Mr. Schaub, making con- 
tinuous strides forward. Especially during 
the 10-year period in which Detroit doubled 
its population was the growth of Mr. 
Schaub’s clientele noticed. He expanded 
his store from time to time, and was doing 
well at the time of his death, despite the de- 
pression. 








Isaac Saperstein, Who Stole a Tray of Rings 
from Boston Concern Three Years Ago, 
Is Sent to House of Correction 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 27.—Isaac Saperstein, 
who a year ago stole a tray of diamonds 
from the jewelry store of L. H. Burack Co., 
5 Bromfield St., has been sentenced to two 
years in the House of Correction. 

He was arrested a few days after the 
robbery and was tried in court, being 
liberated on bail for a further hearing. He 
skipped his bail, however, and search for 
him over a period of nine months failed to 
secure him. 

Three months ago he was arrested by 
Pinkerton men in Cleveland, O., and after 
appearing before the court was released 
on bail in $3,500 until the judge decided 
what sentence to impose. Saperstein was at 
liberty under his bonds until two weeks ago 
when the judge finally sent him to the House 
of Correction. 

Saperstein offered to make restitution in 
money to the Burack company, but, in the 
interests of the jewelry trade Mr. Burack 
preferred to let the man go to jail. 








Dr. Ernest Giglio is now located at 
253 Summit Ave., W. Hoboken, N. J. 
He is retiring from the jewelry business 
in which he has been engaged for a num- 
ber of years. He will continue exctusive- 
ly in the optical business. Dr. Giglio 
will move across the street to 244 Sum- 
mit Ave., W. Hoboken, N. J. 
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World Renowned 


ETERNA 


NUSUAL designs such as you will find in the 
Eterna line of Desk and Traveling Clocks and 
Watches will especially appeal to discriminating 
buyers. Made in different metals and rich enameling. 
Finest workmanship and quality. Excellent timekeepers. 
Our stock of high grade 834L. and 10L. Fancy Ladies’ 
Watches, 17L. Thin Model Fancy Men’s Watches and 
Stop Watches of all kinds is very complete. Order your 

requirements now. 
ULYSSES NARDI Watches for Pocket and Nautical 
Chronometers. Famous the world over 


for scientific Government demands. 


LORRAINE WATCH CoO., Inc. 


rapt RECTANGULAR, MOVE 
MEN MPL 
206 Broadway New York RIBBON WATCHES 



































ANDERSON & KROENER - 


Manufacturing Jewelers 








Specializing in Platinum Flexible Bracelets 


126 West 46th Street - - - «- - #£='New York City 


We take pleasure in announcing, that after the first of February, 1922, our 


offices and manufacturing plant will be located at 141-143-145 West 36th 
Street, New York City. 





As we move to our new quarters, we wish to extend our thanks to the trade, for 
their patronage of the past, which has made this expansion possible, and trust 
that we may continue our pleasant relations. 
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Philip E. Schwarz Acquitted 








Pittsfield, Mass., Jeweler, Who Was Accused of Stealing Diamonds Valued 
at $150,000, Cleared by Jury of Charge Made Against Him 

















PittsFiELv, Mass., Jan. 27.—After a 
trial lasting six days, Philip E. Schwarz, 
jeweler, was acquitted by a jury today of 
the charge of larceny of diamonds valued 
at $150,000, the property of Charles Marx, 
Inc., New York. The prosecutor charged 
that Swartz stole the diamonds from his 
own safe, where they had been left by 
Joseph C. Newman, salesman for the Marx 
company. 

Mr. Scharwz denied the alleged theft and 
that he had ever had the diamonds in his 
possession. Under cross examination he 
declared he had given Newman a paper on 
which was printed the combination of the 
diamond room safe on May 15, 1920, when 
Newman was in Pittsfield for the opening 
of Schwarz’s store at North and Dunham 
Sts. Newman, he asserted, used this to 
open the safe and store his diamonds in 
at the time. The safe, he said, had not been 
in use by him since he had purchased it. 
He denied that he had changed the combin- 
ation although a printed card bore instruc- 
tions for making changes. 


Schwarz described in detail his coming 
and going from the time Newman entered 
his store Oct. 20, 1920, until he (Schwarz) 
was taken to the police station. According 
to his own testimony he was not in his 
own store for a second on November 2, the 
day the diamonds were discovered by police 
and detectives in a hole in the cellar wall. 

The defendant also denied having a talk 
with Newman in front of the Wendell hotel 
on their return from Springfield where he 
and Newman had been with two women. 
He admitted going into the diamond room 
but he denied opening the safe or taking 
out the diamonds. He said he “assumed 
the diamonds were in the bag” which New- 
man had put in the safe. Schwarz was 
positive the night light was on when he 
left the store. A patrolman had reported 
to headquarters that the electric light over 
the safe was extinguished. 

The police testified that Newman had 
been under strict surveillance shortly after 
the alleged theft until after the diamonds 
were found in the cellar. 

The case attracted great crowds to the 
court room, owing to the discovery of a 
so-called “throne” room at the jewelry 
store, which Schwarz said he intended to 
use as a rest room, but in which, according 
to witnesses contained a chair on a raised 
platform or dais, draped with cloth and 
with a canopy above it. There was a 
divan, a table and some chairs in the room. 








Mohawk Valley Jewelers Form Association 
and Elect Officers 


Littte Fars, N. Y., Jan 26.—An organi- 
zation known as the Mohawk Valley Jewel- 
ers’ Association has been formed and offi- 
cers have been elected. The officers are 
as follows: President, Ralph H. Snyder, 
Herkimer; Vice-President, Robert Taylor, 
Herkimer; Second Vice-President, George 


Oppel, Little Falls; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, George Rix, Ilion. 

The organization meeting was held at the 
Blue Plate Inn, Herkimer, and after the 
election of officers, the meeting adjourned 
until February when another’ gathering 
will be held in Little Falls, N. Y. 








A CENTURY IN BUSINESS 
Firm of Jno. W. Ruth & Sons, Shelbyville, 
Tenn., Celebrating One Hundredth 
Anniversary 


SHELBYVILLE, Tenn., Jan 26—The firm 
of Jno. W. Ruth & Sons, is celebrating 
its 100th anniversary in business. A. H. 
Ruth and Weakley Ruth, the proprietors 
of the business are receiving many con- 
gratulations on the event. Their grand- 
father, George W. Ruth, founded the 
Ruth jewelry store in 1822 and it is 
now rounding out 100 years of uninter- 
rupted business prosperity. Their father, 
the late Jno. Ruth, succeeded his father 
in business and remained in the business 
until his death when his sons, the present 


proprietors, succeeded him. It is the 
oldest jewelry store in the State. 
The Ruth jewelry store has_ been 


known and patronized throughout many 
generations and the reputation and high 
standing of the firm has been maintained 
throughout its long and honorable career. 
The present owners may, therefore, justly 
feel proud of their rich heritage and are 
sure to continue to hold up the high 
standard and merit the patronage that 
the business has enjoyed for so many 
years. 

A. H. and Weakley Ruth are among 
the leading progressive business men in 
this city and enjoy the confidence and 
esteem of the people. The firm has been 
celebrating the event by publishing half 
page advertisements telling of the 100th 
anniversary and giving a sketch of the 
history of the business. 

The founder George W. Ruth, came 
to Shelbyville from Kaleigh, N. C,, 
where he served as an apprentice under 
Jehu Scott, and he engaged in business 
in the same shop with B. Turrentine. The 
partnership between these two men was 
dissolved in January, 1833, and in 1858, 
following the death of George W. Ruth, 
the business passed into the hands of his 
son John W. Ruth, the name becoming 
Jno. W. Ruth. Later the eldest son, A. 
H. Ruth, was admitted to partnership, 
the firm name changing to Jno. W. Ruth 
& Son. With the admittance of the sec- 
ond son, Weakley Ruth, the name be- 
cameas it is now, Jno. W. Ruth & Sons. 








B. D. Stewart has purchased a valuable 
property in Pineville, W. Va., where he 
will erect a handsome new building into 
which he will move his jewelry store. 
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GOLDEN ROOSTERS ELECT 





Officers Chosen for the Year by the Jewelry 
Trade’s Fun Making Organization 
at Meeting Held in Chicago 

Cuicaco, Jan. 26—About 50 members of 
the Golden Roosters of Chicago re- 
sponded to the short notice call for a 
noon-day meeting at the Ellis Tea Room 
yesterday, where the result of the mail 
ballot for election of new officers was 
announced. 

Chanticleer John B. Warren called the 
meeting to order and expressed the ap- 
preciation of the organization for the 
courtesy of the trade press during the 
year and thanked the individual represen- 
tatives in Chicago. Following this, Joe 
Stein moved a rising vote of thanks to 
the retiring officers for their unselfish 
labor during the year. 

Oliver M. Artes, chairman of the 
nominating committee, then announced 
that as a result of the ballots cast the 
vote had been practically unanimous for 
the ticket suggested: for Chanticleer, 
Lon Buss; for Custodian of Nest Egg, 
Joe Stein; for “Secratcher,” Claud 
Wheeler. The committee was com- 
mended for its work and was then dis- 
charged. 

Mr. Buss then thanked the member- 
ship and assured them on behalf of him- 
self and newly elected associates, that 
every effort would be made to give the 
Golden Roosters a big year during 1922. 
In order to get an expression from the 
membership on certain policies to be 
carried out he called upon the members 
to state their position. After general 
discussion, participated in by nearly all 
present, it was decided to assess all local 
members $15 and non-resident members 
$10. -New members will be admitted dur- 
ing the year only upon invitation. 

The first year in the history of Golden 
Roosters has been a notable one.- Five 
big events were successfully carried out 
during the year and the large attendance 
at this informal luncheon indicates the 
enthusiasm and loyalty of the members. 
Membership in the organization is limited 
to 75 active members, 25 associate mem- 
bers and 25 non-resident members. At 
present there are 68 active, 12 associate 
and 15 non-resident members. 

The first big “roosting” and frolic will 
be held early in March and this will be 
followed by three others at intervals 
during the year. 

Many letters have been received from 
members of the jewelry trade in other 
large cities and it is expected that before 
the year is out there will be several addi- 
tional “Roosts” in the country. Member- 
ship is confined to men actively engaged 
in the wholesale or me«nrufacturing of 
jewelry and kindred lines. 








By prying open a window at the rear of 
the store, burglars were recently able to 
enter the jewelry establishment of Smyth 
Bros., Renovo, Pa., and steal merchandise 
worth $1,000. At the time of the robbery, 
the concern was preparing to move to a 
new store and had its burglar alarm dis- 
connected. 
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THE VERY LATEST IN WRIST WATCHES 












No. 402 





These wrist watches are all contained in beautiful hand engraved cases with sapphire jeweled 
crowns. The dials are of sterling silver engraved by hand in the center and have enameled figures. 
Every watch is a masterpiece. 


NET 

No. 402—18K. Belais White Gold, 17 Jewel Oval Movement, Breguet hairspring ..............00+.eeeeeceeeee $30.50 

No. 401—Same as above with plain Butler finish dial.................6..ce cess cece cece cece eee eseeeseeees 30.00 

/ No. 403—18K. Belais White Gold, 17 Jewel Rectangular Movement ...............6.00eeceeeeeeeeeeceeeees 26.50 
No. 404—14K. Belais White Gold, 17 Jewel Rectangular Movement ..............--. 00s eece eee ee eee eeeees 23.00 
No. 405—18K. Belais White Gold, 17 Jewel Rectangular Movement .............. ee TCC TT Te TET 26.50 


Take advantage of the present demand and these remarkable values 


ESKA MANUFACTURING CO. Baltimore, Md. 




















SIN 


MANUFACTURERS, JOBBERS: 


1922 TRENDS TOWARD PROSPERITY! 
Have You Solved Your CALIBRE PROBLEM? 











You have been disappointed many times in the past,—you have been held back and lost sales, 
because you could not obtain the proper service on your calibre work, but this cannot happen 


~ YOKELSON-COOPER, INC. 


Importers and Cutters 


No. 106 Fulton St., New York City 





are organized better than ever, to give you satisfactory service in furnishing, cutting, and setting 
of sapphires, emeralds and all other precious and semi-precious stones. 


We have on hand that which you may need in all shapes,—ready to fit your mountings. 





Get acquainted with us, and our methods and service, let us help you in your business. Don’t 
hesitate, it is to our mutual advantage! We are always pleased to quote our lowest price. 











HANNA 


AAA 
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Annual Meeting of Manufacturing Jewelers’ Board of Trade 








Reports of Officers and Committees Submitted and Eight Directors Elected— 
New President Chosen and Other Officers Re-elected by Board of Directors 

















Provipence, R. I[., Jan. 28—The mem- 
bers of the Manufacturing Jewelers Board 
of Trade held their annual meeting yester- 
day afternoon in the Turks Head building, 
this city, at which there was a large at- 
tendance. During the meeting the reports 
of the officers and committees were sub- 
mitted and eight directors were elected for 
a term of three years. At a special mcet- 
ing of the directorate held following the 
annual corporation meeting Henry Wolcott, 
of the Wolcott Mfg. Co. of this city, was 
elected president for the ensuing year. 

The meeting was called to order at 4 
o’clock with President George H. Holmes 





GEORGE H. HOLMES; RETIRING PRESIDENT 


in the chair. The first order of business was 
the election of directors whose names were 
presented by the nominating committee that 
had previously been appointed. One ballot 
was cast, there being no counter nomina- 
tions, and the following were elected: 

Providence :—Henry Wolcott, of the Wol- 
cott Mfg. Co.; Frederick V. Kennon, of 
J. T. Mauran Mfg. Co.; Henry G. Thresher, 
of the Waite-Thresher Co.; William T. 
Chase, of the C. H. Cooke Co., and J. Henry 
A. Moultrop, of H. C. Lindol & Co. 

Attleboro:—Joseph Finberg, of the Fin- 
berg Mfg. Co. 

North Attleboro :—Louis E. Freeman, of 
L. E. Freeman Co. and Walter L. Rice, of 
the Whiting & Davis Co. 

Following the election of these directors, 
which completes the directorate, President 


Holmes delivered his annual address as 
follows: 
ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT HOLMES 
Gentlemen: In addressing you as president of 


the Manutacturing Jewelers’ Board of Trade, I 
am afforded a unique privilege not accorded my 
predecessors inasmuch as this is my first and last 
address as president of the Board. Let me first, 
however, express my grateful appreciation of the 
honor associated with the office of president, and 
also acknowledge my obligation to the board of 
directors, executive committee, as well as the 
several sub-committees of our organization, and 


especially to our manager, for their valuable sup- 
port and loyalty. My successor merits even more, 
and I anticipate that he will receive it. 

The Trans-Atlantic voyager who for the first 
time is invited to go on the bridge, and then 
beyond to the impressive quietude of the pilot 
house, is convinced that the real safety of the 
voyage depends largely on the knowledge and 
judgment of the captain and his immediate as- 
sistant officers, coupled with the nautical instru- 
ments, charts, data, etc., that are a part of the 
equipment of a modern ocean liner. 


So when, as your president, I was permitted to 
be with our navigators comprising the executive 
committee and the manager, and to discuss with 
them the policies and problems that were to be 
submitted to the board of directors, I recoguized 
as never before the unusual value of this organ- 
ization to its members, brought about through the 
capacity, service and co-operation of all its 
officers, 

The past year has been one of anxiety, fitful 
feverishness and prophetic optimism for the manu- 
facturing jewelry industry. Yet in spite of these 
disquieting conditions financial! disasters have not 
reached anticipations, and the banner of hope still 
leads the way to future prosperity. 


Business prospects are not discouraging—on the 
contrary, they are encouraging to those who recog- 
nize the demand of the market for desirable mer- 
chandise cffered on a basis of production that 
eliminates waste, idleness and inefficiency. The 
hustler who goes out backed by such a basis of 
production is bound to secure results. It is such 
a situation, no doubt, that Edgar A. Guest had 
in mind when he wrote his recent poem, “Let’s 
Go.”” The entire poem is worthy the attention of 
these seeking business, but the concluding verse 
is all that I will use space to quote: 


“It is time to get the business, it is time to hustle 
out 

With a man’s faith in the future—much too long 
we’ve scattered doubt, 

Much too long we’ve sobbed and whimpered, 

much too long we've talked of woe, 

it’s time for optimism and the hopeful 
phrase, ‘Let’s Go’.” 


Now 


It is true that some lines of jewelry and kin- 
dred articles have met a foreign competition that 
excludes their production by American manufac- 
turers. Our national Congress should recognize 
their opportunity to protect and encourage Amer- 
ican labor by enacting laws that will give our 
American product a fair field for competition. 

A review of the activities of the Board discloses 
some outstanding features that deserve attenticn. 

Early in the year a membership committee was 
appointed to supervise memberships and assist Mr. 
Kelley in securing applications, considering resig- 
nations, etc. The expected decrease in member- 
ship has not materialized, but on the contrary 
there is a slight increase, the net membership 
being 427 at the close of the year 1921, as against 
421 at the close of the year 1920, and this increase 
in spite of a loss of 22 members who have failed 
or gone out of business. The report of the secre- 
tary will give the details of our membership, and 


it will also inform you as to the amount of 
business transacted in the reporting and the col- 
lecting departments, each «f which shows a re- 


markable increase over the year 1920. 

Our committee on terms and discounts has per- 
formed valuable service during the past year 
through its forceful and convincing letters to our 
members. These letters are the result of compre- 
hensive study on the part cf each member of the 
committee, having in mind only the benefits which 
will accrue to our industry by the adoption of 
the pclicies which they suggest. There is no 
doubt that their letters have fortified those who 
recognize the value of “stick to your terms,” and 
retarded the action of those having less confidence 
in the use of such a slogan. 

The board of directors upon recommendation of 
the executive committee authorized our manager 
to extend to non-members the use of our ledger in- 
terchange service for a period of six months. It 
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1S too early to estimate the value of this “open 
door” policy, but there is already sufficient re- 
sponse to our offer to demonstrate that if such an 
interchange service should cover our entire in- 
dustry, the result would minimize failures and 
evenutally build a stronger credit basis. 

The executive committee has on its records of 
unfinished business other matters of importance to 
the development of the service and policies of our 
Board, and which no doubt will receive the con- 
sideration »f the directors during the coming year. 

During the year it has become necessary to 
surrender the use of the directors’ rcom to the 
expanding requirements of our business, and the 
board of directors are now holding their monthly 
meetings at the Turks Head Club during luncheon 
hour. 

Those who attended the complimentary dinner 
tendered to former President Frederick A. Ballou 
were afforded the opportunity of extending well 
merited words of praise to Mr. Ballou for his 
valuable and unusual administration as president. 

The death in April of Herman M. Heilman, one 
of our directors, deprived the Board of the services 
and companicnship of one who was held in high 
esteem for his integrity and capacity, and whose 





HENRY WOLCOTT, PRESIDENT-ELECT 


long experience in the industry was a valuable 
asset to his associates. 

While the Board of Trade is a credit adjusting 
and reporting agency, it differs from the ordinary 
commercial agencies in one respect at least, in that 
it devotes none cf its efforts to securing a tangible 
profit to be distributed among investing stockhold- 
ers, but the excess of income above expenses at 
any time is carefully applied as far as possible 
toward a better service and increased benefits. 
This points to the value of co-operation among 
our members, by which the return for the required 
contribution for membership is very much 
enhanced. 

A former president cf this Board emphasized 
the need of co-operation among our members, and 
another president called particular attention to 
service. Having these two factors of success in 
mind, let us combine them and secure a “‘co- 
operative service’—a co-operation which con- 
tributes more than it demands, and secures thereby 
a resulting service that can be surpassed by none 
other. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The report of the secretary, Horace M. 
Peck, was as follows: 


Gentlemen: I have the honor to present, for 
your consideration, the annual report of the 
transactions of this cffice for the year ending Dec. 
31, 1921. The figures that are submitted herewith 
indicate that in all departments the past year has 
been the most active year of any during the 35 
years that the Board has been in existence. 

As a result of improved facilities, we believe 
the members have received more service and better 
results from every department of our organization. 
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National Watch Company 





64 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 
Swiss Watches 
STYLE 
ASSORTMENT 


SERVICE 











Rectangulars and Ovals 





Every Movement Fully Guaranteed 














FLOOR and OFFICES 


TO LET 


Kaplan’s Building, 64-68 Fulton Street 
Adapted for the Jewelry Trade 








EXCELLENT LIGHT 
REASONABLE RENT 
MODERN BUILDING 


New Elevator Now Being Erected 


S. KAPLAN & CO. 


64-68 Fulton Street 
New York 
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MEMBERSHIP 

Membership Jan, 1, 1924 ccdscccses os 421 
Regular members admitted.......... 48 Ses 
Associate members admitted......... 15 oie 
Applications pending .............. 2.2 65 

486 
Number cf resignations accepted.... 37 Jae 
Number failed and out of business... 22: 59 


427 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

During 1921 our directors held ten regular and 
one special meeting, the average attendance being 
12 members, 

Our executive committee, which has_ general 
supervision of the affairs of the Board, held 23 
regular meetings. There were also many informal 
meetings held throughout the year. 

COMMITTEE ON TERMS AND DISCOUNTS 

This committee held 11 meetings during 1921, 
and its work has become an important part of the 
service to members. 


REPORTING DEPARTMENT 








1920 1921 
Inquiries received ........... 15,548 22,178 
RENCE WHEN 6 0cccccccc cae 16,336 20,728 
TROOOTS 1G0EE ios so sacweves 79,291 78,463 
Statements requested 19,324 18,344 
Statements received 4,591 4,392 
REFERENCE BOOK 
March, 1921, contained 31,360 names 
Sept., 1921, contained 31,870 names 
COLLECTION DEPARTMENT 
1920 1921 
Number of collection claims 
DOME cose teewris ones 3,765 6,690 
Number of failure claims 
ee errr ee ee 539 1,903 
4,304 8,593 
Amount of collection claims 
re $772,921 $1,023,772 
Amount of failure claims 
eS ee 378,978 1,121,642 
$1,151,899 $2,145,414 


ADJUSTMENTS 
While we have not solicited work of this char- 
acter, ten adjustment cases were handled under 
the supervision of creditors’ committees appointed 
by our president. The committees appointed in 
these cases handled the matters entrusted to their 
care most efficiently, the result being a large sav- 

ing to members and creditors in general. 


BUYERS’ SERVICE 
The arrival of 259 buyers at Providence hotels 
was reported during 1921. 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO OFFICES 

The service to members from these two offices 
is being maintained satisfactorily, the service 
being furnished to lccal members and to salesmen 
who held identification cards. 

In conclusion J desire to express my apprecia- 
tion for the assistance and co-operation that has 
been so freely given by the officers, directors and 
mmebers. 

REPORT OF THE TREASURER 

Following the reading of the secretary’s 
report that of Mr. Peck as treasurer was 
submitted, indicating a healthy financial 
condition and a substantial addition to the 
association’s surplus funds. The treasurer 
read excerpts from the report of the ac- 
countant who audits the books of the asso- 
ciation, 

After adopting a vote of appreciation for 
the services rendered by the nominating 
committee, the corporation meeting ad- 
journed. 


Special Directors’ Meeting 





Immediately following the annual meeting 
of the members, a special meeting of the 
directors was held, with President Holmes 
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presiding. Mr. Holmes spoke to the direc- 
tors briefly, explaining that it was not pos- 
sible for him to accept the nomination as 
president for another year, and he asked 
for nominations for a member to serve as 
president for the ensuing year. Henry Wol- 
cott was nominated and unanimously elected 
to the office of president. 

No other change in officers was made, the 
following being elected: First vice-presi- 
dent, Everett L. Spencer; second vice-presi- 
dent, Joseph Finberg; secretary and treas- 
urer, Horace M. Peck. Frank J. Ryder, 
of Walter E, Hayward Co., Attleboro, 





HORACE M, PECK, SECRETARY 


Mass., was elected a director to fill a recent 
vacancy. 

The new Board of Directors is now com- 
posed of the following: 

Providence—William P. Chapin, of Chapin 
& Hollister Co.; Everett L. Spencer, of 
IX. L. Spencer Co.; Alfred K. Potter, of 
Gorham Mfg. Co.; Frederick D, Carr, of 
Ostby & Barton Co.; Frederick A. Ballou, 
of B. A. Ballou & Co., Inc.; Henry Wol- 
cott, of Wolcott Mfg. Co.; Fred V. Ken- 
non, of J. T. Mauran Mfg. Co.; J. Henry 
A. Moultrop, of H. C. Lindol & Co.; Henry 
G. Thresher, of Waite, Thresher Co.; 
Howard C. Baker, of Baker-Manchester 
Mfg. Co.; Wesley C. Martin, of Martin- 
Copeland Co.; William T. Chase, of C. H. 
Cooke Co.; George H. Holmes, of George 
H. Holmes Co.; Morgan W. Rogers, of 
Parks Bros. & Rogers; Ellis W. Mac- 
Allister, of Irons & Russell Co. 

Attleboro—Joseph Finberg, of Finberg 
Mfg. Co.; Gustave W. Strandberg, of 
Sykes & Strandberg; Fred C. Wilmarth, of 
D. F. Briggs Co.; Frank J. Ryder, of 
Walter E. Hayward Co. 

North Attleboro—Theron §S. Curtis, of 
T. I. Smith Co.; Louis E. Freeman, of L. 
E. Freeman Co.; Walter L. Rice, of Whit- 
ing & Davis Co. 

Newark—Thomas Allsopp, of Allsopp & 
Allsopp. 

New York—Melville 
Charles Keller & Co. 

The executive committee is composed of 
Henry Wolcott, Frederick A. Ballou and 
Frederick D. Carr. 
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Annual Convention of the American Na- 
tional Retail Jewelers’ Association to 
Be Held in That City Aug. 29 
to Sept. 1, 1922 
CINCINNATI, O., Jan. 31.—Cincinnati gets 
the next Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can National Retail Jewelers’ Association, 
this having been finally and definitely decided 
at a special meeting of the officers of the 
State and National associations which was 
held last night (Monday) at the Sinton 
Hotel. President Hufnagel of the National 
Association came to Cincinnati especially for 
this meeting as did Secretary A. W. Ander- 

son of Neenah, Wis. 

While it has been known since the con- 
vention held at Buffalo that the chances 
were that the 1922 convention would come 
to this city it was not definitely settled 
until the formal selection last night, the 
dates for the convention being determined 
on as Aug. 29, 30 and 31 and Sept. 1. The 
State Convention of the Ohio Retail Jewel- 
ers’ Association will be held on the day 
preceding the national—Aug. 28. 

National Secretary Anderson has launched 
a campaign for members from Ohio which 
will continue until Feb. 22, 

George Newstedt, of this city, has been 
named as the chairman of the local com- 
mittee of jewelers to handle the conven- 
tion and will be assisted by separate com- 
mittees from the Chamber of Commerce 
and from the Wholesale & Manufacturing 
Jewelers’ Association, these committees hav- 
ing been named to work with that of the 
retail jewelers. 

At the meeting last night William A. 
Inskeep, Jr., of Columbus, presided and 
introduced National President Hufnagel, 
who made the formal announcement as to 
the selection of Cincinnati as the “Con- 
vention city.” 








Gold Bars Withdrawn and Ex- 
changed at New York 
Week Ended Jan, 28, 1922. 


The U. S. Assay Office reports: 
Gold bars exchanged for gold coins... .$742,554.23 


92,922.30 


Lee RenwnenRewe wee ceeee ewes $835,476.53 


Jewelers’ 


Gold bars paid depositors............. 

Total 

Of this the gold bars exchanged for gold 
coin are reported as follows: 











Date Exchanges. 
MR Be, ising be peneccansadsionsoe’ $174,880.53 
BOGE 2 Ores Nea. c.0.es CARRS RCKERRO REARS 83,431.67 
SMD ccedhorsasdawiransioenaven 166,485.63 
DE acahsateenaviaahosnaxacks 114,328.64 
| EY. / pe ee re ee eer 109,405.76 
TOS Bes cts cseniceenssaeectasicaueses 94,022.00 

TOM ctatetanindkswatasédebeds $742,554.23 

After rendering Miss Anna Cohen, a 


clerk, unconscicus with a terrific blow over 
the head a lone robber fled with $800 worth 
of gold coins from Sam Berman’s jewelry 
store on Kanawha St., Charleston, W. Va. 
Miss Cohen was rendered speechless for two 
hours as a result of the blow on the head. 
The robber came in and asked to see some 
of the gold coins made into watch charms. 


She brought a travful from the safe. Then 
as she set the tray on the counter the 
robber struck her. One suspect was 


arrested, 
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Complete Stocks—Rapid Service 


AT YOUR COMMAND 


SETH THOMAS CLOCKS 


and all other American makes of Mantel and Alarm Clocks 


We also carry a full line of 


Westclox, Community Silver, Reliance Plate, Par Plate, 1847 
Rogers Bros., Roger & Bro. Star Brand, Homan & Forbes Hollow- 
ware lines, Waterbury Watches, all models; Wilmort Crumb 
Sweepers. Full line of Watchmakers’ Tools, Watch Materials and 


Clock Materials, Findings. 


With a staff of competent, experienced clerks we guar- 
antee prompt and efficient service at factory prices. 


Regent Specialties of Mainsprings, Staffs, Jewels and Hands for American Watches 


CROSS & BEGUELIN 


21-23 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 
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WATCHES OF DESIGN, QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP 


POPULAR PRICES 


MADE IN 18 KT. AND 14 KT. WHITE GOLD—ALL SIZES AND SHAPES 
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WE ARE ALSO SPECIALIZING IN 


PLATINUM DIAMOND WATCHES 


OF DISTINCTIVE DESIGNS SET WITH DIAMONDS AND SAPPHIRES 











J. GOTTLIEB 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF WATCHES 
66 NASSAU STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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STAMPING GOLD KNIVES 


Meeting of Manufacturers Called by Good 
and Welfare Committee of National 
Jewelers Board of Trade and 
Tentative Resolution Passed 





For the purpose of discussing and if 
possible to set up a standard in the con- 
struction and stamping of gold knives, man- 
ufacturers of these articles met last Friday 
afternoon in the rooms of the National 
Jewelers Board of Trade, 15 Maiden Lane, 
New York, At the meeting, which was 
presided over by B. J. Coffey, chairman of 
the Good and Welfare Committee of the 
Board, about 14 manufacturers of knives 
were represented. 

The meeting was called at the, instiga- 
tion of the Good and Welfare Committee, 
which body was of the opinion that the 
present method of making and stamping 
most of the knives now on the market is 
in violation of the law. In a letter sent 
out recently to manufacturers asking them 
to meet last Friday the Good and Welfare 
Committee wrote in part as follows: 

“The attention of the Good and Wel- 
fare Committee of the National Jewelers 
3oard of Trade has been called to the 
consideration of certain knives stamped 
‘10K.’ or ‘14K.’ gold, but the stiffening 
or backing of which is of a base metal, the 
knife having the appearance of being made 
wholly of gold. 

“The opinion of the Good and Welfare 
Committee is that the construction of such 
knives and stamping is not only misleading 
to the consumer but that a conviction for 
violation of the stamping law could be 
secured in the State of New York, in 
which counsel to the committee concurs.” 

The letter continued by stating that as 
the result of a conference the general 
meeting was called for last Friday with a 
view of formulating and agreeing upon a 
trade practice which would be in. strict 
compliance with the law and permit of no 
deception to the consumer. 

The subject was thoroughly discussed at 
the meeting last Friday and a number of 
knives were also submitted. Following the 
discussion, M. L. Ernst, of Greenbaum, 
Wolff & Ernst, attorneys for the Good 
and Welfare Committee was instructed to 
draw up a resolution which he did and 
which was tentatively passed. This reso- 
lution will be sent to knife manufacturers 
and will be further discussed at another 
meeting to be held at the Board’s rooms 
at 2 p. M. on Tuesday, Feb. 14. 

The resolution as tentatively passed 
reads as follows: 

“A knife marked with a mark indicating 
the karat fineness such as 10K., 14K or 
18K. is improperly marked if, between the 
skeleton and the gold sheet, any metal, 
solder or composition is inserted by any 
method whatsoever, unless that inserted 
part is of the same karat fineness, to wit: 
10K., 14K. or 18K. 

“The trade cannot protect the consumer 
to the extent of indicating how thick the 
gold is, or how much gold is used. 

“We agreed, however, that all parts 
which appeared to be gold, must be of the 
karat fineness indicated. Furthermore, we 
believe that the consumer has the right 
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to assume that a base metal sheet, solder, 
or other composition inserted under a gold 
sheet, is gold of the karat mark on the 
gold, if the gold sheet covers the edges of 
the inserted part. 

“Our decision is to the same effect even 
if the base metal sheet is affixed to the skel- 
eton or movement instead of to the gold. 
A knife made of a gold sheet and a stiffen- 
ing of base metal, may well be a legitimate 
article of trade, but the mark indicating 
the karat fineness is improper unless the 
fineness of the gold and the stiffening or 
inserted part is up to the karat indicated. 

“In our opinion, a gold mounted knife 
consists of the following: 

(a) <A gold sheet or shell; 

“(b) The knife movement consisting of 
two scales, rivets, spring and 
blades. 

“All parts other than the gold shell or 
sheet, if made to look like gold, must be 
of the karat fineness marked on the gold.” 

As far as could be learned the following 
firms were represented at the meeting: 
Carter, Gough & Co., Shiman Miller Mfg. 
Co., Untermeyer-Robbins & Co., Gold- 
smith, Stern & Co., Elgin American Mfg. 
Co., L. E. Freeman, Frisch Bros., Long & 
Koch, Durand & Co., Tomchin & Levin- 
son, Brod & Co., Bassett Jly. Co., Ostby & 
Barton and Larter & Sons. 








DEATH OF JAMES H. TUCKER 


Retired Manufacturing Jeweler of Provi- 
dence Succumbs to Pneumonia 
in His 78th Year 


ProvipeNce, R. I[., Jan. 28—James H. 
Tucker, a retired manufacturing jeweler and 
for many years a member of the firm of 
Crossin & Tucker, died last Wednesday 
evening at his home on Smith St., this city, 
following a brief illness aggravated by a 
severe attack of pneumonia. He was in his 
78th year. 

Mr. Tucker was born in New York city 
and acquired his education in the public 
schools after which he entered the theatrical 
profession. In 1866 he formed a combination 
with the late Bernard F. Crossin, who as 
“Barney” Crossin was probably one of the 
best known men in the jewelry fraternity 
throughout the United States and Canada a 
quarter of a century ago. Together they 
improvised a “specialty act” that became 
very popular and as a song and dance team 
they travelled with prominent minstrel and 
variety companies. 

Fight years later, in July, 1874, tiring of 
theatrical life, a copartnership was formed 
by Messrs. Tucker and Crossin with 
Frederick O. Smith, another Providence 
man who had become well known in the 
theatrical profession as Fred Byron, and 
the firm became Smith, Crossin & Co. Work 
was begun in the same building that was 
occupied by the concern during its entire 
existence, at 409 Pine St., one-half of the 
top floor having first been taken. 

The firm was not particularly successful 
at first and at the end of nine months Mr. 
Smith withdrew and the firm name was 
changed to Crossin & Tucker. “Barney” 
took the road, and Mr. Tucker, who, by 
the way, was an extremely practical man, 
took charge of the factory. Having hit upon 
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a line of plated goods with “Etruscan” pat- 
terns as a specialty at low prices, the busi- 
ness grew rapidly and in a few years occu- 
pied three entire floors in the building. 

After the death of Mr. Crossin the busi- 
ness was continued for a few years until 
about a dozen years ago when Mr. Tucker 
gave up active work and has been on the 
retired list since. He had one son who 
lived in Denver. 








President Hufnagel of the A. N. R. J. A. 
Holds Conference with Pittsburgh Jew- 
elers While on Way to the West 


PittspurRGH, Pa., Jan. 28—Edward H. 
Hufnagel, president of the National Retail 
Jewelers’ Association was in Pittsburgh 
today on his way to the Pacific Coast and 
took dinner with J. Clare Crawford, presi- 
dent of the Jewelers 24-Karat Club of 
Pittsburgh, Albert L. Brehm and several 
others, Saturday night, to talk over asso- 
ciation plans and also to work out some 
thing tangible regarding representation 
here of the Horological Institute of Aimer- 
ica, of which Mr. Hufnagel is vice-pres- 
ident. 

President Crawford informed Mr. Huf- 
nagel that the committee in charge of the 
horological matter, had a talk the other 
day with Dr Baker of the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology and that the question 
of instructors to provide for a watchmak- 
ing, etc., course had been taken up and 
that Dr. Baker had been provided with the 
name of a school in Germany and another 
in Switzerland. Dr. A. A. Hamerschlag, 
head of Carnegie “Tech” is now in Europe 
and he is likely to visit these schools be- 
fore his return to America to get some 
ideas, as to just what would be required 
here, 

In any event the matter is well under 
way. No general meeting of jewelers 
could be arranged for at this time with 
Mr. Hufnagel, owing to the shape matters 
were in, it was desired to be discussed. 
The president of the national association, 
had some matters he desired to present at 
this time and on his return, Mr. Hufnagel 
is likely to get opportunity to do so at 
the annual banquet of the Jewelers 24- 
Karat Club of Pittsburgh. Plans are now 
under way to hold a banquet after Lent, 
Mr. Crawfcrd said.. Some of the mem- 
bers of Mr. Brehm’s committee also are 
out of the city but the conference of rep- 
resentatives of the club here with Mr. Huf- 
nagel was understood to be helpful. 








Window Smashers Visit Jackson, Mich. 
Jewelry Store and Escape with Loot 
Valued at Over $1,000 

Jackson, Mich., Jan. 28.—The retail store 
of W. W. Bugg, on Main St., was the vic- 
tim of a raid by bandits last Tuesday, who 
threw a brick through the main display 
window, and escaped with 12 watches and 
12 diamond rings and La Vallieres worth 
more than $1,000. 

Detroit police were tipped off and watched 
all main roads leading into Detroit. No 
one was apprehended, however, who 
answered to the description of the bandits. 

The thieves escaped in a high powered 
touring car. 
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| NICELY selected assortment of 
NORMA PEARLS linked with our 
handsome display material, stands, electros, 
movie slides, etc., and set of beautiful photos 
of Norma Talmadge (herself) will sell more 
pearls than any other known brand. 











Prices: —$4.50 and up. 
ORDER NOW BEST SELLER KNOWN 
AN EXQUISITE DUOTONE OF MISS TALMADGE SENT UPON REQUEST 


LICHTENSTEIN BROS. 


NEW YORK CITY 
ESTABLISHED 1894 























565 FIFTH AVENUE 














What Your Customers Want 


a finely woven gold filled wire mesh watch bracelet that has the necessary qualities to satisfy the most 
Its strongest selling features are a re-enforced edge that will not fray, a slide that 


exacting wearer. _edg 
easily adjusts to any size wrist and is as flexible and pliable as a silk ribbon insuring the utmost comfort. 
















English, Green or Pol- A—B—C designate hook | 




















B | lished Finish attachments - 
| | : 
We carry a complete line of 
silk ribbon, suede leather and L. E. FREEMAN CO. 10Kt and 14 Kt Gold 
expansion watch bracelets. NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS. Jewelry and Novelties 
Sold Through Jobbers 























isk.w.G. A LINE FOR JOBBERS 18k.w.c. 


The Granby Mfg. Co., Inc., makers of High Grade 18-K. White Gold Ring 
Mountings, will call on the Jobbing Trade only. 
Our line is different, we make 


STYLE, QUALITY, CLASS, PRICE and SERVICE 
Price—Service sums up exactly what we mean. 
The minimum of Price with the maximum of Service. 
Look for our Representative and be convinced. 


The Granby Mfg. Co., Inc. 

















100 West 21st St. New York City 
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DIAMOND PRICES GO UP 





Improvement Said to Have Begun in Novem- 
ber, but to Be More Noticeable Lately 
(From the New York Times.) 


One of the most encouraging things 
that the jewelry trade has seen for a 
long time is the recovery of diamond 
prices. The values of these gems first 
began to show improvement toward the 
end of last November, and since that time 
there has been a steady rise. In the 
last few weeks the improvement has been 
especially noticeable. 

Three reasons are given for the ad- 
vance in the diamond market. One of 
these is the rise in exchange rates, more 
especially on the British pound and the 
Dutch florin, and the second is the scar- 
city of both rough and cut stones in the 
principal European centers. The third is 
the fact that heavy buying has been done 
during the last several months by coun- 
tries in the I‘ar East. 

“The American market for diamonds 
at the moment is one of the quietest of 
all,” said a well-known European dia- 
mond man who recently arrived in this 
country from Amsterdam, “and at the 
same time it is one of the weakest. No 
better proof of this is required than the 
fact that representatives of prominent 
jewelry concerns in this country who 
went abroad with the idea of buying 
diamonds in London, Antwerp or Am- 
sterdam, have been cabling their houses 
to fill their needs right here. In other 
words, diamonds are cheap in the United 
States at the present time when meas- 
ured by prices abroad, although, as has 
been said, they are growing in value 
here almost from day to day. When the 
situation is fully realized by the Ameri- 
can trade, still higher prices will result. 

“Not a little of the depression in dia- 
mond prices, which reached their lowest 
last June, was psychological and based 
on stories of great ‘quantities of valuable 
stones being let out by the Bolsheviki 
or being smuggled out of Russia by 
refugees and others. There is no ques- 
tion that many fine stones did come out 
of that country, but they have either 
been absorbed by consumers’ purchases 
or are so strongly held by dealers and 
manufacturers that they have been en- 


tirely removed as a_ value-depressing 
element. 
“One important point that is over- 


looked concerning Russian diamonds is 
that the largest part of them were yellow 
stones. These diamonds are practically 
unsalable in this country, but are eagerly 
sought for by purchasers in India, which 
has been a big buyer in the recent past, 
and in China. Japan has also been buy- 
ing diamonds quite freely of late. 

“Another significant fact is that Ger- 
many has recently turned from a dia- 
mond-selling country into a buyer of 
these gems. At the present time German 
purchases are possibly only 10 per cent. 
normal, but the point lies in the fact that 
that country is buying, after having been 
a consistent seller of diamonds for 
several years past. 

“There never was any depreciation in 
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the value of rough diamonds. Ninety 
per cent. of the world output of rough 
stones is controlled by an English syndi- 
cate, which has steadily maintained prices 
on them throughout the period of depres- 
sion in the cut gems. Operations at the 
South African mines have been curtailed 
for a considerable period, and there is a 
marked scarcity of “rough” from the 
independent mines of British Guiana and 
the Congo region. The scarcity of the 
finer rough is particularly noticeable, and 
material of this kind is held very high. 
In short, all that is needed to put the 
diamond business in an_ exceedingly 
healthy condition is an improvement in 
the consumer demand in this country.” 








ACCUSED OF STOCK FRAUD 


Suit of Detroit Jeweler Against Defunct 
Brokerage House Now on Trial 
in Municipal Court 

Detroit, Mich., Jan, 28.—Test of the Blue 
Sky law in Michigan, which deals vigor- 
ously with the promotion of bogus stock 
promoters, is the prime motive of the State 
in the suit of Morris I‘riedberg, well known 
jeweler, of Griswold St., against James D. 
Crowley, John L, Layne and Irving J. Isbell, 
members and employes of the firm of the 
James D, Crowley Co., Boston, New York 
and Detroit brokers, now on trial before 
Judge Thomas M, Cotter, in the Detroit 
Municipal Court. The examination of the 
three defendants began Friday, Jan. 27, and 
was adjourned until Monday by Judge 
Cotter. 

The three defendants are charged with 
unlawful conversion of approximately $300,- 
000 placed in their hands for speculation 
by Mr. Friedberg. The cases have been 
awaiting trial for nearly two years. The 
defendants fought extradition for nearly 
two years, in an effort to avoid appearance 
in the Detroit courts. 

It is apparent that the examinations and 
possible trials of the four men will last for 
several months, as evidenced by the volume 
of testimony drawn from the people’s wit- 
nesses for the defense Friday. 

Two charges ordered by Judge Cotter into 
the delay marking the progress of the case, 
and the charges that his name was forged 
to an order for the removal of files in the 
case from the Wayne county prosecutor’s 
office, were said l‘riday to have met with 
no results. 

Morris Iriedberg, who is not seeking 
financial restitution in the case, but who 
says his only aim is to aid the State in 
ridding the country of fake stock promoters, 
began his testimony by telling of his deal- 
ings with the Crowley concern, He said 
he had first bought stocks on margin from 
the Crowley company in December, 1919. 
His relations with the accused ended in 
April, 1920, when he began proceedings to 
recover his alleged losses, he said. Count- 
ing his earnings on his stock speculations 
with this firm, it is said that Mr. Fried- 
berg is really out $1,000,000. 

Sidney L. Bourne, Boston public ac- 
countant, took the stand Saturday and 
identified six ledgers and journals, as be- 
longing to the now defunct James D. Crow- 
ley Co. He explained how he had audited 
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the books during the federal bankruptcy 
proceedings there a year ago. Ernest C. 
Smith, deputy attorney general, had just 
asked Bourne to identify certain accounts, 
when the adjournment was announced. 

Mr. Bourne will take the stand again 
Monday to testify for the people. His testi- 
mony will throw important light on the 
workings of the Crowley firm. 

The examination was made on the com- 
plaint preferred by Mr. Crowley that he 
paid the James D. Crowley Co., $10,000 on 
March 5, 1920, to cover a margin on stocks, 
which he declares the Crowley company 
was supposedly holding for him. The 
State charges that the Crowley company 
never purchased these stocks, and the 
prosecutor’s staff selected this specific charge 
for the basis of its opening attack. 

Allan W. Kent, assistant prosecutor for 
Wayne county, stated at the conclusion of 
the Friday examination, that Mr. Crowley 
lost approximately $607,000 by the failure 
of the Crowley company, to sell stock which 
they claimed they had on hand for Mr 
Friedberg, and when the latter ordered their 
disposal. 

Mr. Friedberg is bringing suit in the 
New York courts against Miller & Co., 
alleged associates of the James D. Crowley 
Co., to recover the same amount. 

“The State is vitally interested in these 
cases against the Crowley company,” de- 
clared Deputy Attorney General Smith of 
Michigan, who is leading the prosecution, 
“they involve more money than has ever 
been at stake in any like group of cases, 
relating to the operations of bogus stock 
promoters.” 

The local offices of the Crowley concern 
were in the Penoscot building before the 
concern went into bankruptcy in the Spring 
of 1920. 








Thieves Break Into Jewelry Store of M. B. 
Tober, Providence, R. I., and Escape 
With Large Amount of Merchandise 


PROVIDENCE, R. J., Jan. 28.—One of the 
most daring down-town robberies occurred 
early today when thieves broke into the re- 
tail jewelry store of Morris B. Tober, 277 
Weybosset St., and stole jewelry valued at 
more than $2,000. Mr. Tober reported to 
the police of Station One that the robbery 
must have occurred between 6:30 last even- 
ing and 10:30 o’clock this morning when 
he arrived to open the store, his clerk not 
arriving until half an hour later. The head- 
quarters inspectors are investigating the 
break. 

The list of the articles and their values 
which Mr. Tober furnished the police after 
a hasty inventory includes 75 men’s watches, 
$700; 34 ladies’ watches, Swiss make, $150; 
60 men’s rings of various descriptions, 
$396; 125 ladies’ gold rings, various kinds, 
$437; 27 14-karat wedding rings, $85; 28 
ladies’ and men’s rings, gold-filled, $251; 
45 gold-topped knives, $105; four watch 
chains, $24; 24 imitation pearl necklaces, 
$100; six pairs of gold cuff links, $18, and a 
quantity of cheaper jewelry upon which 
Mr. Tober has placed no definite value. 








J. L. Ewing has purchased the Swan 
jewelry store at Muscatine, Ia. 
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La Salle Hotel, 


Cuicaco, Jan. 27.—Expectations concern- 
ing the great 44th annual banquet of 
the Chicago Jewelers’ Association ran 
high this year, but not one of the 500 
who gathered in the banquet hall of the 
LaSalle Hotel last night felt even the 
slightest disappointment. From the 
moment the first guest arrived in the 
Red Room to be greeted by the recep- 
tion committee, headed by A. W. 
Sproehnle, and partake of the Canape 
served during the assembling period, to 
the last hand shake and good bye, one 
happy surprise followed another. The 
result of the work during the past 
months by the social relations committee, 
of which Wm. F. Juergens is chairman, 
was evident on every hand and the guests 
were loud in praise of the members ot 
the committee for the successful and 
happy occasion. 


Many innovations, as far as annual 
banquets go, were introduced and every 
one received the enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of all present. The first was limit- 
ing the attendance to 500. 

As the evening progressed those who 
felt a little disappointment in the limited 
numbers of guests realized the wisdom of 
the committee in arranging the affair in 
such a manner that those who did attend 
would get the fullest enjoyment of the 
occasion rather than none enjoying it 
on account of the crowded condition. 

Assembly singing and the strains of 
jazz were absent for the first time. In- 
stead during the entire evening soft 
strains of music, selections from operas, 
wafted through the hall and duets, quar- 
tettes and quintettes from “Merry Widow,” 
“Springtime,” “Prince of Pilsen,” “Pina- 
fore,” “Robin Hood” and “Florodora” 
soothed the tired business man. He was 
rested and ready for the hilarious time 
that accompanied the introduction of the 
snowball event at the end of the dinner. 

Soon after 6 o’clock the guests began 
to arrive in the Red Room where they 
were met by members of the reception 
committee, distinguished by the ribbon 
badges. Nearly an hour was spent here 
in the salutations and exchange of greet- 
ings among friends which is always an 
important part of these annual events. 

About 7 o’clock the doors of the ban- 
quet hall were opened, the orchestra 
struck up a march and the guests passed 
to their respective tables and seats as 
assigned by the committee. This, as 
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every other feature of the evening, had 
been planned to the minutest detail. The 
hall was beautifully decorated, American 
flags predominating. Flags were also 
were seen draped over booths around 
the hall, the significance of which was 
apparent later in the evening, and “Gifts 
that Last” was evident everywhere. 

At each plate the guest found his 














CHARLES T. 


ROSS, PRESIDENT 


souvenir of the evening, a dark brown 
leather desk folio, embossed with the 
C. J. A. monogram. There was also 
the monogramed special box with cigars, 
cigarettes and small leather diary, all 
monogramed. All cigarettes and pads of 
matches were specially monogramed. 

When all were seated President Charles 
Ross tapped for order and Dr. Emil G. 
Hirsch pronounced the benediction. 

The photographer secured the atten- 
tion of the assembly—flash—and the ban- 
quet was on. 

After a song, and before the waiters 
began to serve, attention was directed 
to the stage in the west end of the hall 
where the “Herald” of the evening stood. 
Then all eyes followed the spotlight to 
one of the alcove booths where stood a 
beautiful woman, “My Lady,” dressed in 
black to whom the “Herald” 
himself— 


addressed 
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Nothing but life’s jewels 

Are good enough for you, 

The Jewel of Love, the Jewel of Joy 

The Jewel of Dreams-Come-True; 

The perfect jewel of Patience, 

The glowing Jewel of Cheer, 

The Sparkling Jewel of 
Content 

For you alone, my dear, 

They are yours for choosing, 

Jewels of every hue, 

Nothing but life’s Jewels 

Are good enough for you 


Heart- 


A pause, then— 

A glowing Jewel of royal hue 

Is this which I would give to you, 
St. Valentine himself, ’tis said, 
Once wore it carved with Cupid’s 

head, 

A Pledge for every lover’s tryst 
This precious, purple Amethyst. 


Purple lights in a second alcove booth 
revealed a charming lady representing 
the amethyst. 

In succession, after each verse by the 
“Herald,” attention was directed to an 
alcove booth where lights and dress re- 
vealed a symbolical display of jewels as 
follows: 


PEARL 

No hand of man, no touch of art 
Can add of loveliness a part 
To all that perfect charm we see 
In this the gem of purity, 
A wonder gem for a wonder girl: 
The lustrous, shimmering, creamy 

pearl. 


SAPPHIRE 

’Tis said in days beyond recall 

A bit of heaven itself did fall 
Down to earth where now ’tis seen 
A gem of purest ray serene, 

This gem of God’s own heavenly 
blue, 
Sapphire, 


The I would give to you. 


RUBY 

Your lovely lips alone compare 
With that one jewel of beauty rare, 
That gem once prized all gems above 
For pledge of true, undying love, 
Choose then this gem, which now 

you see: 
The Ruby, Jewel of constancy. 


EMERALD 
Or would you rather choose instead 
Of Sapphire blue and Ruby red 
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That precious gem which gleams ana 
glows 

With the deathless hue the wide sea 
knows 

That rare enchanted magic sheen 

The /merald’s immortal green. 


DIAMOND 
And yet one more I pray you see 
That it may turn your thought to me. 
That all its fiery burning rays— 
The prisoned suns of other days— 
May melt your heart and my heart 
bless 


The Diamond, gem of happiness. 


When all were brought to view “My 
Lady” speaks: 


I cannot choose from all of these 

One jewel that more than all doth 
please, 

lor who the beauty could resist 
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Of the purple glowing amethyst, 

Or who deny the satin swirl 

\nd lustrous gleam of creamy pearl, 
Or fail to take as lover’s due 

The magic Sapphire’s heavenly blue, 
Or constant thought 
To the Ruby, gem of constancy, 


inconstant be 


Or show a thankless, graceless mien 
lor the Emerald’s immortal green, 
Or once their glory seen do less 
Than Diamond choose for happiness. 


Then all the 


they 


symbolical jewels—and 
were jewels—stretched forth their 
hands supplicating “My Lady” who said: 


“If choose I must beyond recall 


There’s but one choice—I choose 
them all.” 
“My Lady,” accompanied by the 


“Jewels,” walked down the aisle to the 
stage and there formed an ensemble and 
sang “Beautiful Lady.” 

It would really be impossible to ade- 
quately describe this beautiful symboli 
cal display of jewels. 

Before the full effects of this beautiful 
event were hardly over the diners had 
begun to do justice to the elaborate sub- 
stantial part of the evening the trumpet 
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sounded and the “Herald” 
the stage again and speaks— 


Old 


appears on 


books—how much we love to 
read them through; 


Old days—and all the things we used 





to do; 


*, JUERGENS, CHAIRMAN BANQUET COM- 


MITTEE 
Old dreams—how tenderly we now 
recall; 
Old friends—these are the grandest 
joys of all. 


Old friends, the kind who gather 
here tonight, 

To know the old 
delight, 

Renew the ties that bind us firm and 
fast— 


A happy present with a happy past. 


content, the old 


And now lest we forget what things 


are due 

To make association dreams come 
true, 

Behold: a vision for our wondering 
view: 


of a fair young 
Fellowship” 


form 


“(ood 


\ vision in the 


lady representing 

















walked 


Hall and as she 


stage the “Ilerald” recited 


entered the 
toward the 


"Tis not the numbers of our years 
that count 
But what we lay upon the altar of 
today, 
The offered cup to quench a_neigh- 


bor’s thirst 
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The cheerful word to 
pilgrim’s way; 
The tolerant soul, the understanding 
heart 
The helpful hand, the 
smile and quip, 
Of our association this is part, 
For all of this is but GOOD FEL- 
LOWSHIP. 


Then entered “Loyalty” and the “Herald” 
repeated: 


speed the 


friendly 


of friend for friend, 
that knows no end, 

of heart and hand, 

for home and land, 
Lo! the vision now reveals” 
Loyalty to High Ideals, 

Second of our precious Three— 
Fearless, Steadfast Loyalty. 


Loyalty 
Loyalty 
Loyalty 
Loyalty 


Next came “Co-operation” in the spot 
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light and as she approached the stage 
the “Herald” said: 
With every dawn, with every sun 


There comes a task that needs be 





done 
No single effort may prevail, 
It is foredoomed, alas, to fail, 
"Tis only when we all unite 


\nd all together fight our fight, - 
’Tis only when we heed the call 
()f all for one and one for all 
That we will see our dreams come 
true 
\nd lo! that symbol now we view— j 
We need CO-OPERATION, too. | 


“Good Fellowship,” “Loyalty,” and ; 
were placed in the large | 
stage and as the | 


with pestle, 


“(o-operation”’ 
melting pot on the 
“Herald” 
he recited 


stirred in mortar 
Good Kellowship, the better kind, 
\nd Loyalty of heart and mind; 
Co operation, too, we find, 

\ll mixed together in this way 
Will bring to us in proud array 
That which we know and 
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WATCH CASES 


18K White Gold and Gold Filled 
14K Green and Yellow Solid Gold and Gold Filled 
Fancy Odd Shapes and Regular Models 


ALL SIZES MEN’S WATCH CASES LADIES’ BRACELET CASES 
PLAIN POLISH—PLATINUM FINISH—STRAIGHT LINE—FANCY HAND ENGRAVED 


Ask Your Jobber to Show You Our Complete New Line 


ELGIN GIANT WATCH CASE CO. 


Factory and Main Office 


ELGIN, [ILLINOIS 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
15 Maiden Lane 704 Market St. 29 E. Madison St. 








THE LINE OF INDIVIDUALITY 
Novelties of Distinction 


Solid Gold—Gold Filled—Sterling Silver—Nickel Silver—Solid Gold Inlaid on 
Sterling Silver. 
Cigarette Cases—Vanity Cases—Photo Cases. 


Tapered Match Safes—Vanity Powder Boxes—Belt Buckles—Traveling 
Watches—Pocket Knives—Flasks. 

Lipstick Holders—Combination Vanity and Watch Cases. 

White-Green and Yellow Solid Gold Link Cuff Buttons. 

Patented Elgin Havone Cigarette Cases and Match Safes. 

Patented Holden Belt Buckles. Ask your Jobber. 


Write for Illustrations 


ELGIN AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CO. "203,24 Mein fe 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
15 Maiden Lane 704 Market St. 29 E. Madison St. 





ONE OF OUR LATEST MODELS 


Included in our complete Line of Gold Filled Watch Cases 


Ranging from 10/0 to 18 size. Yellow, White and Green Gold 
Every Kind—Every Size—Every Shape. 

Fancy, Engraved and Chased Borders. 

Fancy Shapes Include Octagon—C ushion—Barrel—Shield—Triangle. 
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Butler Finished—Plain Polished—Engine Turned. 
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Fancy Straight Line and Combination Engravings. 
Your Jobber will be pleased to show our Entire Line. 
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Helenic Model 


Illinois Watch Case Co., Factory and Main Office: ELGIN, ILLINOIS 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
15 Maiden Lane 704 Market St. 29 E. Madison St. 
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Out of the melting pot from “Good 
Fellowship,” “Loyalty” and “Co-opera- 
tion” rose a beautiful girl representing 
the Chicago Jewelers’ Association and 
symbolical of the good fellowship and 
cosmic spirit that has developed in the 
association. 

When the applause had subsided those 
present applied themselves diligently to 
the rest of the menu feeling that they 
had been provided with all that one could 
expect in the way of unusual and beauti- 
ful displays. They were soon to know 
that the committee had reserved a star- 
tling feature which they had drawn from 
their source of originality. 

As all settled back to enjoy their cigars, 
and coffee, ready for the feast of soul, 
wondering if Nesbits’ first story would 
be a good one, 13 of the fairest ones 
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of approval on limitations. Our banquet committee 
by unanimous resolution of the members was di- 
rected to limit the number of attendance of our 
guests, and to provide for their comfort and con- 
venience. But I want to let you in on a secret— 
not by accident nor by choice, but by preconceived 
design—no limitation was placed upon the royal 
splendor of its attendant features. Your committee 
has spared no effort or expense to make this a gala 
festive occasion and epochal event, to commem- 
orate the spirit of good fellowship so conspicuously 
dominant among our selected clan. 

As chairmar it becomes my privilege to introduce 
and tcast the toastmaster. It is a task both difficult 
and hazardous. Knowing the opportunity that he 
has tc come back at me and especially sensitive as 
I am of his ability to accomplish his purpose, I 
have decided to adhere strictly to the lines of least 
resistance. It would be only an ill--fated, monstrous 
effort by Jonah to swallow the whale. 

I have, therefore, advisedly contented myself to 
regale our worthy friend—in fact I have been solely 
responsible for seating him at my right—the better 
to encourage and cultivate his friendship and good 
will as well as influence his actions and his state- 

















THE BEAUTIFUL 


Benson ever picked, all dressed in white 
as Winter fairies frolicked into the hall 
singing and tossing a large “Snowball.” 
When this large ball bounced to the 
floor it opened and hundreds of little 
white puffy balls rolled out and there 
followed a lively snowball battle between 
the Winter fairies and the assembled men. 
None was too old or stiff to hurl these 
tiny white puffs and we must leave to 
the imagination the scene presented in 
the large banquet hall. 

The fun over, seats regained, compo- 
sure restored President Ross rapped for 
attention and after a few appropriate and 
well chosen words introduced Wilbur D. 
Nesbit, toastmaster, who took charge of 
the meeting. President Ross said: 

PRESIDENT ROSS’ ADDRESS 


Members of Chicago Jewevers Assocution and 
Guests—It affords me great pleasure to welcome 
you to this, our 44th annual banquet. 

Limitaticns and “prohibitions” are the orders of 
the day. The Volstead Act was designed to limit 
and prevent the flow of those exhilirating spirits— 
so universally recognized as the forerunners and 
messengers of good cheer. Limitations have been 
placed upon immigration—limitation of monarchies 
and democracies, and limitations of armaments are 
now the subject engaging the attention of the 
World Conference at Washington. 

Our association, too, the first time in its annals, 
was compelled by dire necessity to put the stamp 


SOUVENIR 


ments by the threatening proximity of my over- 
powering weight. 

I know. of no more fitting introduction than to 
read to you a few lines from his gifted pen, em- 
bodying the sentiment of universal brotherhood to 
which we are al] devoutly subscribed. It is en- 
titled— 


TO ALL GOOD FELLOWS LIKE YOU 
As I roam here and there, ere my journey’s end, 
May I always find friends just us true, 
May Dame Fortune in kindness my daily path bend 
To a lot of good fellows like you. 


In this life I have found that we get what we give; 
We are done to, forsooth, as we do; 

So my prayer is that I may live while I live 
With a lot of good fellows like you. 


There’s a glint in your eye, there’s a clasp in your 
hand, 
There’s a tone in your voice always rew; 
I think paradise must be some sort of a land 
With a lot of good fellows like you. 


Here’s a pledge to your health, to your joy, your 
success, 
For the folks of your kind are too few; 


There is something to hearten, to gladden and 
bless 

In a lot of good fellows like you. 

So I pledge you again, and can only say this— 
And it springs from a sentiment true— 

I shal! always regret every hour J must miss 
From a lot of good fellows like you. 

—Wilbur D. Nesbit. 


introduce to you, 
Nesbit. 


pleasure to 


Mr. Wilbur D. 


It is my 
Toastmaster, 
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ADDRESS OF WILBUR D. NESBIT 


Mr. Nesbit immediately endeared him- 
self to the members of the Chicago Jew- 
elers’ Association by a tribute to the late 
beloved “Billy” Williams, for so many 
years toastmaster at the annual banquets 
of the Association. Before introducing 
the speakers he expressed the desire to 
predict 100 per cent more happiness for 
all present during the coming year and 
called on Harry Cox, the Government 
weather man in Chicago to verify the 
prediction, which he did amid the cheers 
of all. 

The toastmaster said that all should 
feel so honored by the presence of one 
guest, not on the program for a speech, 
that he would ignore the program for a 
moment. He told of this man’s work, 
his place in history, and called on. Gen- 
eral George Bell, of the American Army 
to say a few words. When the rising 
salutation and applause had subsided the 
General said he would not take up any 
of the time alloted others, he would say 
only a few words and those words would 
be “Good Luck.” 

Throughout the introductions by the 
toastmaster and the speeches that fol- 
lowed there was a fervent plea for patri- 
otism, the real patriotism, not that born 
of peril but the true patriotism inspired 
by love of country. 

Mr. Nesbit paid tribute to Canada, to 
its loyal men and stated that the first 
speaker was one who had won his laurels 
in the Canadian army and was now giv- 
ing his service to this country by teach- 
ing history and training young Ameri- 
cans at Culver Military School, at Culver, 
Ind., and introduced Captain Norman 
Allan Imrie. 


ADDRESS OF CAPT, IMRIE 


Then for 20 minutes the audience lis- 
tened to a rapid fire of happily mingled 
wit, humor and pathos, which was per- 
haps never equaled at one of the annual 
banquets. There was a suspicion that 
Captain came from Scotland, by way of 
Canada, so perfectly did he tell his stories 
of men from this bonny land. In speak- 
ing of the late war he said two pictures 
came to his mind and during a silence 
seldom known in such a large gathering, 
he painted in words the scenes along the 
battle front in France in the Spring of 
1918 when Lloyd George sent his appeal 
to President Wilson, “For God’s sake 
send us men,” and received the reply, 
“Send us ships and we will load them to 
capacity with fighting men.” 

His second picture was that of wild 
hysterical scenes in London when the 
nearly 7,000,000 people received the news 
of the armistice on Nov. 11, 1919. All 
of this taught the lesson of “Working 
Together,” the topic of his speech. 

He then recited the events since that 
memorable Nov. 11 and drew the lessons 
to be learned from them, and concluded 
by giving it as his opinion that the 
future peace and safety of the world lies 
in the spiritual solidity of the English 

races and declared that an 
for peace between the United 
and Great Britain would secure 


speaking 
alliance 
States 
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eternal peace ter the entire world. 

Mr. Nesbit’s next pleasure was to in- 
troduce an honored citizen of Chicago, 
who typitied his subject, “The 
Citizen,” Hon. Charles S. Cut- 
Judge of the Probate 


a man 
Modern 
ting, formerly 
Court. 

JUDGE CUTTING’S REMARKS 

When the spontaneous ovation sub- 
sided, Mr. Cutting expressed his pleasure 
and honor to address the Chicago Jew- 
elers’ Association and their guests. He 
stated that the modern citizen is not one 
that is produced in one generation. He 
comes from a succession of patriotic and 
God fearing people. He said that too 
often inherited wealth was not a blessing 
and that we of today, who have inherited 
the blessings secured by the noble work 
and sacrifices of the pioneers of this land 
failed to appreciate it all and neglected 
the duties of a real citizen. 

The speaker’s experience and observa- 
tions led him to believe that citizens who 
would give their last dollar and life, if 
necessary to defend the country from a 
foe that threatened without, would quiet- 
ly attend to business and give no thought 
to the enemy within, graft and corruption. 
He declared that the insidious foe within 
had destroyed more nations than the 
battling foe from without. The modern 
citizens should shape their lives with the 
thought that a republic is only as good 
as the men in it, and take time every day, 
at every opportunity, to protect this Re- 
public from every threatenting element. 

At the conclusion of this address the 
meeting was adjourned without further 
ceremony. 

The Members and Guests 

Speakers’ Table. Charles T. Ress, president; 
Wilbur D. Nesbit; Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, Captain 
Allen Imrie, Hon. Charles S. Cutting, Major Gen- 
eral George Bell, Jr., aid te General Bell; Captain 
D. W. Wurtzbaugh, aid to Captain Wurtzbaugh; 
General Le Roy T. Steward, James E. Greenebaum, 


Benj. A. Allen, Colonel Manus McClusky. 


At Other Tables Rabbi Abram Hirschberg, 
Frank M. Hickok, Frank King, Sidney Smith, 
Frederick B. Tovey, George Englehard, Charles 
Walker, Claud Wheeler, J. Il. Wagner, C. T 


Pierik, I]. N. Lorish, J. D. Grassick, J. E. Ewan, 


Harry Atz, Michael Atz, Iierman C. Stern, HL. LL. 
Fargo, Iferman Anderson, Lenerd Nelson, George 
FE. Hansen, T. J. Dale, Robert Nicholls, Lester 


Lawrence, O. C. Zinn, C. A. Jensen, John Fee, 
Newton Ouinn, B. J. Drach, G. A. Weinfeld, Joe 
Block, L. Vraude, J. B. Braude, S. Braude, N. 
Kaha, J. F ; Coons, J. E. 


Kiser, S. F. Reagan, 


Thomas E. Connell, J. KE. Russell, Edward C, 
Feig, C. E. Barrett, F. J. Greenebaum, Albert 
Despres, William LaFountain, Mack  Ifur'tbut, 
J. A. Miner, G. M. Blakeslee, Dave Goldstone, 


Murray Schleifer, Joe Gvldstone, J. Crawford, 


Frank W. Bruns, A. Sandberg, George Tinker, 
A. C. Becken, Jr.. Mr. MclI.aurey, Ted Fidler, 
S. D. McPherron, 5. C. Lund, Mr. Batchelder, S 
uchsbaum, F. S. Goldberger, Herbert J. Buchs 
baum. Max G. Buchsbaum, Milton Herzog, A. 
Thalhofer, A. Loeck, Joe Rivkin, Emanuel Stern, 
Hf. Leichtman, David Schwab, Harry J. Baby, 


George Weidig, W. W. Beckwith, 
Arthur Nissesn, George Fahys, Jr., Wlarry J. 
Connelly, August H. Holdorf, E. C. Bills, E. F. 
Gerken, Samuel Fleishman, M. S. Fleishman, 
Robert S. Hamilton, Jlarry Resenshield, John Ii. 
Hardin, Edward FE. Swadener, Edward S. Craven, 
Perkins B. Bass, Rex Hardin, Rebert Kenyon, 
Alfred Craven, John Burnham, A. C. Smallin, 
Thomas M. Howe, Ralph Hubbard, John E. Fried- 
land, David B. Felsenthal, Merwin M. Hart, H. J. 
Rosenberg, James Ek. Greenebaum, Glenn A. Port, 
Robert P. Kiep, W. A. Montague, H. M. Hiellerud., 
Seeley Mosher, W. A. Kaufman, IHlerman Hirsch, 
S. C. Eppenstein, James Eppenstein, Jacch Franks, 
A. J. Franks, Gubbins, Leo Wechter, 
Eugene Edel-tein, FE Mr. Iiclsman, H. H. 


George E. Fahys, 


George 
(5 Turk, 
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Evans, Louis De Hart, R. C. Wolf, Karl Flanders, 
Thomas Bruhy, Hiram A. Leng, Roy Lerth, W. G. 
Knapp, George W. Chatterton, Fred A. Heener, 
red T. Webber, Fred L. Baldwin, E. S. Hubbell, 
Ralph Van Vechten, W. T. Bruckner, J. W. 
Rovelstad, J. P. Stewart, ( : 
Kelly, William F. Drexmit, 
Jackson, Arthur H. 
Ililfer, Claus 


Fowler, J. A. 
Gustafson, FE. <A, 
Oliver H. Artes, Wesley N. 
Tose] h DD, 


Pisahl, T. C. Diener, 





A, W. SPROEHNLE, CHAIRMAN, RECEPTION 


COM MITTEE 


Swanson, E. A. Manheimer, H. FE. Jones, Charles 
Baumrucker, F. W, Henne, C. L. Marshail, J. K. 
Marshall. C. IT. Woods, E. E. Marshall, Fred W. 
Mayer, A. Phillips, Elmer G. Phinney, Fiank S. 
Cornwell, W. M. Davidson, M. C._ Hess, A? 
Coenen, J. Tl. Mace, L. R. Millar, Karl Staufenbeil, 
C. Wl. Ackert, A. M. Whitmcre, H. C. Van Pelt, 
J. M. Shieids, S. Ruskin, A. A. Poff, Faul C. 
Rietz, Richard F. Spies, De Ferest Hulburd, 
Taylor Strawn, Dr. F. W. Belknap, George FE. 
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DREX MIT, OF 


Ifunter, J. R. Perry, Israel Hatch, E. N. Herbster, 
W. S. Campbell, G. V. Dickinson, Howard JD. 
Schaeffer, Kilner F. Thomas, George B. Underwood, 
Merritt HI. Duval, John Gillies, Lucius Teter, 
Nicholas Jacobs, W. J. Smeal, R. J. Barrett, G. A 
Turner, G. H. Ralph, Edward Johnsen, Martin F. 
l.enz, Walter M. Scott, F. B. lovey, Rebert 
Slade, Jr., Frank S. Weadley, LeRoy T. Cram, 
Joe P. Carr, W. Earl Tranger, Maurice FE. Norman, 
Kk. FE. Van leet, Charles M. Schnell, Charles H. 


Roberts, Frank Pangs, John C. Freese, P. L. 
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Drew, R. E. Peacock, W. C Peacock, Leo Bach, 
I} W. Bennett, C. R. Josephson, Cassius Bagley, 
L.. R. Bunde, Jr., Frank Miihening, Webb C. Ball, 


W. F. Hayes, L, L. Doty, H. E. Bushe, Sidney Y. 
Ball, H. F. ‘Taber, C. H. Spencer, W. E. Ruthhart, 
M. B. Eiseman, S. A. Pope, W. C. Harris, A. E. 


Wigley, V. A. Corrigan, George PD. Davidson, Fred 
Iredegaard, Robert Wiggins, Benjamin Busch, 
Charles TH. Bern, W. G. Rattray, C. M. Slemmons, 
1. If. Terry, Otto Steuwer, A. J. Ledwith, R. W. 
Bolles, S. Hf, Hess, A. E. Madsen, Paul R. Gruen, 
RK. C. Rettig, Charles Oppenheim, H. M. Oppen- 
heimer, M. M. Oppenheimer, Leslie Ryer, Julian 
Ilanson, Max Guggenheim, Charles Burrus, Charles 
Healy, J. A. Levis, L. A. Martin, H. M. Kohn, 
C. D. Elibogen, J. S. Stein, C. G. Brown, H. J. 
Hager, F. J. Heldmeyer, W. H. Carew, W. H. 
Potts. Ii. If. Smith, George’ F. Jordan, Carl 
Oesterle, Edward Jensen, Fred Kluth, A. L. 
Ellbogen, Otto Lieberman, M. W.. Silverberg, 
Joseph F. Kuss, M. H. L.ebolt, W. P. Reichert, 
Mr. Canniff, H. K. Sturdy, Jr., F. A. Moran, O. A. 
Starke, A. W. Church, A. W. Levy, L. M. Levy, 


A. Ifarner, N. Shure, Thomas J. Jusek, S. J. Son, 
I). J. I. Prins, M. Koopman, L. G. Mantel, 
Frank W. Waddell, Thomas J. McCormack, Tames 


W. ‘Tice, A. W. Sproehnle, John R. Sproehnle, L. 
Metzenberg, H. J. Cox, Charles P. Stouffer, 
George A. Kenney, William G. Swartchild, J. G. 
Swartchild, Edward W. Keating, M. Morwitz, 
Frank Semmer, John Ling, P. G. Rinken, S. 
Herbert, S. Natkin, F. B. Tinker, Henry W. 
Rank, Henry Ziese, August Swanson, Arthur W. 
Murley, Charles A. Bartling, A. S. True, Fred 
Whitney, J. P. Beckman, M. E. Capelle, E. W. 
Graves, G. T. Hicks, G. M. Stein, M. J. Vossel, 
Frank Behrent, Jake Adams, Daniel Mlasky, H. M. 
Goldstein, George Thorpe, J. B. Lewy, M. D. 
lewy. W. HI. Laibiin, B. J. Miller, F. W. Hoefer, 
Il. M. Stegeman, F. B. Stegeman, H. L. Head, 
A. W. Wadsworth, R. L. Wadsworth, G. H. 
Opie, William MeKee, Eli Gutmann, G. O. Flem- 
ming, J. A. Connor, Walter Flynn, Lorin C., 
lossau, R. M. Nevins, Max Mayer, Fred W. Steul, 
A. V. Eckman, A.. B. Hoffman, C. H. Hopkiris, 
M. Schwab, Alec Falle, Charles W. Taylor, John 
B. Warren, H. G. Alm, H. L. Brown, J. L. 


Bogert, E. Bagge, I. L. Lake, J. J. O’Grady, John 


I’. Mann, Harry Morris, Frank Buckland, Dr. 
A. G. French, F. E. Whiting, Henry C. Tilden, 
Ress C. Lusk, William H. Upmeyer, Frank Mayr, 


A. ¥. Wuesteman, Orr L. Keith, Frank Curtis, 
W. B. Costigane, C. P. Davis, A. J. Buchheit, 
J. T. Burgess, W. V. Ghislin, E. G. Adler, A. 
Alter, Thomas J. Dee, Tiarry E. Radix, Thomas 


(;. McMahon, Emil N. Munk, Albert G, Wahlen, 
\. Serewica, I. A. Levis, L. A. Martin, Stephen 
leubusher, W. C. Schumarn, FE. M. Craft, Theo- 
dore Leubusher, Jacob Bunn, Fred N. Morgan, 
M. A. Mead, Mr. Landis, J. W. Armbruster, Nate 
l.ebolt, Louis M. Heymann, LL. Adelsdorf, M. M. 
Goldsmith, Herbert J. Goldsmith, Sam L. Adels- 
dorf, E. W. Ahern, E. J. Losos, J. H. Dietrich, 
Hf. G. Bakerm, J. A. Armstrong, F. R. Serwich, 
Fr. E. Ellis, H. Kempf, W. A. Berkenhagen, R. 
Huebsch, Edward Kirchberg, IHlenry W. Freibert, 
William C. Meyer, Edward Kerins Kirschberg, 
Antone J. Kirschberg, E. .E Freeman, Leon 
Carteaux, Carl Bross, M. R. Peck, O. W. Ander- 
son, A. J. Wingblade, J. Hl. Crawford, W. 
Campbell, D. A. Forsinger, George Meehan, C. P. 
Dungan, George Hlughes, [ouis Hoffman, K. G. 
Merrill, R. J. Wilson, Charles R. Bull, A. L. 
Fisher, John C. Gardinor, R. A. Thompsons, Thee- 
dore Chencek, W. W. Towne, Fred Kayser, EF. M. 
Shaw, J. C. Petersen, C. FE. Demmend, Harry 
Miller, Clarence A. Eliassen, George H. Edwards, 
Frank Shin, FE. Gorge, J. F. Sunshine, R. A. Mead, 
IL. G. Buss, J. Montgomery, Benjamin Allen, 
if. P. Fehrenkamp, Brode Davis, Ralph Eberhart, 
William Gibson, B. G. Hagan'ann, A. H. Gustafson, 


Ilerman Zeitz, F. Otto Zeitz, A. M. Erdahl, 


A. KE. Westmark, W. H. Nieder, Milton Pence, 
Gecrge Rodelius, H. Tf. Boyson, Julius Ghislin, 
V. N. Cox, Edward Filholm, John G. Leiner, 
C. O. Wocdmansee, H. M. Eddy, Rud Noel, Louis 
Engel, FE. J. Metzke, C. C. Paule, H. E. Stout, 
I. R. Tobin, Phil Noel, Jules Franklin, Frank 
Rasmussen, Louis Esser, Liernard Smith, Charles 


Kickstaedt, William F, 


T. Spence, Charles F. 
P. Alsted, Charles 


Ilotz, George H. Niemeyer, II. 


Kaster, Robert Koeber, W. Hl. Homuth, W. J. 
Rinn, Kk. A. Light, E. B. Wade, R. S. Blome, 
G. F. Fisher, Edgar Nehiein, A. F. Madliner, 


Tracy, E. S&S. 
Paul Juergens, 


fy. Glidden, Otto ITlirt, Thomas 
taker, William F. Juergens, Jr., H. 
William F. Juergems, Albert L. Kahn, Forrest 
Fleck, Sol Kaiser, Mr. Englehard, Frank Bruns, 
Fred Mayer, S. C. Powell, Louis Goldman, J. P. 
Ryan, Frank Ricketts, T. S. Seitz, EK. L. Stern, 
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DOWD-ROGERS CO. J. Cc. DOWD & CO. 


Manufacturers of Manufacturers of 


American Sheffield Platedware Ivoroyd Toiletware 


Announce to the Trade the opening of their 


Chicago Office and Sales Display Room 
1102 Heyworth Building 


This office and salesroom will be managed by HAROLD K. GREEN. At all times a complete 
sample display of both lines—American Sheffield Platedware and Ivoroyd Toiletware may 
be seen at this office and we invite visitors to Chicago to call. 

Two salesmen from the office will call regularly on the trade of the Middle West. This, 
combined with increased production facilities, will enable us to give the trade a most 
efficient service in every way at all times. 


1102 He th Bldg., 
When in Chicago, Visit Our Office ( 29 East Madison " 


New York Salesroom, 95 Madison Ave. 

















Thirty Years’ Earnest Endeavor to Deserve the 


CONFIDENCE and PATRONAGE 


of the Jewelry and Optical Trade Has Built Our Business 
ASK ANY OLD TIMER ABOUT US 


Handled with exacting care and a 


Sweeps, Filings, Scraps view to your future patronage 


Refiners and Manufacturers 


GOLD — SILVER — PLATINUM 


Thomas J. 
DEE & CQO. 
Purchasing and Sales Dept. Refini d Mfg. Plant 
5 So. Wabash y sty “ CHICAGO 317-319 *E. Guana St. 














TELEPHONE 7410 Cortland 


ENU UNQUESTIONABLY — the EMIL DOELL 
A finest scientifically produced LAPIDARY 














TT a. Patent Gee pearls in the world. Precious and Semi-Precious Stones 
PEARL 15 John Street NEW YORK 
K C. OS THE BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 





2 West 47th St.. New York. BM. Y. 
NECKLACES 9°" "ssf. Pie 81.0 


The Jewelers’ Circular, 11 John St., New York 
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S. E. Bridges, George Brommersberg, Frank Can- 
field, C. A. Crane, Frank Davis, I. Finke, Ben 
Goldstein, Carl Huck, Christ Jansen, Mike Koolish, 
W. F. Lehman, Frank McKee, J. H. Ralston, 
H. H. Tegge, E. T. Williams, Frank W. Alter. 


The following was the menu: 


Huitres de Cotuit 
Gombo de Volaille, Aux Riz en Tasse 
Celeri en Branche, Olives Assorti Amandes Salees 
Filet de Boeuf Pique Roti, Cressoniere 
Ponimes de Terre Fondante Asperges Nouvelle, 
Sauce Hollandaise 
Salad Endive, Francaise 
Bal De Fromage, aux noix Anglais 
Bisquit Salee Grille 
Bombe A La Z 
Petit Fours 
Cafe Noir 
Cigars, Cigarettes 
Apollinaris Water 


The officers of the club are Charles T. 
Ross, president; Sidney Y. Ball, vice-presi- 
dent; Harry E. Radix, secretary and 
treasurer; and the directors include Merwin 
M. Hart, Frank Milhenning, Henry Paul- 
son, Darwin A. Forsinger, P. T. White, 
A. L. Ellbogen, De Forest Hulburd and 
John T. Montgomery. 








CHICAGO BANDITS ACTIVE 





Armed Men Hold Up Jewelry Stores of Ben- 
jamin Wernikoff and Turner Bros and 
Escape with Loot Worth $6,000 
and $4,000 Respectively 


Cuicaco, Jan. 26.—Benjamin Wernikoff, 
head of the Avondale Jewelry Store, 2847 
Milwaukee Ave., his wife Sophia and their 
five year old son, Sidney, were driven into 
their living rooms in the rear of the store 
yesterday and covered with a blanket by 
three bandits, one wearing a white mask. 
Additional bandits were stationed at the 
rear door, front door and two waiting in 
an automobile about a block away. The 
robbers escaped with more than $6,000 
worth of diamonds and jewelry. 

The holdup took place while many per- 
sons were passing, just before noon. Each 
of the bandits carried a revolver. They 
cieaned out a safe and one showcase, stuf- 
fing the loot into gunny sacks. 

Several men and women saw them carry 
the sacks to the waiting auto and drive 
away. Wernikoff says he carried $3,000 
insurance. 

A few hours after the Wernikoff robbery 
the store of Turner Bros., 2159 W. Madi- 
son St., was entered by three armed men 
and robbed of $4,000 worth of diamond 
jewelry. 

William D. Turner, one of the proprie- 
tors, Fred Koppe and Daniel Robinson, 
clerks, were in the store when the bandits 
entered. The clerks were forced to the 
rear while Mr. Turner was ordered to open 
a showcase containing the diamonds. 

While taking the rings from this case a 
young lady and her mother were about to 
enter. She quickly grasped the situation 
and fled to a nearby store and gave the 
alarm. The bandits ran from the store 
and escaped with the loot secured which 
consisted of 88 diamond rings, five pairs 
of ear rings and $70 in cash, 


\bout a year ago robbers entered the 
store of Turner Bros., about 8 o'clock one 
morning. When the neighborhood watch- 
man, who had suspected that everything 
was not right in the store, attempted to 


enter through a_ window, a_ rifle bullet 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
flew through the window near him. The 
bandits and watchman exchanged shots but 
the burglars succeeded in escaping with two 
water buckets filled with watches and 
jewelry. 

Through an, overcoat and cap left behind 
the police were able to apprehend the men 
who are now serving time at Joliet. Mr. 
Turner hopes to be equally successful in 
this case, although there is no clew what- 
ever leading to the identity of the men. 








HOLD DINNER AND MEETING 





Members of Jewelry Crafts Association Meet 
in Annual Session and Enjoy Interest- 
ing Business Program Preceded 
by a Dinner 


About 100 members attended the dinner 
and annual meeting of the Jewelry Crafts’ 
Association, held last Wednesday evening 
at the Hotel Astor, New York. An 
address was delivered by President De- 
Witt A. Davidson; a number of reports 
were read, the by-laws amended, and elec- 
tion of a nominating committee, 

For 30 minutes prior to the time the 
dinner was started, an informal reception 
was held. A. 7 P. M. the call for dinner 
was sounded and the diners found their 
places at the various tables and began dis- 
cussing an excellent menu. 

Following the dinner, President De- 
Witt A. Davidson, who acted as master of 
ceremonies, delivered his address. Mr. 
Davidson expressed the belief that the trade 
is facing a much more encouraging out- 
look than it did at this time last year, and 
that during the next six months basic mer- 
chandise values will advance in price. He 
illustrated his latter remark by pointing 
out that diamonds generally have already 
advanced aver the values of 1921, and that 
the price of platinum is steadily increas- 
ing, He said that he believed 1922 will be 
a real constructive year for the betterment 
of the industry. He then touched upon the 
work of the association and showed what 
it had done during the past year. He also 
outlined the plans which the organization 
has under consideration, and in concluding 
asked for the co-operation of every one 
in the industry. 

In the absence of Walter P. McTeigue, 
the treasurer’s report was read by Secre- 
tary Robert S. Tipping, which showed the 
organization to be in a flourishing condi- 
tion. Mr. Tipping also read his report as 
secretary and touched upon the labor situ- 
ation and other matters of interest to the 
trade. He said that the association is stead- 
ily increasing in membership and is always 
working for the betterment of the 
jewelry trade. The secretary’s report also 
indicated that the organization is planning 
to launch a vigorous membership campaign 
in which the members will be solicited from 
all parts of the country. 

Preliminary reports were also submitted 
by the legislative committee and by the new 
stamping law committee. These commit- 
tees will not be ready to issue complete re- 
ports until after a conference which will 
probably be held in New York this week. 

The members next took occasion to 
change the by-laws, intending to make the 
control of the association more democratic. 
agreed that in the fu- 


It was unanimously 
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ture a nominating committee be elected by 
the members at large at the annual meet- 
ing instead of being appointed by the board 
of directors, as was formerly the custom. 
It was also voted that officers of the asso- 
ciation hereafter be elected from the board 
of directors by the members at large and 
not by the board itself. Another change in 
the by-laws provides that the executive 
committee in common with all other com- 
mittees except the nominating committee, 
be appointed by the president instead of be- 
ing elected by the board of directors as 
previously. 

The concluding business of the evening 
was the electing of a nominating commit- 
tee to nominate candidates for places on the 
board of directors. This committee in- 
cludes Mark Goldsmith, of Goldsmith Bros. 
Smelting & Refining Co.; Fred H. Eng- 
land, of England, Klein & Levy, Inc. ; 
Otto J. Somers, of O. J. Somers .Co.; 
Charles N. Coryell, of Woods & Chatel- 
lier, Inc.; Paul Zimmer, of Engeldrum & 
Zimmer Co. The directors whose terms 
expire on March 29 include Edward O. 
Belais, Hans Brassler, Thomas F, Brogan, 
Frederick Keim, Albert Shire and Henry 
L. Sperling. The vacancies caused by the 
expiration of the terms of these directors 
will be filled at a general meeting of the 
members, which will be held on March 29. 
At that time officers will also be elected. 
A general discussion followed the election 
of the nominating committee, after which 
the meeting adjourned. 








ROBS SHOW CASE 





Thief Forces Lock and Gets Seven Diamond 
Rings Before Burglar Alarm 
Frightens Him Away 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 27.—Forcing two 
locks while crowds were passing, a thief 
“jimmied” a showcase in the doorway at the 
entrance to the store of Jason Weiler & 
Sons, 376 Washington St. about 5 Pp. m. 
yesterday, and made away with seven 
diamond rings valued at $1,960. The rings 
were on display on a glass shelf in the 
showcase. A description of the thief tallies 
with that of a “gunman” who held up the 
owners of two stores in Park Square Sun- 
day evening, Jan. 22. 

This is the third time the showcase has 
been tampered with during the last seven 
months and the second time that thieves 
have been successful in securing jewelry. 
At the time of the theft Washington St. 
was crowded. The showcase is in a well- 
lighted position and has a burglar alarm 
attachment. 

The thief wrenched a padlock off without 
attracting attention. He then attacked an- 
other lock which set off the alarm in the 
store. Several employes ran downstairs 
but when they reached the doorway the man 
had disappeared. A passerby said he saw 
a young man rush out of the doorway, run 
across Washington St. and disappear in the 
crowds on Bromfield St. He was about 20 
years, wore an army overcoat and a gray 
cap. 

The clanging of the burglar alarm evi- 
dently frightened the thief, as he did not 
take several more value |i the 
same shelf as those stolk 


rings on 
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Football 
Charms 


EWELERS. Here is a real opportu- 
nity for additional business. 


The football season is over. No other 
memento is more fitting or more highly 
| prized by the team, than one of our 

miniature football charms. 


Let us help you get this business. We 
make our charms in all the popular 
sizes—plain, engraved or enameled 
letters, in 14 Kt., 10 Kt. and Sterling. 


Write for full information, and get our 
attractive prices. 


THE ROBBINS COMPANY 
ATTLEBORO MASSACHUSETTS 


New York Office: 401 Bush Terminal Sales Building 
San Francisco, Cal.: 666 Pacific Bldg. 





























Advanced suggestions—Unusual effects 
and Different 


(GEO. H. CAHOONE Co. 


Sales and Display Rooms 
2U) Fifth Ave. New York City 


Chicago Office Factory 
29 Ie. Madison St. 7 Beverly St., Providence, R. I. 
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THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 


HE unusual size of 

this issue is due to 
the fact that it cele- 
brates the 53rd anni- 
versaty of the founding of this journal, 
or the first of several jewelry magazines 
which were merged into the present JEWEL- 
ERS’ CIRCULAR 1. e. the American Horo- 
logical Journal which started in 1869. It 
is also the 52nd birthday of the original 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR which was started in 
February, 1870, but which absorbed its 
predecessor in 1873. The other papers, of 
which THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR is now a 
continuation, are the Jewelers’ Weekly 
(founded in 1885 and purchased aid merged 
with THE JEWELERS’ CriRCULAR in 1902), 
and the Jewelers’ Review, (founded in 1887, 
which was purchased in 1902.) From a 
small paper of eight pages, 12x17 inches, 
published once a month and read by a 
few hundred jewelers, this journal has 
grown gradually and steadily until it has 
reached its present size and is now read 
weckly by practically every jeweler of stand- 
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ing in the United States, as well as by 
many firms in the leading cities of the 
world. But far greater than its growth in 
size and circulation, has been its growth 
in standing and importance and influence 
in the trade, until today THE JEWELERS’ Crr- 
CULAR is not only the one great medium 
of the jewelers but is an institution of the 
jewelry industry, performing an important 
work in its development and growth. 

Once a year, we celebrate our birthday by 
issuing a special number of more than usual 
size and this has come to be looked upon 
in the jewelry trade as an annual event of 
importance, as it contains much matter of 
interest to the retailer, wholesaler, manu- 
facturer and importer, that, owing to lack 
of space could not possibly be carried in the 
regular issues of the paper. The 53rd An- 
niversary Number follows its predecessors 
in many ways and while retaining several of 
the features that have proved popular in the 
past, such as the Forecast of the jewelry 
designs of the coming year, and a Review 
of the jewelry styles of the preceding 12 
months, as well as the messages of greet- 
ing from the principal trade associations of 
national character, it also contains a num- 
ber of articles on other subjects, that we 
feel will prove instructive and beneficial to 
many of our readers. As in the past, an 
effort has been made to have the issue con- 
tain something of interest for every jewel- 
er, no matter what his position may be in 
the trade, and many things of interest to 
all jewelers. 

While no attempt has been made to break 
previous records in the amount of reading 
matter or advertising, this issue of 396 
pages, will be numbered among the largest 
and most important magazines ever issued 
in the technical or trade journal field. As 
we have pointed out so many times before, 
this has been made possible by the good 
will of our readers and advertisers who, 
by their support and co-operation, have aided 
us in producing a journal that meets the 
needs of the industry. We know that it 
is in no way perfect and that it is capable 
of improvement in many lines, but we sin- 
cerely hope our efforts in the future will 
be such as to continue to deserve the sup- 
port we have had in the past and that we 
will thereby be able to build a paper, bigger, 
better and more useful to the industry as 
time goes on. 





EPORTS received 


Birthstones . 
by us during the 
and the a,” 
peeneen past week indicate 
—* that a_ concerted 


movement will be made in some sections of 
the trade, to have the jewelers and jewelry 
associations modify the list of birth month 
stones, as adopted some years ago by the 
American National Retail Jewelers’ Associa- 
tion, and add as an alternate stone for the 
diamond for the month of April, another 
stone such as jade. It is evidently the idea 
of those behind the movement that many 
people, who would like to give a birth stone 
for April, hesitate in buying the diamond on 
account of its price and, therefore, give up 
the birth stone idea in the presents they wish 
to make, and if an alternate stone, such as 
has been adopted for March, June, August, 
October and December, was adopted for 
April, many sales now lost would be gained. 
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THE JEWELERS’ 


"Pew wreces rn et 


The business of the A. M. Forman Co., 
manufacturer of gold chains and brace- 
lets, has been moved to 142 Fulton St. 

Max Schwartz, formerly with the 
Wechsler Jewelry Corp., is now repre- 
senting the H. Fox Co., manufacturer of 
diamond mountings, 14 Duane St. 

Samuel B. Mahler has established him- 
self in business at 21 Maiden Lane, where 
he will handle jewelry cases, trays and 
displays, as well as a line of cards and 
tags. 

Ben Klein, jobber in Swiss and Ameri- 
can watches, 7 Maiden Lane, has leased 
larger quarters on the fifth floor of the 
same building which he will occupy on 
May 1 

William Voegli, for 10 years connected 
with the Concord Watch Co., 15 Maiden 
Lane, has left this concern to enter the 


Palmer College of Chiropractic at 
Davenport, Ia. 
E. A. Hirsch, of Kapeker & Blum, 


Inc., manufacturers of platinum mount- 
ings and platinum bracelet watches, 71 
Nassau St., expects to leave today (Wed- 
nesday) for a trip through the middle- 
west. 

The George Crystal Stores is the name 
of a new concern authorized to deal in 
jewelry, which was incorporated at Al- 
bany, N. Y., last week. The capital is 
$20,000 and the incorporators are G. and 
R. A. Crystal. 

The business of Jack Emshein, setter 
of platinum jewelry, 65 Nassau St., will 
after Feb. 1, be run under the name of 
J. Emshein & Co. and the concern will 
now carry a line of diamonds and 
diamond jewelry. 

The Arbie Watch Co., will engage in 
business in this city according to a char- 
ter of incorporation granted at Albany, 
N. Y., recently. The capital is $10,000 
and the incorporators are R. G. Brisk, 
G. Cohen, and I. Levy. 

A. S. Hirshberg, importer and cutter 
of diamonds and precious stones, 170 
Broadway, expects to return from 
Europe this month. J. Arthur Rogers, 
representative of the Hirshberg concern 
will leave for the west shortly. 

A charter of incorporation was filed at 
Albany, N. Y., last week by the Charles 
Strier Co., with authority to manufacture 
hair ornaments in this city. The capital 
is $10,000 and the incorporators are 
J. Strier, T. B. Bartels and M. Miller. 

According to an announcement made 
recently, J. Ira Seebacher has severed his 
connection with the firm of Chaifetz & 
Zolotar, manufacturers of diamond jew- 
elry, 102 Fulton St. This concern also 
announced that it will be represented in 
Chicago by H. M. Heymann & Son, and 


in the middlewest, south and on the 
Pacific Coast by Ernest E. Strauss. 

The Herbert Import Corp., has been 
authorized to engage in the gold, silver 
and glassware business in this city, ac- 
cording to the charter of incorporation 
issued at Albany, N. Y., last week. The 
capital is $25,000 and the incorporators 
are A. Gordon, G. J. Halpin, and A. De- 
berg. 

Authority to manufacture jewelry was 
granted to the Alanherb Mfg. Co., in 
articles of incorporation obtained at Al- 
bany, N. Y., several days ago. The 
capital of the new incorporation is placed 
at $50,000 and the incorporators are 
H. M. Goldman, J. Schultz and J. M. 
Black. 

Jack Goldstein, for many years con- 
nected with A. Usdin, jeweler, 623 Eighth 
Ave., has severed his connection with that 
firm and is now representing the silver- 
ware department of Aisenstein-Woronock 
& Sons, Inc., 22 Eldridge St. Mr. Gold- 
stein will cover this city, Brooklyn and 
the surrounding territory. 

It was announced last week that 
Abraham Flaxman will continue the 
business of the late Joseph Flaxman, im- 
porter of watches, formerly at 49 Maiden 
Lane. Mr. Flaxman, who has been with 
the concern since it was organized, will 
in the future carry on the business under 
his own name at 72 Bowery. 

A discharge in bankruptcy was granted 
on Monday, Jan. 23, to The Rensor Co., 
jeweler, 1604 Broadway by Judge Mack 
in the United States District Court, this 
week. An involuntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy was filed against this concern on 
Feb. 4, 1921 and on May 16, schedules 
were filed. The schedules listed the firm’s 
assets at $50 and the liabilities at 
$5,204.80. 


Theodore Lyons, who recently severed 
his connection with H. Zwejer & Co., 
15 Maiden Lane, has now started in busi- 
ness for himself, importing precious and 
semi-precious stones under the style of 
the New York Gem Co., with quarters 
at 6 Maiden Lane. Mr. Lyons left last 
week on his western trip and will be 
away about three months going as far 
as the Pacific Coast. 

G. H. Niemeyer, newly elected presi- 
dent of the National Jewelers Board of 
Trade, started Wednesday on a trip to 
Chicago and the middlewest in the com- 
bined interests of the organization and 
his firm. While in Chicago, Mr. Niemyer 
attended the banquet of the Chicago Jew- 
elers’ Association, and also plannea to 
meet the Chicago directors of the Board. 
He expects to return the early part of 
next week. 
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Charles T. Evans, Buffalo, N. Y., ex- 
president of the American National Retail 
Jewelers’ Association, paid a visit to New 
York last week to visit the present president 
of the association, E. H. Hufnagel, Mt. 
Vernon, before the latter started on his 
trip around the country; Mr. Evans was 
among the visitors at the offices of THE 
JeweELerRs’ CircuLar Thursday, and re- 
turned to Buffalo the following day. 


A meeting of the creditors of Henry 
Kappalman, jeweler, Whitehall St., was held 
last Friday afternoon at the rooms of the 
National Jewelers Board of Trade, at which 
time a previous offer of settlement made to 
creditors on the basis of 30 cents on the 
dollar was raised to 50 cents. The new 
offer is payable 30 cents in cash and the 
balance in notes extending over a period 
of two years. The first note of four per 
cent is payable in 12 months, four per cent 
in 18 months and five per cent in 24 months. 
The creditors have already received seven 
per cent on the old settlement offer. 

T. Miller, of Miller Bros., importers of 
mesh bags, etc., 230 Fifth Ave., returned 
to this country recently after an extended 
trip through Europe. In a statement 
issued by Mr. Miller, he reports that 
prices in Europe are on the rise despite 
the fact that there is no great demand 
for merchandise. The reason for this 
especially in the central European coun- 
tries, he stated, is due to the lack of 
stability in foreign exchange. He said 
that all manufacturers appear to be ex- 
tremely busy and that there is no such 
thing as a fixed price, the price being 
determined on the date of delivery which 
makes purchasing, unless a reliable rep- 
resentative is on the ground all the time, 
an extremely hazardous’ undertaking. 
Mr. Miller expressed the belief that there 
will be no reduction in prices by the 
manufacturers of pearl beads in Paris, 
and that a good many of the smaller 
concerns which sprung up after the war 
have been unsuccessful and have discon- 
tinued business. Summing up the foreign 
market, Mr. Miller advised great caution 
in placing orders abroad at the present 
time. 

A composition settlement on the basis 
of 40 cents on the dollar offered to 
the creditors of the Phoenix Jewelry Co., 
71 Nassau St., was confirmed in the 
United States District Court, this city, 
by Judge Mack on Monday, Jan. 23. The 
settlement is payable 17% cents in cash 
and the remainder in endorsed notes, 
extending over a period of 15 months. 
The notes will be payable in the follow- 
ing denominations: 3% cents in three 
months, four cents in six months, five 
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cents in nine months, five cents in 12 
months and five cents in 15 months. 

George P. Clark has opesed a repair shop 
at 245 W. 47th St. 

Maurice Poser, 1: Maiden Lane, will 
move today (Wednesday) to new quar- 
ters at 12 John St. 

B. Paul Bernstein is now representing 
the Deman Chain Mfg. Co., 162 W. 34th 
St., in the east, including this city. 

Jacques de Vries has started in the busi- 
ness of imperting smokers articles for the 
jewelry trade, at 12 John St. 

Phil Wengrow of the V. & W. Watch 
Co. is at his home recuperating from a se- 
vere attack of pneumonia and hopes to soon 
be able to get back to business. 

The Lorraine Jewelry Mfg. Co., Inc., 
makers of diamond and platinum mountings 
have moved from 57 E. 125th St. to larger 
quarters at 114 Fulton St. 

Sidney Greenbaum, formerly connected 
with Reich & Rottenberg, has severed his 
connections with that concern and will in 
the future represent William C. Solomon & 
the south and middle west. 
office of Walter Lampl, manufac- 
platinum and gold chains, also 
hain findings, 9 Maiden Lane has been 
moved from room 1101 to room 1003 on 
the 10th floor in the same building. 

Ben Yeblon, formerly of Singer & Yeb- 
lon, is now located at 303 Fifth Ave., where 
he will handle a complete line of  silver- 
ware and also a line of ring mountings 
under the firm name of B. Yeblon & Co. 

Elias Berkoff and J. Weinstein, formerly 
with L. M. Kirsch for a number of years, 
have started in the manufacturing jewelry 
husiness at 114 Ifulten St., under the style 
it the Hy-Grade Jewelry Mfg. Co. 

Stumer & Kasinitz, 27 Eldridge St., it 
has been announced, dissolved partnership 
on Jar, 25. M. Stumer will continue in 
business at the same address under his own 
name, 

The tirm of A. Barkas has authority 
to make platinum and gold mountings in 
this citv according to incorporation papers 
issued at Albany, N. Y., last week. The 
capital is $5,000 and the incorporators are 
\. Barkas, J. Halperin and J. Turetsky. 

Samuel Stein, formerly of Holland & Stein, 
announced to the trade several days ago 
that he has discontinued his partnership in- 
terest in that firm and will continue in busi- 
ness after Feb. 1, under the name of Stein 
& Udell, at 221-227 Fourth Ave., carrying 
a complete line of silverware, clocks, 
Watches and novelties. 

M. Bauman & Co., importers of 
diamonds, 170 Broadway, announced last 
week that Leo Cahn and Herbert Rosenfeld, 
hoth travelers, have each been given an in- 
terest in the business. Although both men 
were taken into the firm on Jan. 1, the an- 
houncement was not made until several days 
ago 

According to an announcement made 
several days ago the firm of Baruch Bros. & 
Barend, importers and cutters of diamonds, 
101 Beekman St., has been dissolved, the 
dissolution becoming effective today (Wed- 


C Ds in 
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turer of 
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nesday). E. and D. Baruch have resumed 


operations at 95 Nassau St., in room 404, 
where they will engage in the importing and 
cutting of diamonds under the style of 
Baruch Bros. 

It was announced last week that M. 
Veinus and G. Kolchinsky have withdrawn 
from the Gold & Platinum Novelty Co. and 
M. Veinus & Co., manufacturers of gold 
mesh bags, vanity bags and cigarette cases, 
7-11 W. 45th St. In the future I. Fogel 
and A. Gold will continue in business at 
the same address as the Gold & Platinum 
Novelty Co. M. Veinus and G. Kolchinsky, 
it was also announced, have formed a part- 
nership and will continue in the same busi- 
ness, at the same address as M. Veinus & Co. 


An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
was filed last Saturday in the United 
States District Court in this city against 


William Sclar and Jacob Link doing busi- 
ness as Sclar & Link, manufacturing jewel- 
ers, 71 Nassau St. The only petitioning 
creditor was the firm of Braude & McDon- 
nell, Inc., who hold a claim for $500. A 
few hours after the petition was filed 
Judge Mack appointed Joseph Frier as 
receiver under a bond of $2,500. Accord- 
ing to the order the firm has assets esti- 
mated at $5,000 consisting of merchandise 
and fixtures and alleged liabilities exceed- 
ing $18,000. 

Creditors of Harry Arnow, jeweler, 121 
Canal St., instituted bankruptcy proceed- 
ings in the United States District Court, 
last Wednesday. The petitioning creditors 
are Nelson & Rifkin, $48, Waldman & 
Greenwald, $400 and the Associated Ring 
Mfrs., Inc., $148. The petition claims that 
Mr. Arnow made payments to certain cred- 
itcrs with intent to prefer. On Saturday 
Mr. Arnow filed schedules in bankruptcy 
listing his liabilities at $18,113.83 and assets 
of $6,239.29. The liabilities constitute se- 
cured claims, $1,500; unsecured claims, $12,- 
245.57: and notes and bills which ought to 
be paid by other parties thereto, $4,368.26. 
The assets consist of stock in trade, $298.- 
75, machinery, tools, etc., $3,235.96; debts 
due on open accounts, $2,737.58, and de- 
posits of money in the bank and elsewhere, 
$7. Among the largest unsecured credi- 
tors are: Associate Ring Manufacturers 
Inc., $141; Biglin & Brown, $329; Cres- 
cent Chain Co., $361; J. Edelman, $160; 
Greenberg, Pollack & Schwartz, $141; 
Harry Klipp, $508; Louis Kappel, $376; 
Louis Landin, $338; Abraham Partner, 
$1,225; Rose Partner, $100; David Ar- 
now, $775; Julius Arnow, $923; Louis Ar- 
now, $1,850 and Isaac Katz, $134. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
was filed in the United States District 
Court, this city, on Tuesday, Jan. 24, 
against Charles A. Brand, jeweler, watch- 
maker, inventor and promoter, 339 W. 
58th St. The petitioning, creditors are 
Charles H. Eulhardt, who has a claim 
for $450 and Bertha Julius, for $125. On 
Friday, Judge Mack appointed Max Reich 
as receiver under a bond of $750. Ac 
cording to the papers, Mr. Brand has 
assets worth about $1,500, consisting of 
certain copyrights, choses in action and 
fixtures. It is also alleged that he has 
goods in a warehouse in Norwalk, Conn. 
Several days after the proceedings were 
started Mr. Brand filed schedules in bank- 


ruptecy in which he listed his liabilities at 
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$10,227.39 and his assets at. $17,675. The 
liabilities include taxes due States, counties, 
districts and municipalities, $116.20; un- 
secured claims $9,111.19; notes and bills 
which ought to be paid by other parties 
thereto, $1,000. According to the sched- 
ules the alleged bankrupt’s assets consist 
of household goods, $50; machinery, tools, 
ete., $2,500; unliquidated claims, $15,000 and 
property claimed to be exempt, $125. 
Among the largest unsecured creditors are: 
Dunbar & Quinlan, $250; Charles A. 
Eulehardt, $450; Herbert W. Gorham, 
$190; Norwalk Hour, $647; The Sundland 
Jewelry Co. $125; Arthur Waldran & 
Son, $600; Laura Rockwell, $200; Reuben 
Rockwell, $500; Adele F. Brand, $2,000, 
and Theresa Zipperer, $4,000. 


A large collection of interesting books 
written by Dr. George F. Kunz, gem expert 
of Tiffany & Co., was the center of attrac- 
tion at an exhibition held at the Louis 
Comfort Tiffany Foundation Gallery, 65 E. 
56th St. This exhibition opened on Jan. 
6 and came to a close last Saturday after- 
noon. The books written by Dr. Kunz were 
on display in two cases near the entrance 
to the gallery and attracted considerable 
attention. Among the books displayed was 
one, “The Book of the Pearl,” written by 
Dr. Kunz in 1908 in which is shown the 
history, art, science and industry of the 
Queen of Gems. Another volume was the 
“Curious Lore of Precious Stones.” This 
was -written by the eminent gem expert in 
1913 and embraces a description of the 
sentiment of precious stones and folk lore, 
superstitions and other interesting informa- 
tion. “Rings” is the title of another book 
exhibited at the gallery. This describes 
rings from the earliest known times to the 
present day with a full description of the 
origin and history and the many symbols 
expressed by rings. It was written in 1917. 
Another large volume in this same case is 
entitled, “Ivory and the Elephant.” “Shake- 
speare and Precious Stones” was the title 
of another book shown. It treats on the 
references to precious stones in Shakes- 
peare’s works) This volume also contained 
comments as to the origin of Shakes- 
peare’s material, the knowledge of the poet 
concerning precious stones and references 
as to where the precious stones of his time 
came from. This book was written by 
Dr. Kunz in 1916. The only other two 
volumes displayed in this case were “The 
Magic of Jewel Charms” written in 1915, 
and “Natal Stones,” a volume dealing with 
the sentiments and superstitions associated 
with precious stones. In the same case also 
was shown a number of photographs and 
descriptions of a gem known as Kunzite. 
In the other case, Dr. Kunz displayed a 
large number of books dealing with many 
different subjects. The principal volume 
shown in this case was the one entitled 
“Gems and Precious Stones of North 
America.” It contained a description of 
their occurrence, value, history, etc., and 
also a chapter on pearls and on the re- 
markable foreign gems owned in the United 
States. Another volume featured early ar- 
tistic watches, while several books de- 
scribed the precious stones of California 
and the gems of North Carolina. There 
were numerous catalogs and books on gems 
of all description too numerous to enum- 
erate. 
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There is much in this idea that will re- 
ceive commendation by many members of 
our industry, but the subject is one which 
we feel requires very careful consideration 
by the jewelers’ association before definite 
action is taken. The jeweler must realize 
that the sentiment behind the birth stone 
idea flows not from any arbitrary act upon 
his part in adopting birth stones but from 
tradition that goes before the days of written 
history. If the public at large should be- 
lieve for a minute, that the birth stone table 
was decided upon by the jeweler, or that the 
stones offered had no occult, zodiacal or 
sentimental significance that identified them 
with particular months, the vogue of the 
birth stone would cease very shortly. There- 
fore no action ought to be taken either by 
the jewelers or jewelers’ organizations that 
should tend to upset public faith in a custom 
which, when catered to properly, has meant 
so much business for our industry. 

The birth stone lists as accepted today are 
based upon the lists that have come down 
to us from antiquity. Now, while it is true 
that there is slight differences in the birth 
stones of the Jews, the Romans, the Arab- 
ians, the Poles, the Russians and the Ital- 
ians, they agree in the main and the list of 
Isidorus, Bishop of Seville (that goes back 
to 635 A.D.) agrees in most part with the 
lists of the 18th and 19th centuries, and in 
the main also with the list as accepted by 
the American National Retail Jewelers’ As- 
sociation, some years ago. This latter list 
which was in great part the work of the 
late Steele F. Roberts, is founded on a com- 
promise that would bring agreement to the 
many lists that have been used by the many 
races in the past. This compromise was the 
reason for the addition of alternate stones 
which brought harmony in those places 
where differences appeared. 


Now, the main point in which Mr. Rob- 
erts’ list, as adopted, differed from most 
of the accepted lists of various races was 
in the birth stone for April, which, accord- 
ing to the Jews, the Romans, the Arabians 
and other races, was generally considered the 
sapphire. The list of Isidorus includes 
this stone. By the Poles alone was the 
diamond accepted as the only stone for 
April though the lists of the 18th and 19th 
centuries contain both stones. In the Rob- 
erts’ list, the sapphire was placed as the 
stone for September in place of the crystal- 
ite and sardonyx generally used in the older 
lists. Therefore, if a change is to be made 
in the birth month stones accepted by the 
jewelers of the United States, the force of 
tradition would urge that the sapphire be 
taken with the diamond as the stone for 
April and September be given the alternate 
stones, chrysolite or sardonyx, which have 
been universally accepted as appropriate for 
that month among all races from time im- 
memorial. 


As far as jade is concerned, there is 
no doubt of its popularity at the present 
time and little doubt that its popularity will 
continue, but we know of no authentic list 
at least among Occidental races that puts 
jade as a stone of natal significance. We 
very much fear that an attempt by the jewel- 
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cr to adopt it as a birth stone would be re- 
garded by the public at large as an action 
absolutely without foundation in tradition 
or sentiment, but on the other hand would 
be considered as taken arbitrarily for purely 
commercial reasons. We must not forget 
that with the origin of the birth stone fables 
the’ jeweler has had nothing to do, as far as 
their adoption or acceptance by people in the 
past is concerned. He has taken advantage 
of a relation between gems and months that 
existed in the minds of people between gems 
but he has not created that relation. An at- 
tempt to do so now might be dangerous and 
cause a re-action on the part of the pub- 
lic that would tend to discredit the whole 
birth stone idea. 

Therefore, this proposition of placing a 
new stone in the birth month lists which 
the jewelers are urged to adopt is one that 
should be given most careful consideration 
before any action of a definite nature is 
taken. 











The 


the 
trade name which has been filed for the 
business conducted at 210 Halsey St. by 
David Gouzver of 181 Hillside Ave. 

A. E. Hart is on a trip which includes 


Diamond Jewelry Shop is 


visits to the trade in the southern terri- 
tory in the interests of his concern, Hart 
Bros., Inc., manufacturing jewelers at 50 
Columbia St. 

The Jewelers’ Benevolent Society has 
continued its membership campaign for 
another six months. The initiation fee 
for men below 40 years old will be $2.50 
instead of $5.00. 

“The Boy Problem of Newark” was 
the topic of a talk given by Benjamin 5S. 
Whitehead at a meeting of the Keep To- 
gether Club at the home of Mrs. F. G. 
Rindell, 38 Orchard St. 

A fire in the brush department of the 
Celluloid Co.’s plant on Ferry St., caused 
damage of about $50. A piece of cellu- 
loid which was being sawed became over- 
heated. Employes prevented the spread 
of the flames. 

A large number of new members have 
been received in the present membership 
drive of the Newark Merchants’ Associa- 
tion. The association hopes to be able 
to raise its membership from the 300 
which it had at the beginning of the 
drive, to 1,000. 

Mayor Alexander Archibald is visiting 
social functions in different parts of the 
State in the interest of his gubernatorial 
boom. Mr. Archibald is president of the 
Archibald-Klement Co., manufacturers of 
silver goods, trophies, etc., at West Kin- 
ney and Orchard Sts. 

Benjamin S. Whitehead has donated 
$500 to the new building fund of the 
Service Club, Inc. The present quarters 
at 119 Barclay St., are cramped. The 
club looks after the welfare of 400 boys 
who are members of the junior organi- 
zations. Mr. Whitehead is honorary 
president of the organization. 

George Baker, employed at the Bal- 
bach Smelting & Refining Co. plant, was 
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found unconscious in his room at 1220 
Broad St., from the effect of gas fumes. 
He was taken to, the city hospital in a 
serious condition. Gas was found escap- 
ing from Baker’s room in the morning, 
and investigation showed he was uncon- 
scious in bed. He had lighted his gas 
heater and opened his window. The wind 
had blown out the flame. 


The series of articles by John Cotton 
Dana, librarian of the Free Public 
Library of Newark, entitled “On Buying 
and Using Print,” has been published in 
pamphlet form by the H. W. Wilson Co. 
of New York and London.. The series of 
articles is apropos of the new movement 
to found in Newark’s industries indus- 
trial libraries for use of employes and 
executives, containing literature of gen- 
eral business interest and particular liter- 
ature devoted to the individual line of 
manufacture. 


Announcement of the chairmen of the 
standing committees of the Newark 
Chamber of Commerce was made at the 
January meeting held at the Robert 
Treat hotel. Among: the committee 
chairmen were Curtis R. Burnett, rivers. 
and harbors; Augustus V. Hamburg, 
municipal affairs, and Frederick J. Keer, 
civic art and city planning. William F. 
Hoffman was made chairman on the spe- 
cial housing committee, 


A sneak thief stole the bronze wheel 
off the ancient Roman chariot displayed: 
in the third floor galleries of the Newark 
Museum in the Free Public Library. 
The wheel is four and a half inches in 
diameter. The chariot and wheel were 
an integral part of the sculptured work 
in bronze showing the chariot racer in 
action—the figured horses straining, and 
the driver tense as he neared the goal. 
It was the work of Louis-Theophile 
Hingre and was awarded a medal in the 
Paris salon in 1905. It was a gift to 
the museum and was being shown 4s a 
part of the special exhibit of objects of 
interest to students in ancient history. 
Without the wheel the work of art is 
ruined. Its only value to any person is 
its scrap metal value. 








Market Prices for Silver Bars 


The following are the quotations for 
silver bars in London and New York as 
reported for the past week: 


¥ Domestic 
Selling Price Silver 
London U,.S.Govt. Standard 
Date. Official. Assay Bars. Price. 
i er i 68 99% 
SSS: . Se aaa 35 67% 99% 
(OSS ae 35 67 99% 
1 Se: Pr re 34% 67 99% 
i 35% 67% 99% 
Ee a ee 35% 68% 99% 








Guy C, Fitz, Zanesville, O., jeweler, an- 
nounced recently that Walter H. Mellor, 
field secretary of the American National 
Retail Jewelers’ Association, would visit that 
city early in February for the purpose of 
organizing a local club of jewelers to be- 
come affiliated with the national organiza- 


tion. The organization will be formed of 
jewelers of Zanesville and surrounding 
towns, 
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"RingsThat Sell’ 


Unique beauty of distinctive de- 
signs and supercraftsmanship make 
B-L Rings quick sellers 

We assure you maximum values 
by many years perfected close scru- 
tiny of every manufacturing cost. 


Antique green gold 
—white gold top, set 


with A we Write us to show you how B-L 
—- — Rings are worthy of your heartiest 


recommendation. 


The Boek-Ceusis Co. makers Buffalo 





PICCADILLY 
MESH BAGS 


- 





are a distinctive creation, 
the vanity box, which is 
skillfully concealed in the 
frame, being an exclusive 
feature. PICCADILLY 
MESH BAGS are now 
made in SOLDERED 
Mesh as well as UNSOL- 
DERED Mesh. 


PICCADILLY MESH 
BAGS may be obtained in 
Gold Plate, Silver Plate, {f 
Sterling Silver and 14 Kt 
Gold. 








Order through your regular jobber 


Lippmann, Spier & Hahn 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Jewelry and Novelties 

1261 Broadway 


N. W. Cor. Sist St 


New York 




















Season’s 
Specialty: 
18k White Gold Mountings 





Stone Rings 


and 


Mountings 





HENRY BASCHKOPF 


Jewelry Crafts Building 
45-51 Lispenard Street 
New York, N. Y. 




















Spiro Watch Case 
Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers of 14 K and 18 K Belais’ 
white gold and platinum cases 













ZL 








lesmen 









Your Sa 


will find it easy to book orders if our 
cases are in your line. 






Get in touch with us when sampling 
up. 






ALL DESIRED SHAPES 


82 Nassau Street 
New York 


LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL ALLL 
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Trade Gossip. 


Many Philadelphia retail jewelers at- 
tended the display of sterling silver 
hollow ware, the product of Frank M. 
Whiting & Co., North Attleboro, Mass., 
which opened in Philadelphia Jan. 23, in 
charge of Willard B. Sunderland. The 
display of “The Line of Excellent Vari- 
ety,’ was held in Room 806 Hotel 
Adelphia, and continued until Jan. 26. 
Mr. Sunderland then went to Boston, Mass.. 
aud will return to Philadelphia Feb. 6. 
ior a four-day visit. Among the samples 
displayed were two new lines of en- 
graved goods and a new line of flat 
chased ware. A complete line of hollow 
ware was shown in the numerous patterns 
made by the concern. The Empire 
pattern, the biggest seller in sterling 
-ilver hollow ware made by the North 
Attleboro concern, was on display and 
made a hit with the retail men in 
the trade. Other patterns including 
the Dolly Madison, Buttercup. Haw- 
thorne, Trojan, Medfield, Winslow and 
Georgian were shown and met with 
approval there. The Butterfly trays made 
by the Whiting company were also a 
subject of interest. These trays, con- 
taining genuine butterflies, many of them 
rare specimens from all parts of the 
world, are hermetically sealed under two 
pieces of with a sterling silver 
edge. 


glass 


x ok O* 

IH. Kunath, a retail jeweler at Spencer, 
la., received some very complimentary 
publicity in a recent edition of a local 
paper when his photograph was displayed 
as he appeared dressed as a police chief 
in a moving picture show. Mr. Kunath 
went to Spencer in 1881 and is well 
known and popular not only as a jeweler 
but also because of his ability as a 
dancer. He has often received invitations 
from the American National Retail Jewel- 
Association, the P. B. O. E. and 
other associations where he has always 
been glad to furnish entertainment. No 
county fair, no Spencer vaudeville would 
be complete without some of his stunts. 
\lthough he has passed 40 years in busi- 
ness as a jeweler, he is still as active as 
ever. When Spencer, Ia., was chosen for 
the filming of a romance, “The Perfect 
Iloneymoon,” Mr. Kunath was chosen 


to take the character of the chief of 
police. 


ee 
crs 


* * * 


The Keith-Landis Corporation, the new 
Chicago clock concern, has a name that will 
have a familiar ring to most people, al- 
though it is comparatively new to the busi- 
ness world. The company is putting on the 
market an electric clock operated by a bat- 
tery instead of by a main-spring, the re- 
sulting improvement of which is far greater 
accuracy and freedom from the necessity of 
winding. Elsworth Keith, president of 
the corporation, was for eight years sales 
manager of the Automatic Electric Co., 
manufacturers of the automatic telephone, 
and is the son of A. E. Keith, the inven- 
tor and perfector of the automatic telephone, 
which is now in the limelight A. E. Keith 
continues actively in charge of the engineer- 
ing and development of this gigantic enter- 
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prise. The Keith-Landis electric clock is 
his invention. Reed G. Landis, secretary and 
treasurer, of the concern won fame as an 
aviator and an “Ace” in the World War. 
He is a man of broad business experience 
as well, and is the son of Judge K. M. 
Landis, of the Federal Court, and ruler 
of ‘the baseball world. Among the 
backers and stockholders of the company 
are Charles Piez, president of the Link Belt 
Co., Marshall Field III, and other nation- 
ally-known men of affairs. The Keith- 
Landis Corporation claims to be producing 
only the highest quality of time-pieces. A 
unique guarantee of time-keeping consists of 
an individual insurance policy for each 
clock, insuring that the clocks will keep 
time to the owner’s satisfaction. 


*x* *« 


An elaborate display of silverplate, the 
products of the International Silver Co., 
Meriden, Conn., which opened in the Ho- 
tel Adelphia, Philadelphia, on Monday, Jan. 
23, was brought to a close Saturday after 
being seen by many Philadelphia whole- 
sale jewelers and department store buyers. 
ILecal jewelers say the display is the larg- 
est that has been seen in that city. 
It occupied Rooms 801-804 of the hotel 
on the Chestnut St. front of the hotel 
building. Enough samples to fill twenty 
trunks were placed on exhibition by the 
manyfacturers. Jewelers paid a visit to the 
display rooms by appointment and met the 
factory representatives who “make _ this 
territory.” Roy E. Williams, looked after 
the “Meriden Silverplate Line,’ The Meri- 
den Britannia Line, Middletown Silverplate 
Line and the Forbes Line. Fred R. Per- 
kins, who is located in Philadelphia per- 
manently had charge of the William Rogers 
and Son Line; E. H. Tomlinson, 1847 
Rogers Bros, Line and Horace Wilcox was 
in charge of the Wilcox Silver Plate Co.’s 
Line. A wonderful display of the Meriden 
Silverplate Line pleased local buyers, and 
contained vegetable dishes, tea sets, baskets, 
compotes, bon-bon dishes, bread trays, 
water pitchers, well and tree meat dishes, 
meat platters, casseroles, candle _ sticks, 
gravy boats and plates, trivits, sandwich 
trays, cracker and cheese dishes and vases. 
A new design known as the Persian ap- 
pealed te many of the visitors to the dis- 
play. The dies for this new design of sil- 
ver plate, it was explained, cost $21,000. 
Complete dinner services in 1847 Rogers 
3ros. was shown and the display was of 
such magnitude that it required an entire 
room to be shown. There were samples of 
Heraldic, Cromwell, Louvain, Old Colony, 
Queen Anne and Ambassador, attractive- 
ly arranged on long tables. It was noticed 
that in this line there were samples of flat 
ware to match the hollow ware in all de- 
signs, with the exception of the Ambassa- 
dor. Evidences of the 75th Anniversary 
year of 1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate were 
featured. Visitors to the display were 
presented with pocket pieces marking the 
75th anniversary of the birth of 1847 
Rogers Bros. Silverplate. The Wilcox line, 
representing a complete line of hollow 
ware, was another feature of the display. 
Among the samples which attracted par- 
ticular attention was a complete tea ser- 
vice, hand chased of the Empire Period. 
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The 
opened its plant at Gardner after being 
closed for several months, 


Waltham Watch Co. has re- 


Laroy Nichols, formerly with J. 
Kingsley, is now with Shreve Crump & 
Low Co., Inc., in the watch repair de- 
partment. 

W. K. Atwood, of Lewiston, Me., has 
bought the interests of his partner, Mr. 
Langiore, who, however, will continue 
in his: employ. 

William Conley, formerly inside sales- 
man for Harkins, Kirby & Murphy Co., 
has been put on the road. He will cover 
New England territory. 


. The New’ England Watchmakers’ 
Club has arranged to hold its annual 
dinner April 21. The committee in 


charge consists of President J. C. Stever, 
Thomas Proctor, Laroy Nichols and 
Secretary Joseph Emanuels. 

Samuel ©. Reinstein, attorney, 18 Tre- 
mont St., has called a meeting of cred- 
itors of Franklin Galvin, 5 Bromfield St., 
whose store is alleged to have been 
robbed recently of two trays of diamond 
rings and other articles of jewelry 
valued at $14,000. A _ statement of all 
Mr. Galvin’s assets and liabilities will be 
submitted. 

Harry Phillips has been engaged to 
represent Norling & Bloom Co. as 
traveling salesman in New England terri- 
tory. Miss Blanche Congdon, who had 
the misfortune to break an ankle while 
walking across Boston Common. several 
weeks ago, has returned to her position 
as head bookkeeper. She was in the 
hospital for five weeks. 

The Boston contingent attending the 
24-Karat Club banquet in New York in- 
cluded E. E. Hardy, W. E. Crocker, Ed. 
Cole, C. P. Ferino, James Kingman, M. 
N. Smith, Charles Singleton, Max 
Alberts, F. Cram, Albert R. Kerr, J. E. 
McCourt, James S. Blake. They report 
the banquet was the most brilliant and 
sumptuous they ever attended. 

Plans for the annual convention of 
the Massachusetts Retail Jewelers’ Asso- 
ciation, including Rhode Island, were 
made at a meeting of officers at the Bos- 
ton City Club, Jan. 25. The date set is 
March 28-29, and the meeting place will 
be the Hotel Bancroft, Worcester. Tre 
committee on arrangements consists of 
Everett W. Durgin, E. Franks and R. 
Lohnes. They are busy on the selection 
of speakers and details of the pro- 
gramme. 

Invitations are being sent out by Secre- 
tary Albert R. Kerr for the annual ban- 
quet of the Boston Jewelers’ Club at 
the Copley Plaza, Feb. 8. The committee 
on arrangements, which consists of the 
entire board of directors, has been work- 
ing on the programme, which proinises 
to eclipse anything hitherto provided for 
the diversion of the guests and members. 
An innovation is to be made on this oc- 
casion which it is believed will be a 
welcome change. The exact nature of 
this is kept secret. 
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Good Platinum Jewelry 


can only be made by first class men. We have 
endeavored to pick the best men for our shop, 
so it is needless to say what we can produce. 


Try Us 


Weissner, Schierer & Katz 


Manufacturing Jewelers 
5 South Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
We Are Makers of Platinum Jewelry Only 



















A variety of ring mountings of con- 
siderable distinction is included in our 
new display of jewelry. Novel features 
of exquisite taste have been combined 
with the best of materials and crafts- 
manship to fashion ring mountings that 
are beyond cavil or criticism. 





BULOW & LAM 


2 and 3 piece 


Watch Case Dies 


Diamond workers’ tools and supplies 


Factory—27 Sixth Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Tel.—Sterling 4862 
Office—49 Maiden Lane, New York City 
Tel.—John 0284 





Ihe Darst Company 


Special Jewelry Manufacturers 


and Importers of Diamonds. 
3rd and Vine Sts. Cincinnati, Ohio 
“The Jewelry City” 























BUY AVOID 
ral THE INFRINGEMENTS 
2 ORIGINAL 
«i Zionist Emblem 14K Gold....$2.00 Plain 14K White Gold...... 1.75 
_ Engine Turned 14K Gold.... 2.00 Engraved 14K White Gold.. 2.25 
z Hand Engraved 14K Gold.... 2.00 Sterling with Zienist Emb.... 1.00 
Plain 14K Yellow Gold...... 1.50 


14K Gold Filled or Sterling.. .30 
= Made by LIEBERFREUND BROS , Manufacturing Jewelers 
= Originators and Patentees of the Mazuza Charm. 


E116 FULTON STREET - - - - - NEW YORK 











Telephone 
2483 John 


MILLER & RICK 
Electro-Plating and Coloring 


Mesh Bags Repaired and Refinished 
Jewelry and Silverware Repairing 


43 John Street, New York City 
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Isadore Marcus, of Altoona, Pa. was 
among the out-of-town buyers in town 
last week, 

l‘red T. Barry, representative of Ziruth, 
Burgess Co., Newark, N. J., returned to 
his home in this city last week from a 
western trip. 

Charles Fleck, who is associated with 
Charles Muth & Sons, 1632 Columbia Ave., 
is in the Women’s Homeopathic Hospital, 
282nd and Dauphin Sts. where he is re- 
covering from an operation for appendici- 
tis, 

Joseph Fuller of the factory department 
of M. Sickles & Sons, 900 Chestnut St., 
who has been confined to his home since 
Dec. 15 suffering with a carbuncle is im- 
proving rapidly, and will return to work 
in the near future. 

A. F. J. Dorn, jeweler of 834 Market St., 
Camden, N. J., who has been ill at his 
home in Merchantville, N. J., for several 
weeks is reported to be improving and 
it is expected that he will be back to 
business in a short time. 

Eugene Silpath who has been associa- 
ted with Willis P. Porter, Burlington, N. 
J., for 12 years, is making arrangements 
to go into business for himself. Mr. Sil- 
path is making extensive improvements to 
a building in Burlington and when altera- 
tions have been completed he will begin 
business. 

A thief smashed a window in the jewel- 
ry shop of Charles Sanborn, 6148 Market 
St., Wednesday night, Jan. 25, and es- 
caped with jewelry valued at $600. The 
crashing of broken glass attracted the at- 
tention of a policeman and pedestrians, but 
the thief after a chase lasting several blocks, 
made his escape. 

Guy H. Brockway, representing H. O. 
Hurlburt & Sons, wholesale jewelers, 813 
Chestnut St. left last week for a trip 
through New York State to call on his 
customers in the trade. Mr. Brockway is 
widely known in New York and was for- 
merly associated with the firm of Lowell, 
Jones & Bailey of Binghamton, N. Y. 

Among the factory representatives who 
visited this city last week were: Charles 
C. Christiansen, representing Young Bros., 
Providence, R. I.; E. H. Oppenheimer, man- 
ufacturers’ agent, New York; F. W. Hall, 
representing Irons & Russel, emblem man- 
ufacturers, Providence, R. I.; Lee De Boer 
Miller, representing Miller Bros., New 
York and Fred Mirrieless, New York rep- 
resentative of Manning & Bowman Co., 
Meriden, Conn, 

The jewelry store of Israel Kaplan, 1207 
South St., was robbed Sunday night, Jan. 
22nd, by three negro boys who climbed 
upon a soap box and gained entrance to 
the store by crawling through a transom. 
Three white girls who saw the young ne- 
groes enter the store, ran to the police 
station at 12th and Pine Sts. and notified 
the police. When the police got to the 
jewelry store the boys were ready to leave 
with a shoe box containing a number of 
watches, They were arrested and at the 
police station gave their names as Leroy 
Moyer, 13 years old, Eugene Moyer, 9 
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years old and John Dennis, 11 years old, 
all of 13th and South Sts. They were sent 
to the House of Detention for a hearing. 

A misunderstanding on the part of a 
juror selected for the case of Vincent Lar- 
acone, charged with the murder of De- 
tective McGinn in a gambling house in 
October, 1920, led to the dismissal of the 
jury and the continuance of the case. After 
six of the jurors including Simon Galman, 
a jeweler of 625 N. 2nd St., had been 
picked to try the case the jurymen were 
permitted to leave the jury box in charge 
of court officers. During their absence 
from the court room word reached the 
Assistant District Attorney James Gay 
Gordon, Jr., that Mr. Galman said to 
another juror, “I’ll never agreee to con- 
vict anyone of murder in the first degree.” 
Mr. Galman denied making any such state- 
ment. Mr. Galman will be permitted to 
sit on other juries, 

A number of jewelers here have leased 
offices in the new Matz building, 735 San- 
som St. Joseph J. Matz,. owner of the 


building, one of the finest’ on Sansom St.,’ 


moved into his new quarters on Jan. 18. 
Among the other jewelers now occupying 
offices in the Matz building are Wiser & 
Somer, wholesale jewelers, a new firm. 
Benjamin Wiser, a member of the new 
firm was formerly a salesman in the em- 
ploy of the Philadelphia Jobbing House, 
Sansom St., near 7th; and Samuel Somer 
was in the employ of Bailey, Banks & 
Biddle. William J. McMenomay, a dia- 
mond setter formerly located at 722 Chest- 
nut St., is now located on the third floor 
of the new building. Other occupants of 
the building are Himelfarb' & Zeper, dia- 
monds and diamond jewelry, formerly of 
30 N. 10th St.; A. Mednik, diamond set- 
ter, formerly of 1026 Chestnut St.; I. Wein- 
stock, a watchmaker; Benjamin Tomar, en- 
graver, who moved from 714 Sansom St., 
and B, Gelstein. 











William Hofmann, head of Heeren Bros. 
Co., who has been away from his office 
since the first of the year, recovering from 
a severe illness, is improving rapidly and 
is expected to be able to come downtown 
early the coming month. : 

Pittsburgh jewelers attending the Jewel- 
ers 24 Karat Club banquet in New York 
and back from the east highly praised the 
affair. These include J. Clare Crawford, 
president of the Pittsburgh Club, Sam F. 
Sipe, W. E. Jones, Dory Smith, Francis 
J. Keating, Samuel W. Weinhaus, J. Alex- 
ander Hardy and others. 


W. M. Bonn, of the M. Bonn Co., is sail- 
ing for Europe the latter part of next 
month, to be gone until April. It is a 
business and pleasure trip, Mr. Bonn al- 
ways going away in the Winter for his 
annual rest. He will go first to Italy 
and then to France and probably into Ger- 
many and will bring back some novelties. 


There has been a shakeup in the police 
and detective department of this city and 
some of the men let out have been very 
close to jewelers and pawnbrokers. Con- 
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siderable stuff is being offered fcr pawn 
these days that has been stolen, In the 
main the jewelers endeavor to co-operate 
with the police, but it is sometimes difficult 
to tell whether the owner of goods of- 
fered really is offering it for a loan or 
whether it has. been stolen. 


Jewelers report that the “Pay Your 
Bills Promptly Day” which was observed 
last Saturday by Pittsburgh merchants was 
a big success. The Retail Credit Men’s 
Association conducted the drive, with the 
result that there was a quickening in col- 
lections all along the line. It is stated 
that suggestion is a mighty good thing at 
times and particularly when it comes to 
that of suggesting prompt payment of ac- 
counts in accordance with terms. 

The Loftis Booster Club, composed of the 
employes of Loftis Bros. & Co., held their 
second annual ‘‘after holiday frolic” for the 
employes and their friends at the home of 
Miss Grace Pollock, Emsworth, Pa, The 
feature event of the evening was a sketch 
entitled “Shopping in a Jewelry Store,” 
given by Dr. Roy W. Kuhn and Miss Ger- 
trude McGinty. “Musical selections were 
rendered by Miss Mary Logan and Miss 
Grace Pollock, assisted at the piano by 
Miss Pauline Taucher. Covers were laid 
for 65. Preparations are now being made 
for an elaborate dance to be held next 
month for the employes and their friends. 
Thomas P. Campbell has been made chair- 
man for’ the committee on arrangements, 
assisted by Fred W. Henning. The officers 
of the club are: Peter J. Cohen, president ; 
Miss Christine Brose, vice-president; Miss 
Gertrude McGinty, secretary and treasurer ; 
FE. H. Zahri and Miss Lillian Harris, 


directors. 








Lancaster, Pa. 





John W. Espenshade, 68 years of age, 
who for many years had charge of the 
Marietta town clock, died suddenly on Jan. 
24. 

Miss Toba Buch, of the office staff of the 
J. F. Apple Co., was given a farewell party 
a few evenings ago prior to her removal 
to San Francisco, her future home, 

Charles F. Miller, president of the Hamil- 
ton Watch Co., and wife, were hosts to the 
Cliosophic Society at its recent meeting. 
C. W. Drepperd, former advertising man- 
ager of the Donovon Co., has entered the 
advertising department of the Hamilton 
Watch Co. 

At the recent 76th assembly here of the 
Grand Council of Royal and Select Mas- 
ter Masons of Pennsylvania William J. 
Fordney, of Lancaster, was presented with 
the jewel bestowed for 50 years of member- 
ship in the order. It was furnished by 
Ezra F. Bowman’s Sons, 

A story has come from Seattle of an en- 
graver there having engraved the Lord’s 
Prayer on a _ gold pin head 47 one- 
thousands of an inch in diameter, and he did 
it at odd times during a period of three 
vears. Paul P. Wentz, a jeweler of Sharon, 
Pa., a former student of the Bowman 
Technical School, performed the same task 
on an ordinary pin head, two millimeters 
in size, and in the remarkably short time of 
three and a half hours. 
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Lathe Combinations 


39465 with 2 Chucks ; $32.60 
39466 ‘** 10 a . 38.00 
39467 ‘“* 20 3 : . 45.10 
39469 “* 50 6 .» v0 Meee 


Attachments 


39470 Wire Chucks 4 to 50 

39471 Wire Chucks 1 to 3 

39473 Face Plate 

39474 Bezel Chuck 

39475 Three Jaw Chuck 

39476 Slide Rest, 2 Slide 

39477 Slide Rest, 3 Slide 

39478 Wheel Cutting and Grinding 
Fixture 
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Chicago Notes. 





P. G. Marshall, Columbus Vaults, left 
last week on a business trip through the 
northwest territory. 

Lee Bach, New York, dealer in prectous 
stones, spent the past week in Chicago 
calling on the trade. 

Max Cohn, Heyworth building, left 
recently for a three weeks’ business trip 
over his western territory. 

C. E. Hodgens, of the Lock-Knot Mfg. 
Co., Kokomo, Ind., spent several days in 
Chicago last week on business. 

H. C. Waite, Chicago manager for the 
Webster Co., will leave next week for a 
two weeks’ trip through the northwest. 

“Billy” Lamb, ‘of the Geo. H. Fuller 
& Son Co., left last week on a two 
months’ business trip to the Pacific Coast. 

W. H. Lancton, of Echelman & 
3rinker, New York, called on the trade 
in Chicago last week en route to the east. 

A. L. Kramer, Chicago manager of 
Powers & Mayers, left last week for the 
Coast and will be gone for about four 
weeks. 

Louis Kasten, engraver for the trade, 
Kranz building, has taken in his son 
Louis W. Kasten, Jr., to assist him in 
his work. 

H. M. Heymann & Son, this city, are 
representing Chaifetz & Zolotar, manu- 
facturers of diamond jewelry, 102 Fulton 
St., New York. 

Harry A. Ferris, Columbus Vaults, re- 
turned recently from a trip through the 
west, and reports good conditions among 
his customers. 

C. J. McCarthy, representing factory 
“I.” of the International Silver Co., is 
spending a week at the home office at 
Meriden, Conn. 

FE. B. Richards, of Smith & Crosby, 
\ttleboro, Mass., spent the past week 
in Chicago calling on the jobbing trade, 
on his way east. 

Jos. D. Posner, Chicago manager for 
the Lyons Mfg. Co., left recently for 
his eastern territory and will be gone 
for about 10 days. 

Miss Mary Green, of the Harry J. 
taby Co., left last week for Hot Springs, 
Ark., where she will visit for a few weeks 
with relatives and friends. 

A. L. Lindroth, of the Lindroth Co., 
North Attleboro, Mass., spent several 
days in Chicago last week calling on the 
trade en route to the cast. 











H. E. Anderson, salesmanager for the 
Wilmort Mfg. Co., 430 S. Green St., left 
last week on a five weeks’ business trip 
through the eastern territory. 

O. H. Starke, and Fred Hermann, of 
the Star Watch Case Co., spent several 
days here last week visiting A. W. Levy, 
Chicago manager for the concern. 

Mr. Sherwood, representing the Metro- 
politan Jewelry Mfg. Co., Inc., Detroit, 
Mich., has been in Chicago visiting the 
trade. He will stop here about two 
weeks. 

Fred Spies, of Spies Bros., is spending 
several weeks at his ranch in New 
Mexico, and George Spies of the same 
firm, left last week for a short business 
trip to New York. 

C. L. Ross, and E. J. Marcotte, who 
represent Despres, Bridges & Noel 
through the middlewest, left last week 
for their respective territories and will 
be gone for several weeks. 

C. E. Carlson, of G. E. Carlson, Ash- 
land, Wis., spent several days in Chicago 
last week visiting friends, en route to 
Peoria, Ill, where he is attending the 
sradley Polytechnic Institute. 

Louis Heyman, of Oscar Heyman & 
Bros., and Edward L. Stern, of Jacques 
Kreisler Co., New York, spent several 
days in Chicago last week visiting en- 
route to the Pacific Coast on a business 
trip. 

Sidney H. Israel, Columbus building, 
accompanied by his wife, and I. W. 
Lederer, Heyworth building, also accom- 
panied by his wife, left recently for Hot 
Springs, Va., where they will rest for 
a few weeks. 

Larry Edwards, Columbus Vaults, has 
taken on the line of Andrew O. Kiefer 
Co., Newark, N. J., manufacturer of 
solid gold rings, and will represent this 
firm in connection with L. M. Flanders 
& Co., whom he has been representing 
through the middlewest. 

Maurice Weiss, who formerly was con- 
nected with the Main Jewelry Co., has 
associated himself with T. K. Fishel- 
Cc. A. Bugli, of New York, manufac- 
turers of rhinestone jewelry, and will 
represent them through the middlewest, 
making his headquarters in Chicago, at 
the Columbus Vaults. 

G. A. Kenney, and A. E. Holt, who 
represent J. H. Stouffer & Co., decora- 


tors of fine china, through the central 
States, Roy W. Horine, who repre- 
sents them through the west, Julian 





Goldberg, the south, and James E. Ken- 
nedy through the entire east, left recently 
for their respective territories and to date 
all have reported a very good _busi- 
ness. 

Robert A. Hume, who had been asso- 
ciated for several years with his brother, 
Victor B. Hume, who represents Zeithing 
& Co., and M. A. Alexandria Ring Co., 
has taken on the line of Reed-Potter Co., 
of Newark, N. J., manufacturer of 
platinum and gold jewelry, and will rep- 
resent this house through the central 
west, making his headquarters in Chicago 
at the Columbus Vaults. 

Leon G. Foulkes, who has been lo- 
cated on the 11th floor of the Chicago 
Savings Bank building for the past seven - 
months, recently moved into larger quar- 
ters in suite 1009, 39 S State St. Mr. 
Foulkes will continue to manufacture 
fine platinum goods, and now that he is 
located in larger quarters will be in a 
better position to take care of the re- 
quirements of customers throughout the 
country. 


Among the visitors in Chicago last 
week were: J. M. Terry, El Dorado, 
Ark.; Mrs. Faraco, of Faraco & Brotto, 
Clinton, Ia.; A. Boovinger, of H. Best & 
Son, Dayton, O.; H. C. Anderson, 
Taylorville, Ill.; C. Jansen, Davenport, 
la.; B. A. Gehring, Sterling, Ill.; Dennis 
Schram, of Schram & Buhrman, Jackson- 
ville, Ill.; L. G. Burkland, Bloomington, 
Ill.; Mr. and Mrs. Webb C. Ball, Cleve- 
land, O.; A. E. Wigley, of Wm. Frantz 
& Co., New Orleans, La.; Mr. and Mrs. 


Robert P. Wiggins, St. Louis, Mo.: 
Henry P. Hobbs, Des Moines, Ia. 
The members of the Central States 


Hall Mark Club held their semi-annual 


meetings at the Sherman House, Jan. 
24 and 25. Cassius Bagley, president: 
H. T. Bushe, general manager; Frank 


Shinn, representative, of New York, at 
tended the meeting and gave the mem 
bers information concerning the business 
of the organization during the past year, 
and outlined what appeared to be the 
prospects for the coming year. C. I. 
Josephson, Moline, president of the Cen- 
tral States Club, presided over the meet- 
ings which were attended by about 50 
members. Reports were made by mem- 
bers from different sections and all were 
of an optimistic nature. The Central 


States Hall Mark Club is composed of 
jewelers from Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Indiana and from the State of Michigan. 
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JOS. NOTERMAN & CO. 


Incorporated. 





Special 
Designs 


Made in Two Sizes 


MADE IN ALL 
sINA | 


Made in Three Sises PLATINUM and GOLD Made og gel 
Jewels of every description 
CINCINNATI 




















Exceptional Values in High Grade Movements 


12 and 16 sizes. 15, 17 and 21 jewels adjusted. eee. “PRESIDENT” 
Open face and hunting. Fitting all makes of cases. ON EVERY DIAL 


These movements are made especially for us by the Terrasse Watch Co., in Le Locle, Switzerland. 
Every movement is guaranteed by the factory and by us. Our trade-mark “President” “H. H. W. Co.” 
is on every movement, and the workmanship and time keeping qualities are equal to any watch of simi- 
lar grade and superior to the majority. Price is reasonable and gives opportunity for handsome profits. 


Every high grade feature is embodied in these movements. Double Roller Escapement, Steel Escape 
Wheel, Breguet Hair Spring, Cut Expansion Balance, Precision Regulator and Safety Pinion. The 
dials are fine white porcelain, double sunk, Roman or Arabic, with red marginal minutes (Rich silvered 
dials with raised gold figures 50c extra). The plates are solid nickel with rich silvered Bird’s-eye 
damaskeening. 
Each part is interchangeable and easily replaced; a complete stock of material constantly on hand. 
eg, ; AE 
21 Jewels, ae , . “ 15 Jewels, 
_four pair a. Pp. \ f ¥ Pa‘ three pairs, 
in settings, beanie 3G , . i eZ W/Z in settings, 
adjusted. /-_ \ oy, reer j 3 7 ; adjusted. 
Gaye! Lom 72) 9580 12 size-0.F. aa > aie RA 9412 12 size-0.F. 
9581 12 “ Hunt © ret Gi ois 12 


9582 16 “ OF. PONY HES =f 9416 16 « 
9588 16 “ Hunt per: ine 9417 16“ 


SOLD ONLY BY 


HOLSMAN COMPANY “irozizzi'w. Meier's’ CHICAGO 


If You Haven’t a Copy of Our Catalogue, Write for One. It Is Very Interesting. 
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J. H. Mace is in Chicago on a business 
trip. He attended the banquet of the 
Chicago Jewelers’ Association. 

Herbert L. Davis, of the C. A. Kiger 
Co., is in Christian Hospital recovering 
from an operation for appendicitis. 

Among the recent visitors were Walter 
Spurling, Seneca, Kans.; Mr. and Mrs. 
S. V. Rigsby, Cushing, Okla.; George C. 
Stairs, Wichita, Kans. 

Ben Gorzo, formerly of Kansas City, 
who has been in business in Coffeyville, 
Kans., has sold out to his partner, E. 
Krigel, and will locate in Kansas City. 

J. R. Meredith, formerly of Chanute, 
Kans., who has been with the Mont- 
gomery Ward Co., has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Porter & Wiser Jewelry Co. 

Manson D. Bell, whose store was dam- 
aged by water in a recent fire at 13th and 
Main Sts., has secured a lease on a build- 
ing across the street and will open there 
within a few days. 

Luther Washington, a negro, 32 years 
old, known to the police as a “ring 
switcher,” arrested in Des Moines, Ia., 
Jan. 17, is being held in the county jail 
in default of $3,000 bond fixed at his 
arraignment before Justice John George 
on two grand larceny charges. Washing- 
ton is said to have operated nationally, 
substituting cheap imitations for dia- 
monds while pretending to be shopping. 
Ile was identified at police headquarters 
by Manson D. Bell and E. Pullman, two 
of the local jewelers defrauded. 

E. A. Kiger, speaking of conditions in 
the middle west, states that there is a 
little pick up but this section has not felt 
the increasing prosperity as has the east- 
ern districts. However, this community 
is very hopeful of results at Washington 
which will benefit the western farmers 
and cattlemen. This will do more than 
anything else to stimulate business here. 
Many of the retailers are stimulating 
their business with “dollar windows” and 
“dollar days,” “grab bag” sales and a 
number of them are reducing stocks by 
auction sales, which are proving very 
effective, Mr. Kiger says. 

J. E. Goar was awakened early Sunday 
morning, Jan. 15, by a telephone message 
from a detective agency, stating that 
some one had broken the front window 
in the women’s wear department of the 
Harris-Goar Co.’s store. He went to his 
garage to get his car and found that a 
burglar had entered and stolen a lot of 
old casings. At least Mr. Goar thought 
they were old ones, as he had a pile in 
a corner of the garage. However, when 
he backed the car down the driveway 
he discovered that three good tires had 
been removed and old ones out of the 
pile substituted. After working vainly 
for about half an hour he borrowed a 
neighbor’s car and drove from his home 
in Morrison Ridge, about eight miles out 
from Kansas City, to the store. He 
found that three dresses and some fur 


neckpieces had been taken from the store 
window. 


The loss was covered by insur- 
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ance, as was the broken glass. Evidently, 
he had frightened the burglar away from 
his garage as upon his return he found 
a kit of tools in the yard. 











of Lemon & Son, 


Brainard Lemon, 
and his wife and Miss Elizabeth Vogt, 
are passing a week in Chicago. 

H. C. Korfhage, watch and clock manu- 


facturer and repairer, has secured tem- 
porary quarters at 723 Marion E. Taylor 
building, following destruction of the old 
quarters in the Courier Journal building, 
on Jan. 9, by fire. 

Raymond Tafel, of R. G. Tafel & Son 
Co., jewelers on W. Market St., was 
elected a director of the Market Street 
Merchants Association at the annual 
meeting on Jan. 24. The association 1s 
planning a “Better Home Week,” and 
also working for better lighting in the 
retail district. 

Federal taxes on silverware and jewelry 
lines as well as sporting goods lines were 
discussed by the Kentucky Retail Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association, at the annual 
convention in Louisville, Jan. 24 to 27, 
many dealers carrying these lines, and 
being interested in authentic information 
concerning the tax situation as it is to- 
day. About 200 retailers were in Louis- 
ville for the meeting. . 

A hot fight is being handled in 
the Kentucky Legislature over trading 
stamps, the Committee of the House 
having reported favorably concerning 
the matter on Jan. 25. J. W. Harlan, 
former State Senator, representing the 
Kentucky Retailers’ Association, is lead- 
ing a fight against trading stamps, hold- 
ing that trading stamps are a burden to 
merchants, an expense to customers and 
a benefit only to those who make and 
sell them. 

The Better Business Bureau of Louis- 
ville has warned Louisville merchants 
that two men are in Louisville, claiming 
to represent the Co-operative Retailers 
Bureau, Chicago, and are operating a 
coupon swindle for redemption of jew- 
elry, and have succeeded in selling some 
Louisville merchants. Complaints of 
merchants resulted in an investigation, 
which proved that redemption of coupons 
was in the very lowest grade articles, oi 
the cheapest grade of silver. 

Louisville retailers on Fourth Ave. are 
making a hard fight against a movement 
in the City Council for one way traffic 
on Fourth Ave., which it is alleged is 
merely a movement to improve business 
on 5th St., backed by realty owners and 
real estate men, and which would work 
a hardship on Fourth Ave. retailers, in 
taking business away from 4th St., and 
reduce value of leaseholds, made on a 
belief that present conditions, which are 
satisfactory, would continue. 

Sam Fogle, 943 Madison St., Chicago, 
was in Louisville last week and was a 
witness against William Cohn, ex-service 
man, and former floorwalker at the Gem 
Jewelry & Novelty Co., charged with 
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forgery in connection with cashing a $50 
compensation check. [Fogle testified that 
Cohn cashed the check in his shop, pay- 


ing $7.50 charges on a pawned watch, 
and getting $42.50 in cash. Cohn was 


held under bond of $500 to appear before 
the Federal court in Chicago, on a charge 
of misappropriation of the check and 
forgery, as well as alteration. 








Business Troubles. 





The R. W. Weaver Co., Minden, Neb., 
is reported to be in bankruptcy. 

H. Geffen & Son, Portland, Ore., are 
offering 35 cents on the dollar. 

The Preszler Jewelry Co., Sioux City, 
Iowa, is reported to be insolvent. 

An voluntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed by John Berman, Sesser, III. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed against R. Leben, Wichita, Kan. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed against W. Aarons, Boston, Mass. 

An voluntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed by Mack & Marks, Des Moines, 
Ta. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed against P. Lewinson, Rochester, 
Ni; ¥; 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed against Jacob Levin, Ber- 
wick, Pa. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed against D. S. Maiman, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed against W. J. Schaut, 
Kinston, N. C. 

S. Kamen, Des Moines, Ia., has trans- 
ferred his business to Myron M. Cohen 
for the benefit of creditors. 

J. H. Green, Minneapolis, Minn., is in 
financial trouble and an involuntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy has been filed against 
him. 

H. Soltz, Youngstown, O., is in finan- 
cial trouble and a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy has been filed by him. The 
assets are $7,950 and the liabilities $11,863. 

Charles Sarly, San Francisco, Cal., has 
discontinued business and is. offering 
creditors a 50 per cent settlement, half 
cash and the balance in notes, which 
the majority have accepted. 








{tems from Here and There. 





Hilker have 
business. at 


and John 
jewelry 


Harry Molin 
engaged in the 
Rochester, Minn. 

W. Weller, a jeweler at Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis., has moved his office to a 
building on 2nd St. N. 

The jewelry store of Jake Noveck at 
Richwood, W. Va.. was entered by burglars, 
who smashed the front window. They were 
frightened away by Mr. Noveck, who heard 
the crash of glass, but they secured about 
$100 worth of merchandise. 

J. E. Thrasher, who has had 38 years’ 
experience as a watchmaker and jeweler, 
has opened a new jewelry store under 
his own name at 502 E. 3rd St., Dennison, 


O. Mr. Thrasher, who for several 
months past has been connected with 
Richard Brand, in Dennison, was _ for- 


merly located at Martinsville, O. 
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Centuries Ago 
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Today 


The Six Michaelson Bros. are producing 
the most perfect examples of platinum 
jewelry that can be made. 
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Announcing 


Good Luck Ring 





PISCES ARIES GEMINI 


Something Entirely New 





The Biggest Novelty Hit of the Season. 


Put Up 3 doz. to a tray—3 rings of each of the 12 periods in 
assorted sizes. 


5) We supply 300 horoscope counter cards and window display cards. 
id PRICE $9.00 PER DOZEN—RETAIL AT $1.50 


Order a Sample Tray at Once 


CLIFFORD B. POAGE 


1868 N. High Street COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Leichfuss, 
the 


Carl and August 


Meyer 
Wisconsin road representatives of 
3oszhardt-Possin Co., Milwaukee, have 


left for their respective territories on 
their first 1922 selling trips. 

John P. Hess, Fond du Lac, Wis., 
spent a day in Milwaukee and in addi- 
tion to attending to business matters also 
visited the Auto Show at the Auditorium 
for the purpose of selecting a new car. 

Ben Greenberg, jeweler at 310 State 
St., Madison, Wis., is remodeling the 
adjoining store at 312 and will equip 
the quarters for a restaurant. The store 
was formerly occupied by a tailoring 
establishment. 

Herman Hammersmith, jeweler in the 
Alhambra Theater building, has been re- 
elected secretary of the Milwaukee Gun 
Club, an organization in which he has 
long been active and of which he is one 
of the “crack” shots. 

E. Wegner, Beaver Dam; O. C. Bolte, 
Columbus; E. Miller, Monroe; U. Ami- 
don, Hartford, and Thomas Bruhy, West 
Send, were among the Wisconsin 
jewelers who called on the trade in Mil- 
waukee during the last week. 

Louis Burmeister, member of the office 
force of E. H. Warnke & Co., and well 
known to Wisconsin jewelers, has veen 
re-elected treasurer of the Milwaukee 
Philatelic Society in recognition of his 
services in that office of the society for 
a number of years. 

Gustave Keller, Appleton jeweler and 
well known in National association 
circles, was recently honored by being 
knighted in the Order of Saint Gregory, 
in recognition of services in the Green 
Bay Diocese of the Roman Catholic 
Church, an honor accorded to only very 
few of the laity of the church. 

Contracts have been let for the con- 
struction of a new jewelry store, flat 
and offi¢e building which is being erected 
for Edward Motl, head of Edward H. 
Motl Co., 484 Mitchell St., Milwaukee. 
The building will be two stories and 
basement in height, 30 by 120 feet in 
Size. 

Louis Esser, head of Louis Esser Co., 
111 Wisconsin St., has left for New York 
and other eastern points on a business 
trip. Mr. Esser will attend a conference 
of diamond importers for the general 
discussion of conditions of the trade, and 
to formulate policies for this branch of 


the jewelry business throughout the 
country. 

The N. P. Benson Optical Co., Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn., has leased spacious 


quarters on the fourth floor of the 
Rivoli Theater building at La Crosse, 
Wis., where a branch office is being es- 
tablished. The Benson firm also oper- 
ates branches at Duluth, Minn., and 
Aberdeen, S. Dak. About $10,000 has 
been invested in the La Crosse branch 
in optical stock, manufacturing equip- 
ment and fixtures. 

Inadvertent interruption by some early 
morning pedestrian is believed to have 
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thwarted a daring effort to break into 
and rob the jewelry store of Brill & 
Stier, Grand Ave., Beloit, Wis., during 
the last week. When the proprietors ar- 
rived at the store Thursday morning, 
they found a pile of shavings in the en- 
trance and two holes in the front door. 
One of the holes was about one and a 
half inches in diameter and the other 
about four inches. The larger was not 
quite through the door and it is believed 
the job was not completed due to the 
approach of a pedestrian who frightened 
the robbers. With the two holes com- 
pleted, the door could have easily been 
“jimmied.” It is believed the job was 
attempted after 6 A. M. when the night 
police went off duty, as nothing amiss 
had been observed up to that time. 

Mrs. Joseph Grandlich, wife of a Mil- 
waukee jeweler at 1278 National Ave., 
has been informed that she has fallen 
heir to a large estate in Peru, South 
America, and in Vancouver, B. C., 
through the death of a brother whom 
she had not heard from in a long time. 
Mrs. Grandlich, who is 25 years old and 
pretty, was a resident of Sheboygan, 
Wis., until about four years ago when 
she married and came to Milwaukee with 
her husband. For years Mrs. Grandlich 
had corresponded with her _ brother, 
Frank Turk, who died in Tarma, Peru, 
Dec. 8, 1921, of heart failure, according 
to word received from the American 
consular agent. Another brother John, 
who is with her the only living heir, has 
not been heard from for a long time. 
The estate consists largely of timber 
lands, Mrs. Grandlich said, although she 
has no idea of its value. 

E. H. Hufnagel, president of the Amer- 
ican National Retail Jewelers’ Associa- 
tion, is expected in Milwaukee in March 
while on a tour of local and State jewelry 
clubs and associations and visits with 
officials. The Milwaukee Jewelers’ Club, 
meeting monthly, will arrange its sched- 
ule to hold the March meeting on the 
7th, which is the date President Hufnagel 
expects to be in Milwaukee. His Wis- 
consin itinerary inclues a visit to Ap- 
pleton on March 8, where he will meet 
with the Fox River Valley District Club. 
On March 9, Mr. Hufnagel will be at 
Neenah, where he will visit National 
Treasurer A. W. Anderson. On the 10th 
he will again leave Wisconsin to con- 
tinue on his tour to other States. The 
Milwaukee Jewelers’ Club is planning to 
arrange a big welcome to the national 
president, and members of the Racine 
and Kenosha Club and jewelers from 
other points in Wisconsin will be invited 
to attend the dinner and meeting in honor 
of Mr. Hufnagel. 

Liabilities of $5,610 are admitted in the 
voluntary bankruptcy petition filed by 
John B. Dupont, jeweler at 521 Main 
St., Green Bay, Wis., in Federal Court at 
Milwaukee, through his attorney A. D. 
McGruer. The liabilities consist of tax 
claims, $68; secured claims, $860, chattel 
mortgage on fixtures to Joseph Bero, and 
unsecured claims of $4,681. Assets are 
listed in amount of $2,965 and include 
real estate, $750; stock in trade, $1,884; 
household goods, $200; books, etc., $10; 
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vehicles, $15; tools, work bench, etc., 
$100; other personal property, $6. The 
unsecured creditors are: E. F. Doering 
Jewelry Co., Waupun, Wis. (including 
$300 promissory note), $1,177.90; Kuesel 
Bros. Co., Milwaukee, $260.70; Klein 
Bros. Co., Cincinnati, $1,168.20; Kirchner 
& Remich, Minneapolis, $188.25; Swart- 
child & Co., Chicago, $220.18; William J. 
Brice, Green Bay, $160.18; L. Block 
Jewelry Co., Milwaukee, $900; Koop & 
Feuerstein, Cleveland, $240; John Baum, 
Green Bay, $126; Dunn Pen Co., New 
York, $58; Grieshaber Pen Co., Chicago, 
$74.72; Waterman & Co., New York, 
$45.99. Four Green Bay creditors are also 
listed with small amounts. 








Evansville, Ind. 





Dr. Wallace C. Dyer, local optician, has 
returned from a business trip to Boonville, 
Ind. 

John H. Rholander, formerly engaged in 
the retail jewelry business in Evansville, 
has returned from a visit with relatives and 
friends in East St. Louis, III. 

Local jewelers will assist the other mer- 
chants in a community fair in February 
which is expected to be much more of a 
success than the one that was given last 
year, 

,lsaac Gans and wife, accompanied by 
Moses Gans and wife, have gone to Cincin- 
nati to attend the wedding anniversary of 
Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Gans, which will be 
held at the home of their daughter in that 
city. 

John Stocking, who for the past two 
years has been associated with a pearl but- 
ton factory at Rockport, Ind., has come to 
Evansville and will engage in another line 
of business. His brother, Carl Stocking, 
owns and operates a retail jewelry store 
on Outer Division St., in this city. 

Captain John Milton Hammond, a vet- 
eran of the Civil War, died a few days ago 
at his home in this city and his body was 
sent to Petersburg, Ind., his former home, 
for burial. He was 87 years old and was 
the father of Salem Hammond, who for 
many years was engaged in the retail jewel- 
ry business in that city. 

Several stores in rural districts and 
small towns within a radius of one hun- 
dred miles of Evansville have been rob- 
bed during the past few weeks and in 
many instances jewelry and clocks were 
taken. Few arrests have occurred follow- 
ing these robberies. Police in this city 
believe that many of the crimes have been 
committed by men who are out of employ- 
ment. 

T. C. Basye, leading retail jeweler at 
Rockport, Ind., has been re-elected vice- 
president of the Indiana-Kentucky-IIlinois 
fair circuit that holds fairs and races in 
many towns in southern Indiana, south- 
ern Illinois and western and northern Ken- 
tucky. Mr. Basye has held this position for 
a number of years and has been secretary 
of the Rockport Fair Association for a 
quarter of a century more. 








Window smashers recently visited the 
jewelry store of Osky’s, Jacksonville, 
Fla., and stole jewelry valued at $78. 
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Efficient Service 


For over half a century this house has been efficiently serving the retail jewelry 
trade. Only faithful and efficient service could win the loyalty that makes for 
permanence by holding old customers and attracting new ones. 


Back of our efficient service is a stock so varied and so complete that we are pre- 
pared to meet your every need. You buy to advantage when you buy of us. 


Clocks Watches Diamonds Jewelry 
Materials Optical Goods 


HEEREN BROS. CO. 


Penn Ave. and Eighth St., Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Manufacturers, Importers, Jobbers Factory Work for the Trade 











KLEIN BROS. LAPIDARY CO. 


Diamond Repairing—Stone Engraving 
Drilling, Etc. 
Precious Stones for the Jewelry Trade 


We have a large stock of all the stones used by the trade 
and render dependable service on repairs and special orders 


such as Calabré and Special Designs. 


7 West Madison St. 


Klein Bros. Lapidary Co. CHICAGO 
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S. Cowan 
\W. 7th St. 
3. Hosenpud has just opened a store 


at 1175 Western Ave. 

IE, H. Tyler has bought out B. F. Davis, 
1204 W. Washington St. 

Valente Cruz, formerly at 405 N. Main 
St., has moved to 2003 Brooklyn Ave. 

A. Pickholz has opened a new jewelry 
and watch business at 132 N. Main St. 

Sussman & Delavante have opened a 
new store at 2205 Ocean Ave., Santa Mon- 
ica. 

Daniel Barry, Long Beach, has moved 
to a new location at 2143 E. Ist St., in 
that place. 

The American Jewelry Co., H. Disack, 
proprietor, has opened for business at 606 
Pine St., Long Beach. 

J. A. Lumbach, Chicago, formerly man- 
ager of the Theo, J. Foster Co., is spend- 
ing the Winter in Los Angeles. 

A. Kosches of the California Jewelry 
(‘o., San Francisco, is here on his initial 
usiness trip for the new year, 

Daniel & Co., is a new jewelry firm 
just opened for business at Alhambra, 
about 10 miles east of Los Angeles. 

A. S. Silver has opened a new store at 
222% E. 5th St. He is a son of S. H. 
Silver, a pioneer jeweler of Stockton. 

A, J. Felkel, formerly with W. A. Man- 
son, San Bernardino, is starting in business 
for himself at 398 E St., in the same city. 

S. M. Reinhardt, 516 S. Hill St., has 
discontinued the auction sale which has 
heen conducted for him by I'red St. Clair. 

P. H. Tyler has bought the business of 
B. F. Davis, 1204 W. Washington St. 
Ile was formerly in business in Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Col. S. Jamieson, 623 W. &th St., has re- 
turned after spending a mid-Winter vaca- 
tion at Balboa, a resort some 50 or 60 miles 
down the Pacific Coast. 

George Smith, western representative of 
the Keystone Watch Case Co., is spend- 
ing several days in Los Angeles in the 
interests of his company. 

Antonio .Ruffo, La Paz, Baja California, 
Mexico, has returned home after spending 
some time here visiting relatives and buy- 
ing goods to replenish his stock. 

Casey Roberts, who has been for sev- 
eral years in the stationery department of 
l‘eagans & Co., has given up this position 
and returned to his old home, Tueson, 
ATiz. 

Abe Morrison, formerly head of the 
shipping department of Feagans & Co., but 
who has been elsewhere for some time 
past, has returned to the old place with 
Feagans & Co. 

A. B. Bays has opened a new jewelry 


store at San Dimas, a small town some 
25 miles east of Los Angeles in a= rich 
citrous fruit section, 


rank Fraiberg has sold his lusiness in 
Sierra Madre to LL. Tucker of the same 
town. Mr. Fraiberg will remain with Mr. 
Tucker for three or four months before 
he selects a new location. 

G. C. Keeter has opened a new jewelry 
store at 3108 S. Vermont Ave. Mr. Keeter 
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was formerly associated with W. G. Barks 
and Glenn L. Barks, Monrovia, as watch- 
maker, and had previously been in business 
in Chelsea, Okla. 

A. H. Helgeson, formerly of Corona, has 
opened a new jewelry store at 4706 S. 
Western Ave., Los Angeles. He recent- 
ly -bought the business of Falder & Rob- 
inson, Glendale, and has removed his stock 
to the new location. 

T. J. Bruner, of the T. J. Bruner Co., 
doing a wholesale business in Omaha, with 
branches in Los Angeles and San Francis- 
co, is expected here in a few days for a 
short stay, after which he will visit his 
San Francisco branch. 

H. E. Peterson, Toledo, Ore., has been 
spending several days in Los Angeles on 
a pleasure trip. He expresses himself as 
very favorably impressed with business con- 
ditions in southern California and may de- 
cide ‘to locate in this section. 

Theodore J. Hindin, diamond dealer, is 
now settled in his new quarters in Suites 
417-418, Loew’s State building, Broadway 
& 7th St., where he has larger and more 
commodicus offices that will facilitate the 
demands of his growing business. 

J. C. Stump, 2944 W. Pico St., was mar- 
ried Jan. 20 to Miss Mabel R. Morris, Wil- 
mington, Del. Mr. and Mrs. Stump are 
making a wedding trip through southern 
California and his store, in his absence, 
is in charge of his son, F. T. Stump. 

H. Victor Wright, secretary of Brock 
& Co., has just returned from San Fran- 
cisco, where he attended a meeting of the 
board of directors of the California Asso- 
ciation of Retail Credit Men and Credit 
Reporting Bureau, of which association he 
is the honorary president. 

eagans & Co., recently designed and 
delivered to Walter R. Temple, a custo- 
mer, one of the largest and most elaborate 
trophies ever produced here. It embodies 
a large building and an outstanding elk’s 
head. It was presented to the B. P. O. E. 
lodge of Alhambra, a suburlb of Los An- 
geles. 

Claire Crane, for many years connected 
with the jewelry business in Los Angeles, 
died on Vriday, January 13, in this city. 
He was for a number of years in the man- 
ufacturing department of Walton & Co., 
and was in business for himself as a man- 
ufacturing jeweler for several years. He 
was buried at Glendale, a suburb of Los 
Angeles. He leaves a widow and many 
friends to mourn his departure. 

The Armer & Brown Co., jewelers’ sup- 
plies, have secured the services of W. D 
‘rey, formerly in a jewelry supply house 
in the middle west, to visit daily the lo- 
cal retail jewelers having manufacturing 
departments or who do repair work and 
ascertain their needs. In this way the 
company keeps in touch with the jewelers 
constantly ard is able to be more prompt 
and efficient in serving them. Mr. Frey 
calls twice a day when customers express 
a desire to have him do so, and the plan 
is working out well. 

The following out-of-town jewelers have 
been in Los Angeles recently: H. H. Dol- 
ley, Torrence; H. E. Wellman, Alhambra; 
Charles Connor, Pasadena; Mr. Lang of 


silger & Moore, Venice; T. S. Lailey, El 
Monte; 


M. Fornes, Venice; H. Wagner, 
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Hanford; E. E. Barnard, Los Gatos; 
Frank Fraiberg, Sierra Madre; Wm. Lor- 
enz, Santa Ana; J. H. Blanchard, Ocean 
Park; Walter E. Lawrence, Burbank; G. 
W. Burzell, Sawtelle; R. F. Winslow, San 
Pedro; Mel Smith, Santa Ana; R. B. Wil- 
son, San Bernardino, and W. C. Guerth, 
Redlands. 

An especially enjoyable meeting of the 
sales force of Brock & Co., was held 
Jan. 17. Mr. Brock, president, Clem Glass, 
vice-president, and H. Victor Wright, sec- 
retary, of the firm, who were present, fur- 
nished the chief cause of the enjoyment 
by announcing that they were there to 
reward the sales people for their faithful- 
ness and efficiency during the past year in 
the form of a bonus for each. The total 
amounted to about $9,000, which was then 
and there distributed. Mr. Glass presided 
and short addresses were made by Mr. 
Brock and Mr. Wright, and Walter 
Thompson, head of the watch department, 
responded in behalf of the 28 sales people 
who were present and participated in the 
venerosity of the management. The meet- 
ing was held at a local caterer’s, where a 
dinner was served at the expense of the 
firm. There was “community singing” and 
several solos were sung by George L, 
Kronmiller of the diamond department, 
who formerly sang tenor in one of the lead- 
ing opera companies of this country, 








Pacific Coast Notes. 


J. G. Weber, jeweler of the Commercial 
building, Seattle, Wash., has had a_ rob- 
bery loss of $5,000 which, it is asserted, 
is covered by insurance. 

About Feb, 1 is the time set by C. E. 
Pennington for the opening of a jewelry 
store at 916 Main St., Riverside, Cal. Re- 
modelling work is now being done. Mr. 
Pennington was, until a year ago, in busi- 
ness in Riverside where he has resided for 
the past 14 years. 

Will Stammers, retail jeweler of Selma, 
Cal., has announced his intention of erect- 
ing a modern, two-story building on the 
lot he recently purchased, on High St. 
Other building projects, contemplated on 
the adjoining property, make the lot of 
Mr. Stammers a very desirable location. 

Clarence Houser, finger print expert of 
l‘resno County, Cal., thinks that at least 
two men took part in the burglary of the 
D. L. McCarthy jewelry store, 2030 Fresno 
St., Fresno. Using a heavy bar as a 
“jimmy,” the thieves, early in the morning, 
pried apart the double doors of the store 
and robbed the show window of jewelry 
and watches to the value of several hun- 
dred dollars. 

Jack Frost, former jeweler of Astoria, 
Ore., has been arrested again for passing 
what are alleged to be worthless checks. 
I‘rost is remembered in Astoria as the man 
whe, some months ago, cashed four 
checks on local firms, was arrested and, 
after being in jail for some weeks, was 
viven a chance to redeem himself when 
the four firms agreed not to prosecute him, 
provided he made good the checks. He 
was released, so that he could go to work 
and earn the money. Now, he has been 
arrested by the Portland, Ore., police 
charged with passing worthless checks. 
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Twelve Models TRADE MARK REG. US. PAT. OFFICE j 
Hinged Covers 


Retail $2.75 
and Up Metal Handles 


CRUMB SWEEPER 
The Approved Utility Gift 


Iver since its inception the WIL- and dealers should emphasize this 
MORT Crumb Sweeper has won the point to their customers. 
approval of both gift buyer and house- There is a year-round demand for 
wife alike as it happily combines both this item which is steadily increasing. 
beauty and utility. Show a complete assortment. We 

WILMORT Crumb Sweepers have list eight assortments at a saving in 
been tested and approved by Good price. Ask for bulletin No. 207. 
Housekeeping Institute, the recog- Write today—to your jobber or to 
nized authority on household utilities, to us. 


Wilmort Manufacturing Co. J Reals $5.00 


430 S. Green St., Chicago 


Canadian Representatives: Goldsmi.hs’ Stock Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Cor. Yonge and Wellington Sts., Toronto, Ont. 
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STOUFFER’S 
Encrusted Gold China 


Distinctive floral, conventional and iustre decorations 
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Fine mported Dinnerware 


Visit Our Display in Room 514 


MORRISON HOTEL 
February 6th to 18th 


THE J. H. STOUFFER COMPANY 


2619 PRAIRIE AVE. Studio and Showrooms CHICAGO, ILL. 
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J. W. King, manufacturers’ represen- 
tative is in Los Angeles. 
C. B. Coffin, Seattle, Wash., is calling 


on the San Francisco trade. 

The travelers of the Burr W. Freer Co. 
are leaving shortly for their Spring trips. 

David Landa, formerly a retail jeweler of 
2663 Mission St., has out of busi- 
ness. 

The Edson Adams Co. already has its 
travelers on the road, covering their ter- 
ritories on Spring tours. 


gone 


All the traveling men of the Morgan 
& Allen Co. are preparing to start for 


their respective territories. 

Dr. Hill of the Hill Optical Co., Hilo, 
T. H., is calling on the trade, in the course 
of his Spring visit to the mainland. 

Thos. O’Neil is traveling for S. J. Ham- 
mond & Co. through the San Joaquin Valley. 
Mr. Hammond is still in the north. 

Godfrey Ejacret, of Shreve, Treat & 
Eacret has left, accompanied by Mrs. Ea- 
cret, for a business trip to New York. 

Edward V. Saunders, manager for the 
International Silver Co., is making a quick 
trip through his territory, both north and 
south, 

Charles Weinshenk and Charles Wein- 
shenk Jr., of Charles Weinshenk & Son, 
expect to start on their Spring campaigns 
on Feb. 1, 

Henry N. and Charles Levy of 717 Mar- 
ket St, have published notice of the sale 
of their men’s jewelry, leather goods and 
notions firm to Joe Marymont, 

Henry H. Allen, Coast representative of 
the Oneida Community, Ltd., has just re- 
turned to his offices in the Jewelers’ build- 
ing, after attending the annual meeting of 
managers, at Oneida, N. Y. 

W. A. Nickerson, of the Watson Co. & 
Thomas Co., Attleboro, whose home is in 
Hcllywood, Cal., is here on a honeymoon 
trip, with Mrs Nickerson. The bride is a 
belle of southern California. 

Charles Hanni, representing Sussfield, 
Lorsch & Schimmel, has left New York for 
the Coast; O F. Samuelson of the Towle 
Mfg. Co. will be here shortly and Ira 
Smith has just left for the south. 

Boyd Park, well-known jeweler of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, has been here, with his 
bride, in the course of a honeymoon trip. 
They are motoring through the States and 
have now left for the southland. 


Miss Aileen Mickle, of the staff of A. 
I. Hall & Son, is resigning, in order to be 
married to Ex. Lieut. Walter Elliott, of 
the ‘Aero Service during the war, and 
now a Senior in Stanford University. 

Lloyd Haley, salesman representing J. H. 
Spiro, has announced his engagement to 
Miss Freeman, a beautiful and accomplish- 
ed girl of Alameda, Cal. The sister of 
the future bride is wife of a well-known 
jeweler of Lodi, Cal. 

Ye Hallson Herald, 
A. I. Hall & Son, says: 


house organ of 
“The lot upon 


which the building was erected, where A. 
T. Hall & Son did business when Mr. A. 
W. Huggins 
Son) 


(President of A. I. Hall & 
first entered their employ, has been 
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vacant ever since the fire. It now has a 
sign on it, indicating that it has been sold. 
Let us hope that a beautiful structure will 
be erected there.” 

Many eastern traveling men are either 
here at present, or have announced their 
intention of coming in the near future. 
Some of them say that business, on the 
Coast, is better than it was last year, at 
this time. They include: Charles Simons, 
new representative of Heller & Son, New 
York; C. Albert Murphy, representative of 
the Ballou Mfg. Co.; E. Baker, of Spen- 
cer & Co.; John Kochler of John Kochler 
& Sons; H. F, Tourtellot, representing the 
Waite, Thresher Co.; E. A. Moore, repre- 
senting the R. F. Simmons Co. 

A number of retail jewelers of the State 
visited the trade last week, to stock up 
on needed articles, especially in the way 
of filling shortages. They include: C. F. 


Manahon, Pasadena; A. C. Seibak, Pitts- 
burg, Cal.; Louis Koberg, Healdsburg; 
William Dupey, Sacramento; Charles 
Dreiss, Chico; C. Guslander, Willitts; 1. 


B. Nason, Livermore; C. Harlie Power, 
Livermore; W. E._ Kiefer, Sonoma; 
Charles Noack, Sacramento; [. G. Pat- 


ton, Placerville; Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 
Jacobs, Vallejo; Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Ewert, 
Riverside; W. Poole, of .Haney & Poole, 
Marysville, and J. D. Bennett of San Rafael. 
Eight strands of pearls, said to be worth 
$8,000 were stolen, it is stated, from the 
window of the Albert Samuels Co., Mar- 
ket St. near 5th St., on the night of Jan. 
20. The company has a day display and 
a night display, the very costly articles 
being removed from the windows during 
the night. The pearls, however, are left 
in the windows day and night. The thief 
cut a small hole in the plate glass and fish- 
ed the pearls out. He accomplished this 
by continued pulls on the velvet window 
cloth. During the Christmas season, the 
company kept $75,000 worth of jewels in 
the show windows, but two watchmen 
guarded this display. The store is lo- 
cated in one of the busiest and best-lighted 
sections of the down town district. 
Morris Traub, of Goodfriend & Traub, 
retail jewelers of Salinas, Cal., has just 
left here with his wife and ten-year old 
son. There isn’t a happier trio in the 
whole United States. Mrs, Traub and the 
hoy have just come from Russia, where 
for the past seven years, they have suf- 
fered untold hardships. Money and_ all 
the influence he could command have been 
offered by the distracted husband and 
father, during that time, to bring his fam- 
ily over, but, until recently, without suc- 
cess. At one time Mrs. Traub and _ the 
boy hid under the flooring of a shack for 


over four days and nights, without food 
or water, while the Bolsheviks were ex- 
terminating those whom they could find. 


Friends of the Traubs have listened, with 
awe, to repetitions of the tales of hard- 
ship. The boy was three when his father 
last saw him. 








H. A. Ross, 25 Montgomery St., Jersey 
City, N. J., has opened a new jewelry 
store in the Nerner building, 2870 Boule- 
vard, corner Bergen Ave., Jersey City 
The old quarters in the downtown sec- 
tion will be retained. 
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Omaha. 





W. C. Campbell of the Byrne-Duff 
Jewelry Co., spent last week in Sioux 
City. 

J. L. Stranne, retail jeweler of Fair- 
fax, S. D., called on the Omaha whole- 
salers last week. 

J. F. Krohme, traveler for the Byrne- 
Duff Jewelry Co., went out into Dakota 
territory last week. ’ 

Travelers for the A. F. Smith Co. were 


in last week replenishing their stocks 
before going out on their respective 
territories. 


Lebeck & Feldham have been conduct- 
ing an auction at Harlan, Ia., to reduce 
their large stock. John Morris, formerly 
in the jewelry business at Carson, Ia., 
conducted the sale. 

T. J. Bruner, head of the T. J. Bruner 
Co., is on a trip to the Pacific Coast, 
where he is looking over the company’s 
San Francisco and Los Angeles branches. 
The company has recently moved its 
San Francisco branch to larger quarters 
at 904 Mutual Bank building. Mr. Bruner 
expects. to remain on the Coast about 
two weeks. Upon his return to Omaiia 
George F. Taylor of the same company 
expects to start for a business trip in 
the south, 








Harrisburg, Pa. 





Mark Cooper, Williamstown, Pa., spent 
several days in the city last week. W. E. 
Snyder, of Lykens, Pa., was another 
Harrisburg visitor. 

John Rosenfeld was in. the city this 
week and seemed very much pleased 
with business conditions at the Harris- 
burg store of “Tilford’s.” 

Mr. and Mrs. L. Kamsky, who have 
been in Berlin, Germany, for the past 
three months, spent the Christmas holi- 
days at Zurich with relatives. 

Kreman & Buser, manufacturing 
jewelers, at 26 N. 3rd St., will move into 
more spacious quarters in the same build- 
ing in which they are now located. 
Herman R. Plack, of this firm, has re- 
turned after a honeymoon spent at 
eastern resorts. 

Samuel Kamsky, son of L. Kamsky, 
wholesale jeweler of 26 N. 3d St., recent- 
ly opened an office at 170 Broadway, 
New York city, to take care of importa- 
tions from Europe. L. Kamsky has been 
in Berlin for the past six months pur- 


chasing diamonds and has connections 
with diamond brokers from _ Russia, 
Switzerland and Austria. The business 


was started in Harrisburg in 1903 by L. 
Kamsky. Samuel has been associated 
with his father in the business since fin- 
ishing school in 1916. Julius Kamsky, 
another son, has been with his father 
since 1916, and now represents the firm 
in Harrisburg. He will also call on the 
trade. 





Joseph Miller, a wholesale jeweler of 
New Orleans, has been visiting the 
New York diamond markets. He reports 
good business during the holidays and is 
lookins forward to an active Spring sea- 
son. 
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#5 there anything more beautiful than Cut 

| Glass—and when we say this we refer to glass 

fashioned by the hand of an artist Glass 

Blower and afterward designed and cut with the ex- 

quisite skill of an artist Glass Cutter, such are Pair- 

point Productions, covering a period from 1869 to date 
—over 50 years. 

When selecting Cut Glass it is well to select carefully 
not only the glass, but the Manufacturer as well, select- 
ing those who have sold you goods previously that 
met with ready sales. 

Pairpoint Cut Glass is not the cheapest that can be 
bought, but where quality is considered it has always 


been of the best, and is today. 


Pairpoint Productions 


Real Cut Glass 
Silver Plated Ware 
Metal Electroliers 
Artistic Decorated Glass Shades 


The Pairpoint Corporation 


Factories: New Bedford, Mass. 


BRANCHES: 
NEW YORK, 43-47 W. 23d St. 
MONTREAL, Coristine Bldg., St. Nicholas St. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 140 Geary St. 
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other than Jewelry 
but adantable 
to adeweler’s Stock } 





- 








OLLOWING the 
A ift season at 

A Gift Ciena tide, the 

Month first month of the 
year when the jeweler’s gift business should 
begin to become manifest is February, which 
owing to two holidays and St, Valentine’s 
day, and the fact that it contains school and 
college holidays in many States is a reason 
of social events and parties, which often re- 


” 
Make February k 

















Group No, 36—LEATHER JEWEL SAFE AND 
CASE 
(See text on page 41) 
sult in the selling of many favors. Follow- 


owing February comes the Easter season, 
creating a big demand for flower vases, 
flower holders and articles of like nature, and 
then comes Spring and finally the season of 
June weddings. 

Now, however, is the time for the jeweler 
to attract people to his store and get them 
to realize that he is the headquarters tor 


lay out his plan of display for the different 
holidays and seasons that are to follow and 
to arrange to have a varied stock of articles 
on hand that will be particularly appropriate 
for each occasion. 

Of course, at all times his regular jewelry, 
silverware and kindred lines will be his 
first consideration, but his Gift Department 
of lines other than jewelry can be made a 
“feeder” for his jewelry line, by attracing 
to his store people who really had no desire 


occasion and every season and celebration as 
it occurs, 

The jeweler should always bear in mind 
that his Gift Department, if properly con- 
ducted, will act not only as a source of 
sales during times when there is a lull in 
the demand for jewelry, but will be -the 
means of constantly increasing his jewelry 
sales by bringing to his store more people 
some of whom at least will not leave with- 
out buying jewelry or silverware in addi- 




















Group No, 37—ArTISTIC LEATHER DESK FITTINGS 


(See text on page 


for jewelry proper, but had thought of some 


other sort of gift or favor that might be’ 


purchased elsewhere. By making the people 
of his community realize that his store is the 
headquarters for gifts of all kinds, espe- 
cially the “Gifts that Last,” the jeweler is 
building up a foundation for business, not 
for the present week or month or year, but 
for the future. To do this he must give a 
service to his customers that they will ap- 
preciate and which they cannot find else- 
where, and he cannot give this service un- 


301) 


tion to the particular gift that they find in 
his Gift Department. Of course jewelry 
and its kindred lines are his most important 
stock but the additional inducements which 
he can offer to attract buyers through his 
Gift Department will work out to advan- 
tage. One department will help another 
and as people learn that they can find ap- 
propriate gifts for all occasions at the 
jeweler’s they will tell others and trade will 
increase. 

The jeweler should always aim to carry 

















Groupe No, 38—pbESK SETS OF HAND FORGED FLORENTINE IRON 


zifts and favors of all kinds, so that his 
name may be first in mind when their wants 
become acute and must be satisfied immedi- 
ately. Now is the time, also, for him to 


WARE 
(See text on page 301) 
less he gives time and careful attention 
to the stock that he carries, and unless he 
sees to it that these stocks are so varied 
that he has something appropriate for every 


AND BRONZE 


WITH SILVER DECORATION 


gifts that will be in keeping with the dignity 
of his business. The suggestions offered in 


the Gift Department of THe Jewerers’ Cir- 
cULAR will be found helpful. 
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HAWKES CRYSTAL GLASS 


Cut, Engraved and €mbellished 
in Gold, Silver and Gnamel 


Show it—and it’s sold. Its 
charm, its rare artistic merit, 
and its practical utility capti- 
vate the most profitable gift 


AINE YC0OEAELUUUO ALLA 





IUNNUUUUNLANENUAE 


IUULUUULUUALUUULI 


trade. 


578—Eden 
7% in. Copper Wheel 
Engraved 





2084—Roman 

7', in. Copper 
Wheel 
Engraved 


144—Laurel 
4 Karat Gold 
rrimmed 


OTHER HAWKES SPECIALTIES 
Cut Glass — Engraved Glass — Rock 
Crystal Glass — Sterling Silver-mounted 
Glass—Decorated Gold Glass—Decor- 
ated Enamel Glass—Auto Vases. 


580—There sea 
7¥% in. Exquisite! 
Modeled and 
Engrav: 


2166—Grecian 
7% in. Engraved 
Classic Design 


2094—-Margaret 
Very Elaborately 


“ngraved 


OTHER HAWKES SPECIALTIES 
Desk Sets — Cigarette Boxes — Mono- 
grams, Engraved and Gold Decorated— 
Colored Glass—Old English and _ Irish 
Glass—Period Glass—Odd Matchings. 


HAWKES FRENCH DRESSING BOTTLE 


Patented under Design Patent 46500; Mechanical Patent 1,188,172 


dressing, has proved by far the most popular tableware patent of recent years. 


[ee graceful bottle, which is both a container and a mixer for French salad 


It measures the ingredients for the dressing, it mixes them easily and thoroughly, 
and enables the hostess to serve this favorite sauce piquante in a manner befitting a 
daintily appointed dinner. HAWKES dealers have no competition on this article. 
HAWKES holds the exclusive patent, and will protect it to the limit. 


Every piece of HAWKES CRYSTAL is a sales-maker. Drop us a 
card for further inforn.ation about the HAWKES Line. 


T. G. HAWKES & COMPANY 


Pacific Coast Office: 140 Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 


1) Y{S00 2000S 


CORNING, N. Y. 


HAWKES 
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Hints for Dealers Conducting a Gift Department 














HERE is a great difference between hand 
tooled leather and leather that has its 
design embossed by the use of a plate or die. 
Although to the uninitiated, it may not be 


genuine entirely hand-tooled piece when the 
design has been applied by means of a die. 
There is a market for each kind of product. 


Real hand-tooled leather articles are 
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jewel cases, the smaller of squirrel design, 
the larger modeled in orange blossom de- 
sign, are equally serviceable. 

Group No. 37 shows desk appointments. 
A blotter, letter racks, pen trays, ink-stand 
and calendar are included and are all of 
hand-tooled leather. Desk sets are always 
good selling articles and a jeweler who has 
a good class of trade among wealthy cus- 























GROUP No. 39. 


detectable, yet the cut in production is vastly 
different. In the hand-tooled designs, every 
mark on the design is made by the crafts- 
mati with a steel tool with a highly polished 
surface. It is not unlike a steel burnisher 
used by some jewelers, The design is not 
made by cutting away the leather with a 
sharp instrument, as has been stated in some 
advertisements that have appeared, but by 
pressing or indenting the design in the 
leather, on the front or reverse side. This 
is an expensive method of applying a de- 
sign, but has the advantage of allowing the 
artist to use his artistic ability. An em- 
bossed design, when it has finally been cut 
in the die, permits only of exact replicas of 
the pattern with no variation. The great 
advantage of the embossing over hand tooled 
leather is in its price only, while the hand 
wrought design has the greater advantage 
of being more deeply impressed. 

The knowledge of the possession of a 
genuine hand-tooled article gives a_ satis- 
faction that not go with a die em- 
bossed design. Jewelers who have dis- 
criminating customers, who buy things 
for their individuality, will find much 
satisfaction in selling the  hand-tooled 
goods, while jewelers, who have customers 
who cannot afford the hand-tooled work, 
will be able to satisfy their patrons with 
the embossed goods. But under no cireum- 


de eS 


BRONZE BOOK ENDS WITH GOLD AND 
(See text on page 303) 


truly a jewelers stock yet under no cir- 
cumstances can one call leather goods 
jewelry. Group No. 36 shows articles made 
expressly for jewelers, a jewel safe and 


two jewel cases. The safe is made of 


SILVER ENCRUSTED DESIGNS 


tomers, can reap a harvest by carrying a 
good assortment, 
* Ox 
Group No. 38 shows two different offer- 
The two outside ones are of hand 


Ings. 




















AND CANDLESTICK WITH GOLD AND SILVER ENCRUSTED 


DECORATION 


GROUP NO, 40. VASES, COMPORT, BOWL 

(See text 
Spanish steer-hide and Russian calf. The 
design is “The Ring of Polycrates.” The 


cabinet is of mahogany, lined with ooze- 

















GRouP No. 41. 

(See text 
stances should a jeweler or manufacturer 
sell embossed articles for hand-tooled or lead 
customers to believe that he is selling a 


HAND TOOLED LEATHER BILL FOLDs, 





CIGARETTE CASES AND COIN PURSES 


on fage 303) 
calf, the edges are hand-laced and the 
handles brass. No more handsome or 


durable jewel safe could be imagined. The 


on page 303) 
forged I‘lorentine ironware and are of ex- 
quisite design, This kind of ornamentation 


with candlestick to match are quite popular 
and are not too expensive. There is, how- 
ever, an individuality about them that 
makes them very desirable. The middle one 
is bronze with silver ornamentation, These 
may be had in finishes that will harmonize 
with the artistic motif of any interior 
scheme. 
x * * 

The durability of bronze has an appeal 
to the far-seeing and although genuine 
bronze ornaments are much more costly than 
the imitation which are made of spelter, 
antimony, plaster of paris, etc., they have 
the advantage of remaining in a_ perfect 
condition for generations. Therefore if a 
rerson wishes to give a handsome, useful and 
lasting present, one that can be handed down 
as an heirloom, he -cannot do better than 
select bronze. The variety of treatment in 
decoration is quite large and one of the 
latest is most alluring in its beauty. Gold 
and silver designs encrusted on the bronze 
articles, is this latest development in orna- 
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( IS &MANN Fans 


OF IMPORTED OSTRICH FEATHERS 





Up-to-the-Minute Styles 
At Attractive Prices 


Send for Trial 
Assortment on 


Five Days Approval 


No. A994 — 3 
Plumes, very fine 
seller 


fea 4 1 2 t 
; vd . * . No. A920—An 
$7.50 vr Sinton t $18.00 eM hcautial Fen 
oe y j . of 9 uncurled 
Ss feathers 


$8.00 


es No. 120—Made 


e of Spangle and 
Lace on Net 


No. 987—Single Plume 
Fan 
No. 896-3 Blades $5.00 
of Coque Feath- 
‘rs, also Coque Similar Styles: 
No. 985-—$3.00 


$5.00 Up No. 988— 4.00 


FEATHER “ ae 
HAIR ORNAMENTS . » ; Y y No. H8&—An _ excel- 


lent seller made of 
Ostrich. Can be had 
in all fashionable 


In Big-Selling Myf L®. 
Styles , la * $36.00 


Dozen 














Dozen 














Send for Trial Assortment, 5 Days Approval === 


k. EISEMANN & CO. 


Ostrich Headquarters Since 1889 


63 West 38th St. New York 
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mention and the possibilities of applying 
intricate and pleasing decorations are 
illimitable. The book-ends shown in group 
No. 39 are examples of this work. Book-ends 
are good stock for a “gift” department in 
a jeweler’s store; they give a dignity to 
the display, particularly if a few books are 
used to show their use. 

In group No. 40 will be seen vases, a 
candlestick, comport and bowl, all having 
this beautiful gold and silver encrusted 
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gold encrusted, gold bands, and enameled, 
while plain goblets with a beautiful iri- 
descent coloring are a distinct ornament to 
a dining table, giving a delicate glow with- 
out being too bright. An advantage that 
a jeweler must not lose sight of in this class 
of business, is its steady repeat orders. 
Stemware is not the most durable class of 
merchandise, and an expensive piece breaks 
with just as much ease as a cheaper one. 
When broken they must be replaced, there- 
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thus insuring safety during transit, each -car- 
ton holding six glasses. These are ready for 
quick shipment for just such trade as 
spoken of in the former paragraph. Thus a 
customer who ordered a dozen of each kind 
could have them shipped direct if neces- 
sary in this convenient way. Other offer- 
ings in stemware are shown in Group No. 
47. 


* * * 


Inquiries for articles suitable for gift de- 

















GROUP 


decoration, and are much sought after by 
those who admire true art and like the joy 
of its constant presence, whether expressed 
in furniture, ornaments of other appurte- 
nances of utility about a house. 

* * * 

Reverting again to hand-tooled leather 
goods, in group No. 41 are shown a few 
smaller articles which a jeweler will find ex- 
cellent stock. Their value is in the individ- 
uality of the work and the excellence with 
which the craftsmanship is executed. The 
handlaced edges make the pocketbooks or 
change purses more durable, in fact the 
stitches will not come undone but will last 
as long as the purse. Shown in this group 
are wallets, bill folds, a cigarette case and 
change purse, 

* * * 

A few weeks ago a leather belt for 
women was shown in this section and it was 
explained how many kinds and designs of 
mannish belts are being worn by women. 
Now a few designs of different makes of 
buckles for men’s belts are shown in group 
No. 42, also a specially prepared belt for a 
gift foraman, This has a solid silver buckle, 
with a space for a monogram or inscription. 
Many other designs and makes of buckles 
show what a variety there is for a jeweler 
to select from in making up his stock. 

* * * 

Stemware is always a good line of mer- 
chandise for a jeweler, provided he sells a 
high type of crystal glass with a good 
decoration. There are many delightful de- 


signs to choose from, such as are exempli- 
hed in light cutting, cooper-wheel engraved, 





No. 42.—EXCELLENT EXAMPLES OF ARTISTIC BELT BUCKLES 


fore a jeweler can confidently expect a 
steady business if he can but start his cus- 
tomer with a dozen of each shape for the 
general requirements. 





Groupe No, 43.—DAINTY ENGRAVED STEM WARE 


Group No, 43 shows how one cut crystal 
glass maker has prepared special cartons, 
with a separate compartment for each glass, 


FOR MEN 


partments continue to come in, Requests 
for such things as have not been illustrated 
suggest that these things should be depicted 
as it is possible that they are interesting to 
far more than those who have inquired for 
them. For instance, several inquiries have 
heen received, asking about nut bowls, so in 
Group No, 44 are shown two styles of nut 
bowls, one with a mahogany base or bowl, 
while the other is made of brass heavily 
nickel plated. These are both good sellers 
and are an essential to a jeweler’s stock if 
he is to be up-to-date. 

Another request calls for poker chips. In 
fact, several inquiries have come in for 
poker chips and we show three distinct de- 
signs in Group No. 45. Two of them contain 
chips and cards, while the middle one is 
fitted up with chips, cards, cigarette case 
and a match safe. Here is a stock for the 
up-to-date jeweler to carry as they are very 
appropriate for gifts for men. It is often 
so difficult to know what to present to one’s 
men friends and this is something distinctly 
for men. 

Constant inquiries are made for smoking 
articles, and although a variety of these 
articles have been shown, none as yet have 
been depicted with mahogany trays. . Group 
No. 46 shows smokers sets, some with ciga- 
rette holders, others with cigar or tobacco 
jars, all having sufficient ash trays to supply 
a party of people who may be using the 
poker chips, described above. The glass re- 
ceptacles in these may be had in various 
colors such as bright ruby, emerald, blue or 
yellow and the mahogany is of three ply 
veneer which prevents warping. They form 
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Maddock & Miller 


Incorporatéd 


She House of Stock’ 
54 Murray Street 
New York 














DISTINCTIVE EASTER GIFTS 


For Immediate Delivery 


° 


Hand applied “Lustre Ware” in an unusual collection of practical articles including Yea Sets, Indi- 
vidual Breakfast Sets, Chocolate Sets, A. D. Coffee Sets, Fruit and Lily Bowls, Bon-Bons, Bud Hold- 


ers, Candy Trays, Bread Baskets, 














Mettlach Inlaid 
Stone Ware Vase 


Solid Color Wares 


in attractive Vases, Powder Boxes, Candy Jars, 


Covered Compotes and Candle Sticks in tall and 


low shapes. 


Mettlach Inlaid Stoneware 


Salads, Chops, Vases, Candlesticks, Teapots, and 
many other interesting articles . 


Write for new catalogue illustrating 
a selected line of “GIFTS” 


EK. R. THIELER 


souillons & Saucers, Coffee Cups & Saucers, I’lates in several sizes. 


Bulb Bowls 


35 & 37 West 23rd St. New York City Imported Fayence Fruit Basket 
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handsome additions to a jeweler’s stock and 
have a ready sale. 
cg * * 

Crystal ware, with cut, engraved, etched, 
or enamelel work, has always been a dis- 
tinct jeweler’s line. The articles depicted 
in Group No. 51 are not only particularly 
adapted to a jeweler’s business but are 
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it is with difficulty that manufacturers can 
keep pace with the demand, It is refresh- 
ing to find a new idea in this very conveni- 
ent ferm of receptacle for anything liquid. 

The flask shown in illustration No. 49 
is all sterling, seal leather covered and 
holds 7/16 of a pint of fluid. There is a 
Sterling wire rim and top. One point 




















Group No. 44.—TWo STYLES OF ARTISTIC NUT BOWLS 
(See text on page 303) 


made especially for the jewelry trade. The 
decoration is a combination of coined gold 
bands, of highly decorative effect and 
etching. The richness of these pieces make 
them particularly adaptable to a jeweler’s 
business. The crystal purity of the glass 
enhances the value of the rich gold designs, 
while the contrast of the duller etching, in 
very graceful festoons, medallions, etc., 
forms a complete article that is difficult to 
surpass, the whole forming a present that 
one would be proud to give or receive. 
* *k * 


England is contributing quite a little 
fancy china for gift trade, articles that are 
a little distinctive, such as the sardine box 
shown in Group No. 48, the biscuit box and 
marmalade jar. All these are artistically 
decorated. The flowers show the national 
bright colors, those on the sardine box 
being the bright white. A delicacy of 
tinting predominates on the other two 
pieces. 

+ * # 

Marble statues can be found in many 
jeweler’s stores. They form a handsome 
decoration while on display and bring ex- 
cellent profits when sold, The lamp in the 
centre of Group No. 50 is a particularly 
pleasing adaptation of marble to up-to-date 
utilitarian purposes. The opaque glass globe 


claimed by the manufacturer for it is that 
its covering makes it inconspicuous, its 
size is 4% x 5!4, and it has a leather cov- 
ering that cannot peel off. 

* * * 


Pottery of distinction, with bright colors, 
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value. The range or articles is so great 
that it is, of course, only possible to show 
a few in each issue of the Gift Section of 
THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, but as many dif- 
ferent suggestions as possible will be made, 
always aiming to have the articles illus- 
trated up-to-date merchandise, 

The Gift Department should receive its 
full share of publicity in the daily newspaper 
advertising which the retail jeweler plans 
each year and the department can also be 
helped if special window displays are made 
from time to time calling attention to the 
Gift Department. 

Both the advertising and the window dis- 
plays should be carefully studied out and 
the most made of the space taken in the 
papers. Do not crowd the window with 
a miscellaneous collection of articles from 
the gift department as good results cannot 
be obtained in that manner. It is much bet- 
ter to select a few articles which go well 
together and display these with the proper 
background and surroundings. © 

Another matter that the jeweler should 
not overlook in conducting his Gift Depart- 
ment is that both he and his clerks should 
have a well grounded knowledge of the 
various articles offered. Where they are 
produced, how they are made and other 
information which the customer is apt to 
want. This information will be furnished 














GROUP 





No. 45.—ATTRACTIVE SETS OF POKER CHIPS 


(Sce text on page 303) 


yet artistically applied, are most pleasing 
additions to a jeweler’s gift section. To 
make this particular branch of the business 
a success, it must first be made attractive 
by the selection of goods that in themselves 
form part of the display or store decora- 
tion. Much of this class of pottery, such 
as vases, compotes, plaques and odd shaped 
pieces is being imported from Europe. 

















Group No. 46.—SMOKERS’ SETS WITH MAHOGANY TRAYS 
(See text on page 303) 


surmounting the eagles as a base, forms a 
very handsome illuminating device. The two 
fascinating little statues, one on either side 
of the lamp, are very pleasing and are well- 
known and popular subjects. 

a a 


Pocket flasks have become very popular, 
for some reason or other, of late; in fact, 





Holland not being the least of these in 
making valuable contributions to America’s 
store of art goods. Group No. 52 shows 
some of the products from Holland. 
“* 

The jeweler who is looking for something 
to stimulate an all year trade will find the 
suggestions offered in this department of 


very cheerfully by the firms from whom the 
goods are purchased. 

It is astonishing what interesting stories 
can be told of the various products, 
and how they have been gathered from all 
ends of the world. From war-torn Europe, 
plodding England, devastated France, un- 
fortunate Austria, the new republics, such 
as Czecho-Slovakia, and an endless variety 
from Germany, which is doing so much to 
regain its lost commercial prestige. These 
things should all be carefully studied so 
that the interest of the customer is held and 
his respect gained. A jeweler’s store is a 
veritable international display store. Japan 
and China send valuable contributions to the 
United States in the form of art goods. 
The Oriental art always attracts and the 
people who are seeking to make their homes 
reflect their own artistic temperament are 
very apt to gratify their tastes by purchasing 
expensive examples of the Oriental craft- 
manship. 

The jeweler should encourage the newly- 
weds to brouse around his store and should 
he take trouble to explain all the virtues of 
the different things, he will soon discover 
in which direction their tastes lie, so that 
when the first anniversary comes around and 
their friends are looking for gifts for them, 
he can suggest that Mrs. Newlywed greatly 
admired certain articles. 
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GUARANTEED 


Pocket 


Flasks 


Are Big Selling 
Items Today 


If you haven't stocked these 
quick selling flasks you are 
losing some very profitable 
business. 
Our Pocket Flasks are made of 
a specially alloyed white metal 
with a sterling silver thread— 
they are guaranteed not to cor- 
rode or impair the contents in 
any way. 
Important 

Nickel silver corrodes and is a > 


the health. Therefore, we use no nickel 
silver in the manufacture of our flasks. 


Made in a variety of patterns— 
either plain, hammered or en- 
gine turned. 

ho. 


x 





2.00 
Terms 2%—80 days—Net 60 days. 
Write for samples to our office 
and factory 610-618 Broadway, 
New York. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE SHOW ROOM \\ 
610-618 Broadway . 339 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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“Gifts are the outward expression of inward regard.” 


Your customers, who are discriminating, will appreciate Schierholz 
Fine Art “Dresden” china. It is the finest expression of Art in China 
and is made in Bon Bons, Baskets. Covered Candy Boxes, Candela- 
bras, Footed Comports, Fruit-Stand, Vases, Table Center Pieces 
Fine Figures, Animals, etc. 


The Exquisite Art China Line Decorated with Dainty 
, “4 c+ rae - - tart a y “4 M4 d s 
Raised Dresden Flowers or Fruit, in natural colorings. 


FRED C. REIMER CoO. 


Sole Agents for the U. S. and Canada 
“SCHIERHOLZ” ART GOODS ; i 
“KRAUTHEIM” CHINA DINNER-WARE Mgt tGy Fifth Ave., New York City 
LUCCA” FINE GLASS-WARE Corner Twenty-First Street 
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Appropriate Gifts for Woman Who Sews, the Traveler, 
the Gardener and the Invalid 

















Gifts for the Woman Who Sews 
ROBABLY seven out of every 10—yes, 
perhaps eight out of every 10 women 

sew more or less. Some of them embroider ; 
others make a few fancy articles; and still 
others depend upon their needles for provid- 
ing many of the garments which they and 
their families wear. 


interest to teach me to sew, and I had 
nothing to work with. As a result I have 
never enjoyed the pleasure of making things, 
but I beleive that if mothers and older 
women would encourage those just begin- 
ning by giving them beautiful sewing things 
that they would love to learn to use them.” 

After all was she not right? Remember 




















Group No, 47—STEMWARE SUITABLE FOR A GIFT DEPARTMENT 
(See text on page 303) 


It is safe to say that probably nine out 
of every 10 women have a sewing basket or 
sewing bag, but strange as it may seem not 
more than two or three per cent of these 
individuals have well-equipped sewing bags 
or baskets, and so gifts for the woman who 
sews will be most acceptable along this line. 

A literary woman went into a jewelry 
store the other day and with a smile and 
a sigh said, 

“I just love to buy sewing things. I! 
never have time to sew myself, but my son 
is engaged to a girl who does charming hand 
work, and I find that she has nothing but 
an ordinary pair of steel scissors and a 
common little thimble. It’s going to be lots 
of fun to fit up her sewing basket for her.” 

So the customer purchased a gold thimble 
with a cloissene inlaid enamelled band, two 
pair of embroidery scissors with sterling 
silver handles, a sterling silver hem gauge, 
a pierced thimble case, a tatting shuttle, a 
bodkin, and a cloissene tape measure reel. 
It made quite a sizable little bill. 


“There,” she said, “that will do for a be- 
ginning, and from time to time I shall add 
the other things as she has a birthday or 
comes to see me,—a darning ball, a knitting 
measure, a glove mender, a ribbon needle, a 
stiletto, a spool holder, a work basket, a 
wrist holder for a ball of yarn, an emery 
ball, and so on. 

“T cannot think of anything which will 
give her more pleasure and will encourage 
her to keep on doing beautiful things with 
her needle. As a little girl no one took any 


this, Mr. Jeweler, when someone comes in 
and wants to buy a little gift which does 
not cost so very much for some member of 
the family or friend, or the girl going away 
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article until a complete set of conveniences 
has been built up. 

Selling things in sets has the advantage 
of always bringing people back again and 
again. 


Gifts for the Woman Who Gardens 

Before very long Spring is goiug to be 
with us, and the woman who has a garden 
whether it is a simple little affair at the 
rear of the house, or a pretentious stretch 
of ground with a landscape gardener in 
charge, is already sighing tc get out on the 
good brown earth and the velvety green 
grass. 

Provide gifts for the woman who gardens. 
There ars some very fascinating things— 
pruning shears, in cases, rose clippers, fancy 
gathering baskets, and other articles. 

Then the woman who gardens is so likely 
to be interested in the out-of-doors, and to 
be eager to use a camera with which to 
photograph her lovliest treasures, or the 
wonderful bird visitor swaying on a branch 
or preening himself by the bird bath or the 
old sun dial, 

sy the way, there is quite a chance for 
building up an interest throughout the Gift 
Department in garden equipment, gazing 
balls, sun dials, etc. 

Make gardening possible by offering con- 
veniences which milady will love to use when 
the weather is warm and balmy and the 
garden calls. No woman enjoys gardening 
if she looks like a fright, or has nothing 
to work with, and working in the garden 
under the right conditions means health and 
happiness. 


Gifts for the Literary Person 

It might seem at first glance as though it 
would be hard to find suitable gifts which 
would be appreciated by the literary in- 
dividual, but such is not the case, and the 
clerk in the Gift Department should have 
at his or her tongue’s end, a number of 
suitable offerings to suggest. 





Group No. 48—ENGLISH CHINA FOR THE JEWELER’S GIFT COUNTER 
(See text on page 305) 


to school or about to be married. If the 
recipient is one who sews, offer the construc- 
tive suggestion that the sewing basket be 
furnished with what it needs, article by 


300k ends for one thing are sure to he 
appreciated. Library sets of paper knife and 
clippings shears in a leather case are 
another much appreciated convenience. A 
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PREPARE FOR A BELT YEAR! h.--- a 


Did you notice the great increase in demand for belts and 
buckles during the Holiday Season ? 

A Belt and Buckle has come to be recognized as among 
; the choice gifts for men—not only at Christmas time, but for 

MARK Birthdays and other occasions throughout the year. 

But how is the Jeweler to compete with the Haberdasher when 
you take into consideration the larger margin of profit that he is 
obliged to allow? 

Here is the answer. 

He must carry a better grade of belts. His belts must be manufactured 
according to jewelry standards. They must be 100% clean and dependable— 
fit to associate with the finest in gold and silver buckles. 


LEATHERWEAR QUALITY BELTS come under thet heading. | 
Probably 75% of the leading jewelers in the country now use LEATHER- | | | 
WEAR QUALITY BELTS exclusively, and they make sure that il | 
“LEATHERWEAR QUALITY” is stamped plainly on the inner side of each 


£h J EWELERS ! Jeatherwear 

















belt, as in the above illustration. That stamp constitutes a guarantee of quality. ' 
If you are not at present using LEATHERWEAR QUALITY BELTS, IMP O RTANT! 
write us at once for information concerning these superior products. a a 
LEATHERWEAR, all that the name implies—Leather and Wear—both real! Russia Hand-boarded Calfskin belts, 


before deciding on numbers for your 
stock. They are rich, handsomely 


Leatherwear Company, Inc. a 


Then, too, don’t overlook the cele- 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. brated “Leatherwear Genuine Seal- 


skin Belts,""—the leathers of luxury! 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE _ SILVERSMITHS’ BLDG. 15 MAIDEN LANE 




















A GOLDEN GIFT GIFT CRYSTAL 


~<A ie 








We have prepared an ideal assortment of 
Gold Decorated Crystalware, in shapes 
that are in constant demand. This special 
assortment will cost a jeweler less than 


$50.00 


and consists of thirty pieces. 


A Gift is the true expression of one’s sincere 
regard and should represent the real senti- 


ment. Nothing is better than pure gold on The work and pure crystal glass are guar- 


erystal glass. Gold as pure as the nugget. 

Only the highest type of craftsmanship 
is used in its application. The price is most 
reasonable. 


anteed of the highest quality and may be 
returned if not entirely up to standard. 


Send for illustrated Catalogue 


Bonita Cut Glass Co. of Cut and Decorated Glass 
_ Wheeling, W. Va. Georg e W. Murphy 


~~ New York Show Room 





COX & CO., 120 Fifth Ave. Manufacturer 
Our line will be on display qt the Morrison Hotel, 
Rooms 903 and 904, Chicago, from February 6th to Hawley 9 Pa. 


18th, in charge of Mr. E. B. Hall. 
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desk set of bronze, brass, or enamelled metal 
of worthy character will be sure to call 
forth expressions of delight. A _ reading 
glass, a set of postal scales, choice boxed 
stationery, blotters, fountain pens, quality 
pencils which do not need _ sharpening, 
traveling writing sets, diaries, note books, 
paper weights, sealing wax sets and em- 
bossing stamp, a candle, an eraser knife 
with silver handle, etc., etc., will all prove 
most acceptable. 

Then, too, the literary or any other in- 
dividual appreciates that which recognizes 
his or her hobby. 

Gifts for the One Who Travels 


The individual who spends more or less 
time traveling by train, steamer, or motor, 
or by all of these means, will be made 
happy with gifts which recognize this part 
of that person’s life. 

Among the things suitable are traveling 
hag, a week-end hag, a brief case, a well- 
equipped traveling toilet roll, a manicure 
roll, a small medicine bottle set, an ad- 
dress card holder, separate items such as 
brushes, whisk brooms, pocket match-safe, 
shoe polisher and case, six garment hangers 
in a leather case, pullman collapsible slip- 
pers, traveling jewel case, emergency or 
first aid kit, small and compact, flashlight, 
traveling writing set, vaccum bottle, lunch 
kit, traveling clock, suitcase umbrella, tooth 
brush holder, writing case with lock, col- 
lapsible cup, pack of cards in fine leather 
case, flexible folding nail file, or automobile 
record with a leather cover. 

This list may be added to almost in- 
definitely, and the traveler will think grate- 
fully of the thoughtful giver, and the giver 
will go back to the store which has helped 
him make the selection. 

Gifts for the Shut-In 

Nearly everyone knows some person who 
is shut in because of physical disability or 
temporary illness, and the gift for such an 
individual should be carefully chosen, for 
it is this thought and care which give real 
pleasure to the person who is being deprived 
of so much. 

In this connection the clerk in the Gift 
Department may suggest such things as 
sewing equipment, games, which one person 
can play alone or two people can play, the 
magnifying needle threader, books of colored 
art views, ivory or silver toilet articles, 
houdoir candle stick sets, fancy flexible 
straw basket, boxes of assorted pine each 
size in a compartment by itself, flower 
vases, perfume bottles, smelling salt bottles, 
individual articles for the serving tray, as 
cut glass pitcher and creamer or silver, or 
a dainty silver set of four pieces including 
tea and coffee pot, sugar and creamer, small 
condiment articles intended for a tray, and 
the fascinating bits of china and silver and 
cut crystal which will help to encourage 
the lagging appetite. 

Do not forget these people who are shut 
in, and help their friends to remember them 
by suggestive advertising. 








The Repair of Bead Bags 





MANY jewelers may not know that bead 

bags and purses are never too worn-out 
to mend and that expert bead workers are 
able to repair the: most tattered or torn bag. 
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This is an art which the French are very 
adept at and since bead bags have been so 
very much the vogue there has been quite 
a demand for their services. 

There is one such artist (and there doubt- 
less are many more) who is capable of 
caring for any kind of work, no matter 
from what country it comes. He carries an 
assortment of beads from all over the world 
and some of them are over a hundred years 
old. 

The bead work industry is a most interest- 
ing one and each country has its own disy 
tinct characteristics. Bohemians, Czecho- 
Slovakian, Russian, German, French, all are 
distinctive and represent the country of their 

















No. 49—sSEAL LEATHER POCKET FLASK 
(See text on page 305) 


origin, in that they show the taste of their 
women in personal adornment. 

Beads are used on the stage to a wonder- 
ful extent and in one of the popular new 
presentations one of the chief characters, 
wears a drapery of hundreds of pearl beads. 

3eads of all kinds from sea-shells to drilled 
diamonds have been adornment for women 
for thousands of years. 








A Special Gift Service 





THE jeweler in question is enjoying a 

surprising amount of business as a re- 
sult of a chance suggestion on the part 
of one of his customers. It came about 
this way. 

A well-to-do patron was going west for 
the Winter. Before she departed she visited 
the family jeweler and asked if she could 
purchase three or four gifts and have them 
Jeft to be delivered at the proper time as 
certain birthdays came around, and a couple 
of weddings were celebrated. 

This she said would relieve her greatly 
and she would have the satisfaction of 
knowing that these things were taken care 
of in advance. Consequently arrangements 
were made to this end. 

Within a few hours a couple of customers 
came in each of whom remarked that they 
didn’t know how they would manage about 
providing for these coming weddings, for 
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both were going abroad. The jeweler sug- 
gested that he take charge of whatever gifts 
they might select, and see to their delivery 
when the time came. 

This suggested to him the probability that 
other people would be glad of a similar 
service. The jeweler is located in a large 
city and has a high class store splendidily 
stocked with the best of everything. His 
name stands for reliability and fair dealing. 
Why not cash in on this? It ought to be 
worth-while. 

So he began to advertise in the daily paper 
of the Special Gift Service. 

People knowing the reputation of that 
store had no hesitation in availing them- 
selves of its advantages, and not a few 
young men away from jéwelry stores pur- 
chased engagement rings or special gifts for 
their fiancees in this manner. 

“If I couldn’t have sent Maude a chop — 
platter which I happened to know she 
wanted. I should have been forced to select 
something in hand-painted china from a 
woman who does it over in the next town, 
or else to buy a pair of fine blankets for 
her. There really was nothing else available, 
and I am so happy about the chop platter.” 

Service is real and tangible—not some- 
thing merely to be talked about.—E. G. W. 








Sheffield Die Destruction Deplored 





HE Sheffield firms were not wise in 
their generation. They committed a 
great blunder which they regretted for long 
afterwards. We do not say this led to the 
extinction of the industry, for there were 
other very important causes which resulted 
in silver plating in the old style being super- 
seded. But undoubtedly the destruction of 
the old dies by a number of firms did lead 
to the constant production of work which 
might very well have been left undone. 
When the fashion for the classic designs 
of the Adam period and that immediately 
succeeding it was found to -have been dis- 
carded, these old dies were melted down 
for the value of the metal. | 
They represented many thousands of 
pounds outlay to each of the firms who had 
produced them, and nowadays, when reti- 
cence and sobriety of design have again 
come into their own after the long night 
of the early and later Victorian meaningless 
trivialities in design in metal they must re- 
main a sad memory to those who know 
what once has been, and as often happens 
in any industry dependent 6n the caprice 
of fashion, it is easy to ‘be wise after the 
event—ARTHUR HAYDEN, iN “CHATS ON 
OLp SHEFFIELD PLATE.” 








In order to meet the demand for more 
reasonable offerings in articles of utility 
and necessity a certain firm in the State of 
New York has hit upon a cooperative plan 
that should bring down the price of the 
specialties it is preparing, to about two- 
thirds of what the consumer is now paying 
—the plan is to specialize on a few numbers. 
The workmen, who are piece workers will 
be asked to work at a slight reduction and 
put in a few more hours. The concern 
will make less profit and will ask the re- 
tailer to shade his profit proportionately 
so that there will be a paring down of profits 
with the resultant saving to the consumer. 
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GIFTS of QUALITY 


Both Ornamental and Useful 
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High-grade ‘a ' Gouda 

Bohemian 7 Art Pottery 

Glassware % ud Plateelbakkerij 
(Lorenz glass) ‘ a. ba Zuid, Holland 
Czecho-Slovakia 








Send for Sample Fine Table Glassware 
P. -b ‘ Cristalleries de St. Louis, France 
acRage FOUNDED 1767 


E. TORLOT TING, 35:37 W. 23rd St., New York inthe Cited States 


and Canada 























“Send it on Wings from the Butterfly Box 





Moorish Leather 


All 

Hand - Tooled 
Hand - bags 
Purses 


Bill -folds 





Send for 
illustrated 
catalogue. 


’ a Co aes C 
ss 4 LOWY €, Kaser’s 


Nature’s Jewels—Butterfly Lockets Art Leather 
One dozen assorted lockets with velvet display stand. Shep 
Complete for $20.50—Retails for $38.75 


Headquarters for Trays and All Truly Beautiful Butterfly 45 Brown St 
Art Goods. : 


BUTTERFLY BOX, INC. “soston: mass: Buffalo, N. Y. 


pated 
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Selling Beads by the Pair and the Dozen 








By Emma G. Wallace 

















MANY retail jewelers would be aston- 
ished to have women customers come in 
and ask for a single bead or a pair of, we'll 
say Venetian art beads, yet the Gift Depart- 
ment is the logical headquarters for choice 
and exquisite supplies of this kind. 

As we all know, beads have had a wonder- 
ful urge in the last few years, and there 


The shapes vary. Many of these beads are 
of large size, and relatively few of them 
are wanted by the individual customer, yet 
they bring a satisfactory price and keep the 
customer interested in showings of the Gift 
Department. 

In one establishment, the following 
method sold a large number of beads. Some 





Greve No, 


50—ARTISTIC 


BITS OF MARBLE WORK 


(See text on page 305) 


seems no abatement in sight of the popular 
fancy for these pleasing decorations. Neck 
strings, necklaces, and bracelets of beads 
are much appreciated by the fair sex. 
Gowns have been -freely decorated with 
beads of all sizes and many tints, and now 
there is a distinct revival of fashions in jet 
and sequines, the loveliness of which no 
one can deny. 

These facts are significant and explain 
why bead work of all kinds, from the beaded 
hand bag to the bead girdle, is having such 
an urge. However, it is difficult even in 
many large places for those who wish to 
use beads to carry out their own ideas, to 
find them in suitable designs and colorings, 
and strange as it may seem, there is a bead 
store in Boston which has customers all 
over the United States—customers who 
would rather buy at home than from a 
plain black and white sheet. 

If the Gift Shop department does not 
wish to carry a large assortment of small 
and differently colored beads, it is quite 
possible to stock an attractive number of 
styles of the larger kinds, such as are used 
in the fancy necklaces, girdles, table mats, 
etc. These comprise materials of terra- 
cotta, wood, bone, and glass. Some of them 
are plain and some exquisitely decorated. 


very pleasing, diamond-shaped mats were 
made up of blue and white beads. The mats 
had a background of opaque, oblong, white 
glass beads with a dainty but simple pattern 
in turquoise blue worked out in the center. 
These mats retailed for two, three, and 
four dollars each, and: were intended to be 
used in the serving of afternoon tea where 
the now popular tea cart is used. 
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at hand. A number of all-bead girdles made 
of large-sized units, attracted much interest, 
because it was evident that these could be 
made so quickly—and in this era of rush 
and hurry, time counts! 

In this Gift Department was a young 
woman who explained how to use the beads, 
helped the patron select them, and dis- 
played and sold the sheets of design. 

Once a woman becomes a bead customer, 
she is sure to grow enthusiastic over the 
possibilities, for so many lovely things may 
be made in the way of decorated lamp 
shades, ornamental baskets, etc., etc. Not 
only do many women enjoy effering gifts 
of their own hand-work, but people like to 
receive something which is especially made 
for them. 

The new style of art beads are almost 
as lovely as gems, and many of them warrant 
the seemingly high price which is asked 
for them because of their exquisite decora- 
tions. Single barrel beads of mottled tur- 
quoise with tiny festoons of roses, jade 
green flattened beads with flashes of gold 
embedded, and quaint little chocolate squat 
beads with cream-colored traceries, illus- 
trate the type now in favor. 

The gift shop must not overlook beads 
or it will send its women customers to 
other stores to. supply their needs in this 
direction. 








Cut Crystalware Trade Improving 


The sale of cut crystal glassware is im- 
proving and business was brisk at the recent 
Pittsburgh exhibition. A salesman who 
showed his line there said that before he 
came to Pittsburgh he visited Philadelphia 
and Baltimore during the week between 
Christmas and New Year’s Day. In these 
two cities, he said that he secured more 
orders than he received during all last year, 
including the business at last year’s exhibi- 
tion at Pittsburgh. 

Other salesmen have had _ especially 
cheerful reports. Cut crystal glassware and 
decorated crystal glass is to be popular 
again this year. 

The chief note sounded by the display 
at the recent Pittsburgh exhibit was the 
great variety of new ideas as shown in the 
lines of ornamental ware. Bright colors 
predominate. It seems that the mid-Euro- 
pean taste for bright colors has been trans- 
planted to the United States. This is also 




















Group No, 51—GOLD ENCRUSTED MARMALADE JARS OF CRYSTALWARE 
(See text on page 305) 


A window display was made with a tea 
cart of mahogany set with three of these 
mats. On one mat was a little silver tea- 
pot, on another a hot water pitcher, and 
on a third, a chocolate pot. Boxes of these 
beads were shown on the window base. 
Some very attractive cord girdles with large 
bead decorations at the ends, were also 
shown and the materials suggestively close 


reflected in jewelry, particularly in the neck- 
laces that are now being worn. The vogue 
for colors is also reflected in other ways. 








Mr. H, Vollmer, well known retail jeweler 
of Princeton, Ind., was a business visitor 
in Evansville a few days ago and reported 
that trade in his city had been coming along 
all right. 
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Czecho-Slovakian 
Glassware 


In fine variety of shapes. 
Jeautiful and rich colorings. 
Fi 


In Stock for Immediate 
Delivery 
ie 
Fine Lamps and Shades 
Bisque Figures 


and an infinite assortment of items for gift purposes 


LAZARUS & ROSENFELD 14 West 23rd St.. New York City 





























Pid Get Your Share? 


Our Chicago-made Dutch Silver, Sterling 
Plate, made an immediate hit with the trade. 
But, of course, not everyone could take the 
time, during the rush of Holiday shopping, to 
send for samples. That so many did is proof 
that we offered something that had _ been 
wanted, and was recognized as soon as_ seen. 

If you did not get your samples, send for 
them now. You will find them very attractive, 
and priced so you can make a quick turnover. 
They’re mighty attractive for presents at any 
time of the year—and somebody is having a 
birthday every day. 

Just write your name on the margin of this 
page and we will do the rest. All at our ex- 
pense. Better than sending a salesman, as you 
can take your time to look over the line— 
only nine pieces. No. 2103-2 Table Hot Pad 


Art Craft Products Co. 3292 shefficld Ave., CHICAGO 
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A Word of Caution to Jewelers Regarding “Gifts Other 
Than Jewelry” 








Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by Ernest H. Bennett 

















[X the jeweler’s desire to offer for sale, 

unique and attractive articles suitable 
for gifts that cannot be designated as jewel- 
ry it is necessary that he shall know what 
the market affords for his department, so 
that he can successfully compete with his 
rival, the local “Gift Shop.” 

The Gift Section of THr JEWELERS’ 
CirCULAR is helping in this direction and 


In calling upon the manufacturers of and 
agents for, the kind of goods that one 
might class as gifts, one is more and more 
impressed with the fact that the “Gift 
Shop” is increasing in volume and it is do- 
ing more business than ever. Also that the 
proprietors are paying their bills promptly 
and are in every way a desirable class of 
merchant to do business with. True they 
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Group 52— HOLLAND 


No, 


POTTERY 


FOR THE GIFT DEP\RTMENT 


(See text on page 305) 


every other weck offers valuable suggestions 
for the jeweler to consider. The selections 
are carefully made with the main idea of 
giving the retailer intimate knowledge both 
about new lines and established ones, which 
are adaptable to his stock, and can be added 
to his Gift Section, thus enabling him to 
have a far more attractive display than 
his Gift Shop competitor. 

There are so many goods that may be 
displayed that will not only serve as stock, 
but at the same time serve as decorative 
features; many little side or center tables, 
each containing different articles, all in their 
natural position, as though in someone’s 
residence, can be placed in a store. 

The counter may display special little sets, 
such as afternoon tea sets, after dinner cof- 
fee sets, or chocolate sets in china. A table 
may contain two or three nicely bound 
books, held together by attractive book- 
ends, a lamp over the books shedding a 
subdued glow of light over the whole. An- 
other little table can contain a desk set with 
a bright colored feather pen in the ink pot 
so that it will call attention to whatever 
other display is made on the table. 

There are many beautiful ruby glass 
bowls on wrought iron stands that cannot 
fail to call forth admiration and center the 
attention on that part of the store. Glass 
of rich colors, gold decoration and exquisite 
cutting are all being offered for the jewel- 
ers’ trade and if they are chosen with dis- 
crimination and displayed with taste, the 
jeweler will soon find that he is holding 
his trade and perhaps gaining ground. 

But let him not think for one minute that 
the “Gift Shop” is negligible quantity as a 
competitor, for as a matter of fact, it is a 
very real and ever present rival who does 
not hesitate to put in certain lines of jew- 
elry, silver and silver plated ware. 





are not all rated nor have they been es- 
tablished as long as the jewelers, but for 
this very reason, they are seeking not only 
to establish a following but are establishing 
a very desirable line of credit. 

This is not said in any way to reflect on 
the credit and standing of the jewelry trade, 
because jewelers have an already established 
business and the 11,000 jewelers who are 
rated one thousand dollars or more are 
reputable and responsible merchants. 

Sut the important thing to remember is 
that here is a class of merchants, which is 
growing every day and which has in mind 
the importance of establishing a reputation 
for honesty and integrity and which will do 
all in its power to place the “Gift Shop” 
in line with other businesses. 

People who are engaged in this business 
have grown rapidly in business ideas and 
are seeing the day when the “Gift Shop” will 
be an acknowledged industry, just the same 
as the jewelry business is. 

Now if the jeweler is to retain his hold 
as the logical'“Gift Shop” of the country he 
will have to wake up, put in a department 
that will immediately arrest attention, will 
call forth words of admiration from the 
casual customer, both for its brightness and 
variety and entice the dollars from the 
pocket of the discriminating. Unless the 
jewelers do realize their position they will 
not only remain as. jewelers, pure and sim- 
ple, but they will even lose some portion of 
their legitimate business. 








Natural Curiosities in the Decora- 


tive Arts 





6689 ARE natural curiosities are held in 
great favor for working into show 
utensils. Superstition attached itself to this 
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in the Middle Ages. The sword-fish horn 
was ascribed to the unicorn (symbol of 
purity), and pieces of it were mounted in 
gold and jewels. The ostrich-egg was con- 
sidered to be an egg of the phoenix or of 
the pelican (symbol of immortality and 
life-sacrifice). Horns from foreign lands 
passed current as claws of griffins. 

“With the passing of the Middle Ages, 
after discovery of the New World, supersti- 


tion disappears, but the secular interest 
became still! stronger in these natural 
curiosities. The nautilus shell, mother- 
of-pearl shells, corals, cocoanuts came 
into great favor. In the XVII. 
century it was artistically carved ivory 
finely mounted. Tortoiseshell was more 


frequently used at the end of the XVII. 
century.”"—Julius Lessing. 








Adaptation in Decorative Art 





66 HEN we come to look at the way in 
which the craftsmen of past times 
worked in sympathy with their material and 
means, we become aware that the limits im- 
posed by decorative necessity are not mere 
hindrances; they act as safeguards too, 
compelling us, almost whether we will or 
no, to refinement, breadth, repose, who can 
say how much of the superiority of old 
stained glass to Limoges enamel is due to 
the absolute necessity of glazing and the 
consequent breadth of style? If the Greeks 
had been familiar with all the secrets of 
ceramic glazes, we might have had Greek 
vases as unsatisfactory in color as the ware 
of Della Robbia or Palissy! Even the un- 
welcome restrictions of economy and com- 
merce have their value. The necessary 
repeat of one unit in a design, as in sten- 
cilling, block-printing, stamping, weaving, 
and the like, tends towards simplicity; and 
the value of such repetition is attested by 
the fact that it has come to be commonly 
adopted for the sake of its effect, where 
there is no strict use in it; it is enough 
that it gives scale to the design.”—Lewis 
T. Day. 
~The practical precepts combined with the 
artistic concepts in actual original design 
with which past-master Day has enlightened 
art students have done more than anything 
else in our last generation to advance the 
decorative arts in England. To the reader 
of THE Jewerers’ CircuLar unacquainted 
with the history of glazes (ceramics, 
stained-glass, enamels, &c.), it might be 
useful to mention a clarifying statement as 
to his sentence on Greek ceramics, Della 
Robbia, and Palissy. The Greeks knew no 
vitreous glazes, so used a dull black carbon 
in conjunction with their terra-cotta. Della 
Robbia is sometimes claimed to be the 
originator of opaque (tin) glazes on pottery 
in Europe; Palissy (although having ex- 
perience in stained glass technique, does not 
seem to have had the sense of using it on 
pottery glazes. He did heroic stunts to in- 
vent colored glazes and succeeded moder- 
ately well, but his former experience might 
have taught him, in a few days, what he 
learned by absurd circuitous experiment. 
The Della Robbia glazes, from lack of a 
range of colors of somewhat inferior qual- 
ity, leave his ceramic works masterpieces 
of sculpture rather than perfect faience or 
majolica. 
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Kawneer 


SOLID COPPER § 


STORE FRONT 


Goods Well 
Displayed Are 
More Than 
Half Sold 


Give Your Windows 


a Chance to Sell 


Your Merchandise 





Thousands of progressive Jewelers know by experience of 
the profitable results to be obtained from Modern, Sales 
Pulling Kawneerized Show Windows. 


Many Jewelers have made their new Kawneer Store Fronts 
pay their rent through the greatly increased sales their new 
windows have brought into their stores. 


Let us show you how a Kawneer Solid Copper Store Front 
will make money for you. Cut off the coupon and pin it 
to your letterhead. 
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That this department shall prove mutually bene- 
ficial to our readers, it is desirable that the mem 
bers of the trade generally communicate with Tae 
CrircuLar r 
device or plan which 
nection with their business. 


arding any advan 
ey are utilizing in con- 























The Value and Essentials of a Good 
Follow-Up System 


Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by A. S. K. 




















GOME years ago | needed a new dress 
suit so 1 stepped into one of the leading 
clothing stores on Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia, where I found one to my liking. 
Several months later I received a neatly 
worded announcement in the mail accom- 
panied by the business card of the sales- 
man who waited on me, advising me of the 
fact that they were about to stage a sale of 
men’s clothing, and giving me the oppor- 
tunity of selecting a suit a day or two be- 
fore the sale was to be advertised in the 
newspapers. He assumed that I wanted to 
make a selection while the picking was good, 
and I appreciated his forethought. Years 
thereafter this salesman would send me 
similar announcements a day or two prior 
to the date the sale was scheduled to take 
place. Even though I was not always able 
to avail myself of the opportunity I never- 
theless admired this display of courtesy and 
tact on the part of the salesman. A week 
or two ago I wanted to buy a_ business 
suit, so I stopped into a tailoring estab- 
lishment and made a purchase. Before 
leaving the store the salesman made it his 
business to get my name and address. Some 
days later I received a nicely worded let- 
ter, signed by a member of the firm and 
reading as follows: 
October 25th, 1921. 
Dear Sir:—We sold you a suit of 
clothes last week which we guaranteed 
to give satisfaction for the price paid, 
and we stand ready at all times to 
make good this guarantee. 
Should there be anything wrong with 
it i any way let us know. 
Believing, however, that the purchase 
will be satisfactory, and thanking you 
for your patronage and good will, we 


remain, 
Very truly yours, 


This letter, the reader will note, is brief 
and to the point. It rather enlarges upon 
the fact that the suit is guaranteed to 
give satisfaction, and that the firm stands 
ready to back up its guarantee. It like- 


wise puts the burden of proof upon the 
wearer as to the suit measuring up to all 
the claims made for it on the part of 
the salesman, concluding with a_ hearty 
“Thank you” for the patronage and good 
will accorded them, 

Follow-up letters, if correctly worded 
and neatly typed, cannot fail to create good 
will for jewelers as well as clothiers. The 
essential thing, however, is that they smack 
of human interest and genuine sincerity. 
Letters of this character are apt to be so 
“stereotyped” or set in their phraseology 
as to lose all power for creating a favor- 
able impression in the mind of the recipient. 
If a jeweler is really sincere in his desire 
to win and hold the patronage of a cus- 
tomer via the follow-up letter route, he 
must above all things voice his sentiments 
in cold type as he would were he to face 
his customer over the counter. 

“Smile” all the way through your letters, 
and try to impress upon your customers the 
fact that you are as anxious as they are 
that their purchases prove satisfactory in 
every particular. It is possible for a 
jeweler to write such a letter without being 
overly effusive, as the following will illus- 
trate: 


Mr. Frank Clark, 
1850 Church St., 
Reading, Pa. 


My Dear Mr. Clark :—Last Saturday 
afternoon J had the pleasure of selling 
you a chime clock. You will remember 
I told you at the time the sale was made 
that this was an 8-day imported clock 
with full brass movement and_ solid 
mahogany case. 

I now confirm every statement made 
to you. Furthermore, ] want you to 


advise me immediately should anything 
go wrong with the clock. New clocks 
will occasionally need regulating after 
being placed in the homes of our cus- 
tomers. 

Our clock man will call on you Thurs- 
day 


afternoon of this week at two 


o’clock, and I wish you would feel free 
to ask him any questions you care to 
regarding the care or operation of the 
clock, 

I appreciate the good will which 
prompted you to purchase this clock 
from me. If at any future time you 
have jewelry to buy either for gifts or 
for your own personal adornment, please 
stop in and look over my stock. You 
will not be importuned to buy. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 
Grorce H. STERLING. 


In advertising circles it is generally 
understood that newspaper advertising 
creates business, while supplementary ad- 
vertising (and this includes follow-up let- 
ters) helps to preserve trade. The suc- 
cessful operation of a follow-up system de- 
pends first and foremost on the keeping of 
a carefully compiled card file of your cus- 
tomers’ names and addresses. For some 
months past large manufacturers have ad- 
vertised in THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR a free 
offer of a supply of cards suitable for this 
purpose to jewelers who desire to keep and 
perpetuate a card file of their customers. 
See accompanying illustration. 

The manufacturers argue, and rightly so, 
that if a man has bought of you once, it 
is easy to get him to buy again, providing 
you offer him the right thing at the right 
time. The operation of a card file system 
as outlined in the illustration is simplicity 
itself. There is space on the card mentioned 
for all the data required to maintain a 
successful follow-up system, providing the 
jeweler does his part. With the aid of » 
carefully compiled card file any jeweler has 
at his disposal for instant reference the 
names of scores of his most desirable cus- 
tomers and prospects. Every single one of 
his customers is certain to have at some 
time or another a birthday, wedding or 
graduation gift to buy for a relative or 
friend. That jeweler tactful enough to 
assist his customers in remembering impor- 
tant dates in connection with family cele- 
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The Anniversary of the Birth of these two Great Men is recalled with 
reverence. 

With pride we reckon the years since our unrivaled facility toward com- 
mercial progress, and tool of education was placed in the hands of all the 
peoples of the earth. 

Ready public acceptance of Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen assures a 
profitable turnover, which no dealer can afford to disregard. 

To be recognized as a distributor of the famed Waterman’s Ideal lends 
prestige, and your stock should be ordered or replenished to meet the inevitable 
revival of business activity and demand. 


Three Types— Regular — Safety — Self-Filler —$2.50 and up. 
L. E. Waterman Company, 191 Broadway New York 
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brations, is in a position to materially in- 
crease his sales and turnover. A _ personal 
letter patterned after the one submitted be- 
low suggesting gifts suitable for the com- 
ing anniversary or event may help to m- 
fluence a prospect in favor of making a 
purchase at your store. 

Mr. A. Good Prospect, 

1439 Hamilton Street, 
Reading, Pa. 
My Dear Mr. Prospect :—According 
to my. records Mrs. Prospect’s birthday 
anniverspry falls on the 18th of this 
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permit me to utter a word of caution with 
regard to the necessity for keeping them 
up to the minute, so far as addresses are 
concerned, 

A jeweler of my acquaintance recently 
sent out approximately 5,000 printed cir- 
culars by mail under one-cent postage. Not 
having a sufficient number of names in his 
own card file, he borrowed the mailing 
list of a friend who happened to be in the 
clothing business. A day or two after these 
circulars had been mailed this jeweler re- 
ceived a letter from the postmaster in a 
small nearby country town, worded as 
follows: 


Gentlemen :—We are holding at this 
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THIS SIDE OF CARD MAY RECORD CUSTOMERS’ SILVER PURCHASES, OCCASION, ETC. 


month. Last year you perhaps remem- 
ber having purchased a sterling silver 


Post Office the following undeliverable 
letters : 




































































mesh bag for her. I know how greatly ee ee Removed 
she appreciated this gift, for she told AON, cecnabiien: iad cathe s “ 
my wife some time later how thoughtful SEE imcnncnintne. <aakiwicret es “ 
it was of you to remember her with IRIE: “dmdnatniitint 3 eee “ 
such a becoming and useful gift. IE eicetenine:. -cnipibicin “ 
If you will pardon the suggestion, I George —————_ ........ «sw ses ‘i 
have just received a beautiful assort- John ————__ ...... creer eee . 
ment of ostrich skin purses, cloissone John ———— .......eeeeeees s 
vanities, and electric boudoir lamps, any John ———— .........eeeee “ 
Date |QuaNn ARTICLES PATTERN FINISH ENGRAVING 
’ ! 
CONTINUOUS RECORD LIKE THIS MAY BE KEPT ON BACK OF CARD 
one of which will make a most accept- Harvey ———— ........... " 
able birthday gift. If you but say the Joel ———— ..........66.. ™ 
word I will gladly send a selection of George ———— .........66- - 
any of these articles around to your Raymond Soeeee ee Sey “ 
office, from which you may choose William ———— ........... Deceased 
something she would like. Horace ————— ........... Removed 
Awaiting with interest your reply and Lewis ee wa isin weracatetene Deceased 
with kindest regards believe me, Herman ———— ............ Removed 
Cordially yours, Owen ———-— ......-.0-- Unknown 
Harvey ———— ...s.eeeee Removed 
R. Bruce CLARKSON. Robert ————__........ eevee Deceased 
While on the subject of card file systems, Charles ——————_ a... eacccvecs Unknown 
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Upon the veceipt of twenty-one (21) 
one-cent stamps, these letters will be 
returned to you. 


Yours respectfully, 


Out of possibly fifty letters sent to this 
particular post office, twenty-one, or nearty 
50 per cent of them were undeliverable. 
Why? Pecause the card filing system was 
at fault. This jeweler wasted 42 cents in 
stamps in mailing and then recalling these 
circulars, to say nothing of the time and 
material consumed. Is not this an argu- 
ment in favor of keeping card files as nearly 
accurate as possible? Ordinarily the Post 
Office Department will not return mail sent 
out under one-cent postage, if incorrectly 
addressed. How many . additional letters 
of this lot of 5,000 went astray for like 
reasons can only be conjectured. I believe, 
however, I am safe in saying that the 
response did not measure up to the jeweler’s 
fullest expectations. 

lf a jeweler has not a mailing list of his 
own customers to fall back upon, he had 
better set to work compiling one, or post- 
pone for the time being the mailing of any 
circular letters. Personally, I would not 
risk sending literature through the mail, 
unless I could vouch for the accuracy of 
every name and address in my mailing 
list. 


Every successful jeweler knows, or 
ought to know to a certainty just who his 
customers are. It is next thing to an im- 
possibility for him to commit to memory 
the names and addresses of every individual 
who trades with him, or who has in the 
past purchased his wares. Nor is -it neces- 
sary for him to try to accomplish such a 
feat. The card file does this for him auto- 
matically, and with more precision and 
ease. - : 

The average jeweler is willing to admit 
that a pleased customer is. his best adver- 
tisement, but as a rule makes’ no: special 
attempt to cater to his wants except when 
the customer’ is in the store with money to 
spend. Our friend, the jeweler, can well 
take a tip-from department stores and mail 
order houses as to the value of a good 
follow-up system. I waited on a lady some 
days ago and. in the course of my con- 
versation with her learned that she was 
the head of the mail order department in 
a local department store. I was surprised 
when she told me that her department 
averaged daily about 600 mail orders 
Without a doubt some of these. orders called 
for jewelry, such as bead necklaces, ivory 
toilet ware, lingerie clasps, plated ware, 
etc., etc., since’ 1 know this store to fre- 
quently feature jewelry in their newspaper 
advertising. In a future article I want to 
demonstrate to jewelers how department 
store advertising entices business away from 
their stores. 


It is an open secret that mail order houses 
will often spend more real money to get a 
new name on their books than the initial 
sale is worth. They may advertise, for 
example, a framed picture to sell for 98 
cents delivered express prepaid, which in 
all probability cost as much or more when 
placed in the home of the customer. They 
figure, however, that by means of such an 
offer they are able to obtain names and 
addresses of many they would not other- 
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discriminating 
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ing his businesss on a 
firm foundation of serv- 
ice and satisfaction. 
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wise be able to secure. Of a truth there 
is method in their madness. 

A local drug store advertises semi-an- 
nually a one-cent sale of toilet articles, 
soaps, candies, cigars, cigarettes, etc., etc. 
With the purchase of an article at the 
regular price, one additional may be had 
for one penny. This merchandising plan, 
while not new, helps materially to get 
people out to shop who otherwise would 
not be tempted to cross your threshold. 
Of course, I would not advocate the selling 
of jewelry in this way, except possibly 
some small inexpensive novelty. I merely 
cite this instance to show how keen some 
business men are to win patronage, and to 
make the acquaintance of a wider circle of 
customers. 

Any jeweler who maintains a card file 
of customers ought never to allow an in- 
dividual to leave his store without in some 
way obtaining his correct name and address. 
Then, at the end of the day’s business any 
new names appearing, they should imome- 
diately be entered in the files. I know of 
one jeweler who uses his card file in mail- 
ing out Christmas greeting cards to each 
of his customers. These are invariably 
mailed under two-cent postage, and creates a 
lot of good will for this jeweler. 

With a complete card file of all his cus- 
tomers, the live wire jeweler is prepared 
to supplement his newspaper advertising 
with follow-up matter that is bound to hold 
and develop trade, if rightly planned and 
distributed. The principle of department 
store “bargain” advertising is to get cus- 
tomers into the store. The shopper, per- 
haps, figures on buying only the specific 
bargain advertised, but pleasing counter and 
window displays coupled with courteous 
service on the part of salespeople ofttimes 
create a demand for merchandise not ad- 
vertised. 

Some years ago when newspapers began 
to boost the advertising space rate, one de- 
partment store in my home town refused 
to sign up for the new rate, and immediately 
discontinued their newspaper advertising. 
Then to counteract the effect of any busi- 
ness lost through the absence of news- 
paper advertising, the advertising manager 
and his staff at once turned their attention 
to the creation of attractive little bulletins 
of store news and bargain sales, and mailed 
them out to every name on their card. file 
several times a week. Their card file, I'll 
venture to say contained between 12,000 and 
15,000 names, and in this emergency it 
surely proved a Godsend. 

The jeweler with a card file at his elbow 
is never at a disadvantage when he wishes 
to follow up his customers with mailed or 
distributed circular matter. He can keep 
them informed of the arrival of anything 
novel or pleasing in jewelry, invite them 
to attend openings or demonstrations, or 
advise them of attractive offerings not ad- 
vertised in the newspapers. Supplementary 


advertising is certain to retain customers, 
and will help materially to build up a 
clientele of satisfied patrons, that will boost 
the store that caters to their welfare. Get 
the card file habit, boys, keep it growing, 
and above all things keep it ALIVE. 
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Simplified Showcard Writing 











Described and Illustrated in 10 Lessons 


Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by A. E. Edgar 











Introduction 


EWELERS and salesmen have often 
thought of learning how to make show- 
cards, but have put off the study because of 
the fear that it would be a long and tedious 
task. By following the instructions given 
here and using the new-style “speed” pens, 
the student will be able to learn the com- 
plete art in ten weeks with only a few min- 
utes’ practise a day. 
There will be 10 lessons in the series, ar- 
ranged to cover 10 weeks’ practise. The 
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FIG. 1 


remaining lessons will be given in follow- 
ing issues. Save the lessons for future 
study if you cannot begin today. 

The editor will be pleased to answer any 
question in regard to showcard writing 
which readers may wish to ask. 

Lesson 1 
THERE should be someone in every retail 
jewelry store, in the United States who 
can make neat and attractive price tickets 
and showcards. In fact, it is rather a dis- 








Fig. 2 


credit to the establishment that someone is 
not made to learn how to do this. 

Of late years the jeweler has awakened 
to the fact that showcards have a place in 
his selling plans, that they have a distinct 
value in advertising his wares and his store. 
It is still easy to find jewelers who do not 
care to use price tickets in their window 
displays, but these are becoming fewer as 
the years roll around. 

The price ticket has a place in every win- 
dow. It has a distinct duty to perform. 
When the jeweler places an article in his 





window and desire’ to inform the public of 
its price, the price ticket may be used with 
considerable advantage. Naturally, there are 
articles placed in the window which the 
jeweler does not wish to price indiscrimi- 
nately to all who view them, but there are 
occasions when it is almost a necessity to 
give the price. As a rule, it will be found 
of considerable advantage to give the prices 
on a number of the articles displayed in 
every window, but not the correct thing to 
place price tickets on every article. The 
discriminate use of the price ticket cannot 
be found fault with by any jeweler, and it 
has been found a wonderful means of se- 
curing extra sales. 

The showcard, unlike the price ticket, has 
an advertising value that becomes cumula- 
tive in its effect. A phrase on a showcard 
this week may tell the passerby of one phase 
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FIG. 3 


of the business, while next week another 
will be mentioned, until the passerby has 
been given an entirely new viewpoint with 
which he regards the store. Or, a particular 
article may be boosted into prominence by a 
showcard bearing a few well-chosen words 
of praise. 

The jeweler can learn to make extremely 
useful and attractive showcards with the 
new-style pens recently placed on the mar- 
ket for that purpose. He does not have to 
learn how to use a brush, if he does not 
wish to do so. Practically any showcard 
can be lettered as well with a pen as with 
a brush. The jeweler will find that the 
smaller showcards are more adaptable to his 
use, hence the pen is really a better tool for 
him to use than the brush would be. 

Practically any alphabet can be written 
with a pen that can be painted with a brush. 
This applies to large letters as well as small. 
The smaller ones, too, are much more 
quickly made with a pen than with a brush. 

The new-style pens are called “speed” 
pens. They are made with the end turned 
up, and instead of writing on the point, the 
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contact with the card is on the flat surface 
of the part turned up. These pens are il- 
lustrated in Fig. 1, showing two styles, one 
with a round end, the other with a square. 
The round-ended pen gives a round finish at 
start and ending of each stroke, the square 
end gives a square finish. These pens are 
reproduced actual size and show the exact 
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LESSON PLATE I 


width of the strokes they make. Other 
sizes of pens are made between the two il. 
lustrated, and smaller as well. 

These new-style pens are variously known 
s “speedball” and “speed” pens, the former 
name being a trade name, there being no 
“ball” used in its construction. Any sta- 
tioner ought to be able to secure these pens 
for the jeweler. If your local stationer can- 
not do so, the editor will supply the names 
of the makers upon application. 

They are made in various sizes, the three 
smaller of which will prove of most use to 





FIG. 4 


the jeweler. They cost about 10 cents each. 
After the jeweler has tried out these pens, 
he can order more of the sizes he desires 
to use most. 

These new-style pens are made with “ink 
retainers,” making it possible to write a 
number of words with the one dipping of 
the pen in the ink. They are used in an ordi- 
nary penholder, being practically the same 
size as the ordinary pen. 

It will be found in actual usage that the 
best ink to use is an India ink, a water- 
proof ink being preferred by many. Water 
colors can also be used when worked up to 
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the proper consistency. A drop or two of 
good mucilage may be added to the color if 
it is teo thin. If too thin it will flow too 
freely, making it impossible to prevent the 
ink from running all over the card. If it is 
too thick it will not flow evenly and will 
cause a great deal of trouble. 

The pen is dipped into the ink bottle in 
the same manner as the ordinary pen, but 
care should be taken to rub off the surplus 
ink on the mouth of the bottle before placing 
the pen to the card. The writer has a piece 
of card on his table and makes a short stroke 
on that before using, thus preventing many 
blots when the ink is inclined to flow freely. 

The pen is held in the hand in the ordi- 
nary manner. In Fig. 2 the manner of rest- 
ing the hand on the table is illustrated. Note 
that the pen rests squarely on the card, the 
little fingernails also rest on the card, the 
two little fingers being curled into the palm 
of the hand. The hand also rests on the 
card at the fleshy part. These are indicated 
by arrowheads pointing to the three resting 
places. 

In Fig. 3 another view of the hand and 
pen are shown. Here is plainly seen the 
position of the point of the pen in relation 
to the strokes of the letters. The flat disk 
is kept evenly on the card at all times or 
the stroke will not be an even one. 

Any kind of paper or cardboard with a 
smooth surface that is non-absorbent can 
easily be used for the cards and for practise. 
The jeweler will find his old numbers of 
THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR very useful for 
practise paper. The paper has the right kind 
of a finish, although a trifle absorbent, for 
practise. The pen takes a good “grip” on 
this paper and assists the student to secure 
even strokes. In Fig. 4 is shown part of a 
practise sheet of lesson one. Note that the 
lines of type are used as guide lines for the 
upright strokes. This is a good feature, ob- 
tained by using the printed page for practise. 
The cross lines are drawn with a pencil. A 
ruler should be used for the purpose of se- 
curing straight evenly spaced lines. In prac- 
tise work on these lessons the spaces should 
be three-quarters of an inch wide for the 
capital letters, one-half inch wide for the 
body of the small letters, with one-quarter 
of an inch above and below for the extend- 
ing strokes. A half inch may be left be- 
tween each line. 

Lesson Plate I shows that six of the let- 
ters of the alphabet can be made with the 
perpendicular and horizontal strokes. This 
lesson should be practised with just as much 
care as those that follow. In fact, these 
strokes are the foundation of the alphabet, 
and until the student can make the strokes 
perfectly he cannot expect to make the let- 
ters perfectly. The strokes should be made 
with a whole arm movement, the fingers be- 
ing held more or less rigid, the pen moving 
with the hand. 

As a lesson task we would suggest that 
the strokes, as shown on the lesson plate, 
be practised at least for ten minutes each 
day for a week. The letters can then be 
practised separately for another ten minutes 
each day for a similar term, and the words 
another ten minutes. This makes a half-hour 
practise each working day of the week. If 
this is done with all the lessons to follow, 
for ten weeks, the jeweler will be able to 
make just as attractive cards as those shown 
in Fig. 5 and Fig. 6. 
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Just consider that for a minute. Half an 
hour a day for six days equals three hours. 
For 10 weeks it is 30 hours. That length 
of time spent in practise will make a perfect 
showcard writer of the jeweler or his as- 
sistant. That amount of practise will make 
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FIG, 5 


the earning power of the student consider- 
ably greater than it was before. 

The following simple rules will assist the 
student in making rapid progress: 

Have the paper square in front of the 
body, slightly to the right. 
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FIG. 6 


Sit with the left side of the body turned 
to the table as in ordinary writing. 

Dip the pen in the ink until the reservoir 
fills. Rub off the surplus ink on the mouth 
of the bottle. 

Make all lines with a downward, or from 
left to right movement. Follow the arrows 
indicating the direction and the number of 
the strokes of each letter in the lesson plates. 
See that the pen rests evenly on the card, 
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In each cit Y some one jeweler will be 
the first to see the sales possibilities of 


Keith-Landis Electric Clocks — to “stage” 
this modern idea in timekeeping, and to 


identify himself with it. Asthe idea spreads, 
he will reap the rewards of his initiative. 


Will you be that jeweler? 


The electrically driven movement of the Keith-Landis has a 
deeper significance than mere freedom from winding. It pro- 
vides greater accuracy than is possible in old-style timepieces. 
This accuracy is guaranteed by a Fidelity & Casualty policy 
insuring timekeeping to the user’s satisfaétion. Consider what 
this means to you as a dealer in clocks! QO| If you are not 
thoroughly familiar with the Keith-Landis line, write us today. 


KEITH-LANDIS CORPORATION 
332 South La Salle Street - Chicago 
25 West 45th Street - New York 
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both at the beginning and ending of the 
stroke, as well as during the movement of 
the pen in making the stroke. This will give 
an even stroke throughout and a perfect fin- 
ish at the ends. The pen is always held in 
the same relation to the card. Do not change 
its position or the pen will not give an even 
stroke. 

A word of friendly advice to those who 
intend to follow these lessons to completion. 
Unless you have had experience in making 
showcards it will be more profitable to spend 
every minute of practise on the lessons. 

For those who can make letters, we offer 
two suggestions for showcards. Fig. 5 
shows an advertising phrase plainly lettered 
on a card, the original of which was 7 x 11 
inches. 

Fig. 6 shows a card with a pen-and- 
ink sketch of a pencil and a ribbon sautoir, 
forming a border for the advertisement. 
The store name-plate is used on both of 
these cards, that of Fig. 6 being unique in 
its conception. 





Behind the Counter—Manners 





TM HERE was a great deal of fun poked at 
the old-time salesman or store-clerk, as 
he was then termed. Perhaps his hair was a 
little too glossy, his attire too dapper, and 
his manner inclined to be mincing. But he 
was not rude, nor uncouth, and if his suavity 
was only a veneer it served the purpose of 
the short-time acquaintance necessary to 
attend a customer and create a prepossession 
favorable to the establishment. ; 


As much cannot always be said for the 
modern man behind the counter. Perhaps, 
like in everything else, there is a breaking 
away from tradition; and the easy-going 
style of the perfect Democrat is considered 
very good form for all occasions. But there 
are certain places where boorishness comes 
in the nature of a surprise, such as in 
shops devoted to the sale of high-class 
wares, especially of a luxurious type. One 
might feel no sense of incongruity in the 
manners of a gruff huckster, but the most 
rabid radical must appreciate the superior 
manners of a man with whom he is nego- 
tiating the purchase of a diamond ring. 
Such manners are not always in evidence. 
There is a distinct decadence in those out- 
ward graces that should promote the amen- 
ities of trade. The wheels of business rasp 
without the oil of politeness. Straws show 
the tendency to negligence. The salesman 
who was wont to approach a customer with 
the polite inquiry “Are you waited on, 
Sir?” (or madam) now swaggers up with 
the enigmatic “Yes, Sir,” regardless of sex. 
The courteous “Can I be of service?” has 
given way to the economical and efficient 
“Gettin’ yours?” and numerous other ex- 
amples of “quick action” may be cited. 

Perhaps it is quixotic to expect a super- 
flux of etiquette in our high-pressure, strap- 
hanging, quick lunch, “efficiency” days, 
but a little of the ancient polish and certain 
symptoms of breeding beyond careful mani- 
cured nails would certainly improve the tone 
of many of our otherwise “high-class” es- 
tablishments, 
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An Appropriate Lincoln’s Birthday Win- 
' dow Display 
A NOVEL yet appropriate manner of 
symbolizing your windows to the im- 
portant holiday of February known as 
Lincoln’s Birthday can be produced in the 
exhibition of special articles from your 
stock along with a picture of Lincoln. A 
specific manner in which this can be ac- 
complished is recommended in the “Mirror 
Plan.” In the center of your window place 
a good photograph of Abraham Lincoln and 
in back of it two or three mirrors that will 
reflect this picture. In other points of the 
window you can also include other mirrors 
of various types and designs as offered by 
yourself and preferably of a smaller size. 
Before each one of these mirrors you can 
have a supplementary picture of something 
connected with Lincoln’s life. Perhaps a 
picture of his log cabin or some picture of 
his administration activities or Civil War 
memories. Somewhere in the window a 
prominent place should be reserved for this 
sign, which is needed to complete the dis- 
play. 
A Man Whose Deeds 
Been Reflected 


Have Ever 


GF % 


x *k * 
Another Suggestion 


HE virtues of Abraham Lincoln also 

represent the virtues of jewelry prod- 
ucts and the arrival of Lincoln’s birthday 
offers an appropriate opportunity to so re- 
mind your customers and other shoppers 
to advantage. This can be brought about 
through a grouping of appropriate articles 
inside of your store, preferably in some 
corner case or counter. No direct reference 
need be made to Lincoln, though a calendar 
with the date marked can be included in 
the case or window to answer as a sug- 
gestion. Right beneath or somewhere near 
the articles displayed, which might include 
a predominance of silverware, a card should 
be added reading in clear letters. 


Gifts to Commemorate 
Lincoln’s Birthday 

Simple in Design 

Sincere in Expression 

Complete in Quality 

* * * 

A Charming Display 
OMETIMES it only requires but a 
little change .or introduction to make 

a window distinctive. This was demon- 
strated in the window of one jeweler who 
had a very narrow display space in which 
to exhibit his offers. He arranged his 
narrow window space to display a wide 
variety of charms selected from his stock 
that represented suitable gifts or personal 
acquisitions to be used on watch chains, 
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. types of tables and home furniture. 





bracelets or otherwise. His exhibit in- 
cluded four-leaf clovers, black cats, lodge 
emblems and so on. This rather complete 
display was included on a tray. How- 
ever, on each side of the tray and on the 
small strip of slanting wood that faced 
the street as representing a portion of his 
raised window floor space he allowed two 
horse shoes to rest one on each side. The 
horse shoes were ordinary with the ex- 
ception that they were silvered. Small as 
the item was the two silver horse shoes 
seemed to increase the value and attrac- 
tiveness of the window by at least 50 per 
cent. and this jeweler remarks that he had 
at least six calls for the horse shoes, which 
were not for sale. However, he had some 
silvered as an accommodation and believes 
this has gained him some new, customers, 
- + * 
Building Up a Mailing List 


[N these days when direct by mail ad- 
~ vertising is gaining more and more at- 
tention every opportunity that will assist 
the jeweler to create a good mailing list 
should not be overlooked. There is a 
progressive salesman in one of the jewelry 
stores who assists his house in a very good 
manner. Whenever a customer or several 
customers enter and inquire about certain 
articles without making a purchase he gen- 
erally remarks to them that the store oc- 
casionally issues descriptive material and 
that if they would desire he would be 
pleased to put their name on the mailing 
list so that they might be kept well posted 
regarding all offerings. In the majority of 
cases this suggestion, so states this sales- 
man, is quickly responded to, and forms 
the basis of a good mailing list of live 
prospects that can be appealed to by this 
store through original circular material, 
form sales letters or with the stock material 
provided by wholesale houses. 
* * * 


Supporting the Attractiveness of Silver 
Tableware 

A GOOD plan of gaining direct personal 

attention and in many cases approval 
was introduced by a New England jeweler 
who desired to arrange a good window ex- 
hibit on behalf of silver tableware. This 
he did, only instead of simply displaying 
the articles in a general way he obtained 
several squares of wood representing 
mahogany, oak, maple, walnut and other 
woods. These slabs of wood he placed in 
the window elevated on a small pedestal 
and on each square of wood he exhibited 
one article of silverware—that is—the 
square piece of mahogany served to support 
a silver bread tray, the maple square a 
silver bon-bon dish and so on. In this way 
he succeeded: in emphasizing the appro- 
priateness of silver tableware as a desirable 
possession or an attractive gift in a man- 
ner that indicated its harmony with all 
To 
complete his window he included this sign. 


As Handsome on One Type 
of Furniture as Another. 








“The only remedy for malaria is whisky 
and quinine.” 

“Where can you get it?” 

“What, whisky ?” 

“No, malaria.”—Karikaturen, Christiana. 
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SALESMEN’S DISPLAY EQUIPMENT 


FOR JEWELRY, SILVERWARE, WATCHES, OPTICAL GOODS 
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No. «ici—2 Stack C. 

No. 2140—Bracelet Watch Case ae elias 
We make every kind of case or tray that your sales- 
men may require. 

THE “FABER” 
SE SAREE TH It is to your interest and satisfaction to use 


AGENTS FOR RUECKERT displays. They are noted for their 
“FABER UTICA” TRUNKS durability and high class workmanship. 
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Rueckert Manufacturing Company 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE PROVIDENCE, R. a ae ae oo 


717 Market Street 


















































The Celebrated Lecoultre Razors 


“Famous all over the World’ 


Mr. Jeweler:— 

You sell knives, toilet sets, 
brushes, etc. Why not these 
wonderful Razors, which are 
suitable to the more exacting 
trade? A trial will convince you. 


Lecoultre Long Razors With interchangeable blades. Sets of 
one to seven blades. (Horn and real ivory handles. ) 


Lecoultre Flat Strops Recommended and made expressly for 


these razors. 


Lecoultre Safety Razors With 2 “everlasting” blades and 


plain or automatic strop. 


On account of their quality and their exclusiveness the 
Lecoultre Razors are especially suitable for the Jewelry Trade 


Lecoultre celebrated gravers for watchmakers 


Acuak Size Sale Agent for U. S. and Canada Chas. F. Colomb, Hillsdale, N. J. 
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Words of Counsel for the Year 1922 





Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by H. Victor Wright, Director, Jewelers’ Research Bureau, Los Angeles, Cal. 














THE opening days of a new year turn 

one’s thoughts instinctively in two di- 
rections—to a retrospect of the year just 
ended and to a visioning of the year just 
born. Looking backward and looking for- 
ward should be alike profitable, if thought 
is wisely directed. 

The backward look, however, may. prove 
a curse to us, rather than a blessing, if its 
expression is not one of gratitude and its 
purpose is not one of desire te profit in the 
future by the experiences of the past. 

The forward look may also prove a 
deterrent, rather than a stimulus, if it lacks 
courage and enthusiasm and the inspiration 
of past achievement and of new endeavor. 

We need, therefore, to guard closely the 
character of our thinking as we enter the 
portals of another year, and whether in 
backward or in forward looking, still to 
remember that “the future will soon be the 
present and the present will soon be the 
past.” ;' 

The year 1921 was in many respects a 
year to test men’s souls—especially of those 
who were not prepared for the conditions 
which characterized it, or the problems 
which it presented. 

Those who passed through it without 
serious loss have cause for gratitude and 
for congratulation; while those who found 
it in any measure a profitable year mav 
count themselves fortunate indeed. 


A Real Problem 


The great problem of 1921—in the re- 
tail jewelry trade as in almost every line 
of industry,—was the problem of a falling 
market and a diminishing buying-power, 
linked with a cost of doing business 
strangely at variance with either. 

The problem of 1922 would seem to be 
largely akin to that of the past year, pos- 
sibly more acute in so far as diminishing 
gross profits are concerned, but counteracted 
by a slow but steady improvement in gen- 
eral conditions which should reflect itself 
in a gradually increased buying power. 
Moreover, the losses of the past year 
should add to the profits of the days to 
follow. 

In my judgment, however, the jeweler 
who charges all of his losses to “prevailing 
conditions” is pretty sure to have consider- 
able losses to charge, for the profitableness 
of our business depends not alone upon pre- 
vailing conditions but, and in no small 
measure, upon our own individual ability, 
initiative and effort—in other words, upon 
ourselves. 

The record of 1921 is already written 
and we can neither make it nor can we 
unmake it. At best we can but profit by 
its mistakes, or carry into the new year 
the inspiration of its achievements. 


The year 1922 lies before us and its suc- 
cess or its failure lies within our own keep- 
ing in larger measure than most of us are 
prone to admit. 


Our Interdependence 


Just as in the consideration of the busi- 
ness outlook for 1922 for the Nation, we 
must recognize the fact that our Inter- 
national relations will have a very large 
bearing upon the prosperity of the United 
States during the coming year, and that 
the success or the failure of the Limitation 
of Arms Conference, now in session at 
Washington, and the disposition of the 
Allied debts, will largely determine the 
real progress of 1922 toward an era of 
prosperity, so our individual prosperity, as 
jewelers, will be strengthened by the co- 
operative activity of our trade associations, 
and the various forces which are working 
for the upbuilding of the industry as a 
whole, and our support of these activities 
will react to our own profit. 


Our Debt to Others 


In this connection we cannot help won- 
dering if many retail jewelers realize the 
extent to which their measure of success is 
attributable to the effort of others—through 
National, State and Local associations 
operating in their behalf, through com- 
mittees, and through such splendid auxiliary 
movements as that of the National 
Jewelers’ Publicity Association, which has 
presented the thought of jewelry to the 
mind of the public in all sections of the 
country and has made “Gifts that Last” 
a phrase recognized everywhere as_ the 
jewelers’ legitimate slogan. 

Furthermore, our own mental attitude 
will help to shape the destiny of the busi- 
ness of 1922 and will be reflected in the 
“Profit and Loss” statement at the close 
of the fiscal year. 


Taking Our Own Measure 


With most of us this is a period of in- 
ventory-taking and the importance of tak- 
ing accurate account of our merchandise 
on hand—at least once a year and prefer- 
ably more frequently—cannot be over- 
emphasized. However, in taking an in- 
ventory of our stock, it will often be found 
equally profitable to take an inventory of 
ourselves. 

If my experience in the directing of the 
Jewelers’ Research Bureau has taught me 
one thing above any other, it is the apparent 
futility of endeavoring to interest the aver- 
age jeweler in an accounting system and the 
keeping of any records which involve sacri- 
fice of time and expense commensurate 
with their need, and few—exceedingly few 
—seem to have grasped the fact that it is 


only by the maintenance of adequate rec- ; 
ords and the study of the conditions which 
they reveal that a business grows and 
grows prosperous. 


The Importance of Adequate Records 


And so I would cordially and most 
earnestly urge upon my readers the im- 
portance of a careful analyzation of the 
business of 1921, if they would enjoy the 
prosperity which is possible for them in 
1922, and to make this new year. more 
prosperous by the maintenance of adequate 
records which will serve as a guide in - 
conduct of this year’s business and as*’a 
means of comparison in the years to fol- 
low. 


Profiting by Investigations of Harvard 
Bureau , 


I would like to suggest to each and every 
retail jeweler in the country, whether: their 
business be large or small, a careful read- 
ing of Bulletin No. 27, published in Sep- 
tember, 1921, in our behalf by the Harvard 
Bureau of Business Research, for I am 
satisfied that there is not one of us who 
would not be profited at this time by a dili- 
gent perusal of its pages. 

It gives the results of the investigations 
of the Harvard Bureau in our behalf as 
relating to the cost of doing business, rates 
of turnover, monthly distribution of sales, 
etc., besides which it offers some very help- 
ful suggestions. 


Value of Co-operation 


Co-operation upon the part of the retail 
jewelry trade in placing in the hands of 
the Harvard Bureau of Business Research 
data applying to the business of 1921, as 
requested, will not only be greatly appre- 
ciated, but will add immeasurably to the 
value of the work in which the Harvard 
Bureau is engaged for the benefit of our 
craft, for the greater the number of stores 
whose experiences are _ tabulated, the 
nearer we will come to arriving at an in- 
telligent basis for comparison of our own 
figures with those of others. 


Prorating Operating Expenses 


The almost universal demand for a 
simplified form of accounting and record- 
keeping leads us to doubt the wisdom of 
recommending the prorating of the operat- 
ing expenses of the business to the various 
departments into which it may be divided, 
but we have now in course of preparation 
an article bearing upon this theme which 
may be of some service to those who 
realize the value of knowing the NET 
profit attributable to each and every de- 
partment. 

However, we cannot refrain from urging 
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r. ©. JORGESON & CO. 


159- 167 N. Ann St. CHICAGO 


We Manufacture 


High Grade 


Jewelers’ 
Fixtures, 


Show 


Cases, Ete. 


This cut represents two 
& Me “Wall Cases and a 
MY irror section 
od in stock in 8 ft. 
wake - Birc h, dark 
ahogany finish and dark 
rat aide en oak finish. 


Write Today for 
For proper harmony order our No. 107 Prices 


counter case with this wall case. 


Prices Are Reduced. Write for the Latest List. 
“The Best of Everything” 








Colonial Wall Case No. 123 











Are You Looking for 
New Items in Watches ? 


We are showing this season the most complete line of 
sales producing items that has ever been assembled in one 
line before. 

Use Standardized movements in all your watches. 
Backed by a prompt and efficient service. 

See our new oval and rectangular watches from 5% ligne 
to 634 in platinum and white gold. 


Mr. Jobber 


See our line before placing ANY Watch Orders 


American Watch Import Co. 
33 East Grand River Ave. University Building DETROIT, MICH. 
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the necessity of a close analysis of mer- 
chandise inventories, in order to minimize 
the losses occasioned by “dead stock” and 
reduce to the minimum the burden of slow- 
moving merchandise. 

We trust that the profits of the coming 
year will exceed the anticipations of the 
most sanguine and that the jewelers of 
the country will rise to their opportunities 
and one and all contribute not only to their 
own but to the general welfare of their 
respective communities and to the honor 
of our craft. 





A Letter for Lincoln’s Birthday 





ANY times a sales letter wins attention 
when linked up with some particular 
event or period. A letter especially de- 
signed around some perennial event such as 
Lincoln’s birthday gains quick attention as 
the thoughts of people are unconsciously 
awakened or stirred in such direction. 
Following is a specimen letter which the 
jeweler can use as a periodical message to 
be mailed to all customers and perhaps 
some prospects as a sort of reminder. 


Dear Sir: 

One cannot help but associate the 
word “freedom” with the approach of 
February 12th—the birthday of our 
revered statesman, Abraham Lincoln. 
He was a true advocate of freedom in 
its highest sense and his deeds we will 
always cherish and respect. 

It is not our intention to compare 
our virtues to those of Abraham 
Lincoln—but the dedication of the 
word “freedom” reminds of the similar 
characterization to be found in nature’s 
own offerings. 

There is a freedom to be found in 
gems and stones that is of refreshing 
remembrance—the freedom from arti- 
ficiality, the freedom from age and the 
freedom from the unnatural. Dia- 
monds, rubies, emeralds, sapphires and 
other standard gems are as genuine as 
Lincoln in their natural reflection of 
nature’s virtues. 

It seems timely and appropriate at 
this time to invite your attention to 
the everlasting value and symbolization 
of such gifts or personal acquirements. 
In their splendor and expression they 
carry a memory of history and senti- 
ment. 

They are always to be found in 
wide assortment at Harleigh’s and al- 
ways available to your inspection. 

Sincerely yours, 
c. 3. = 





Spring Lamb 

The lamb came, and their eyes brightened. 
Mrs. Skinnem served her usual refined por- 
tions, and they all got busy. Then Mr. 
Brown raised his head. “What sort of 
meat is this?” he asked politely. “The 
butcher told me it was spring lamb, Mr. 
Brown,” replied Mrs. Skinnem, her eyes 
cold and defiant. “He was right,” murmured 
Brown sadly. “I’ve been chewing one of 
the springs for the last five minutes.” 
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A Touch of Spring in the 
Window 











Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular 














I" has long been the contention of the 

writer that jewelers, as a class, do not 
make as much of the Spring season as they 
can. In other lines of trade, the apparel 
line, for instance, Style Shows, Spring 
Openings and other methods of securing 
extra publicity and attention to the new 
lines are worked to the limit. The jeweler 
as a usual thing does nothing. The ques- 
tion is, can the jeweler get more business 









































Fic. 1 
in the Spring than he does? The writer is 
convinced that he can. 

A carefully planned campaign for Spring 
business will surely net many more sales 
than an “I’ll take it if it comes” attitude. 
There are lines the jeweler sells that are 
more in demand as the Spring season un- 
folds. There are some lines he can offer 
as Spring merchandise, lines that will be 
necessary to the newer costumes, 

It will be necessary for the jeweler to 
keep his ear to the ground as to fashions, 
but THE JEWELERS’ CircuLar has done a 
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great deal towards enlightening the jeweler 
as to styles and vogues in both jewelry and 
other lines the jeweler often stocks. 

The advertising and the window displays 
will necessarily be a little different from 
the ordinary, for it must have just a little 
touch of Spring in its make-up. The dis- 
plays especially should symbolize the ad- 
vent of the new season and give the 
passer-by a suggestion that the merchandise 
on display is suitable for the season—nay, 
more than that, necessary to a properly 
balanced wardrobe. 


The greatest symbol of Spring is the 
flower. The old earth has slept for several 
months. The sleep has come to an end. 
New life is presented to the world as an 
incident to the awakening. From the drab 
Winter sleep arises new and beautiful forms 
and colors, These are the proper symbols 
of Spring—the Spring flowers. 

Objection has been made in some quarters 
to the use of artificial flowers and foliage. 
The actual living flowers are often more 
beautiful—but not always. At any rate, the 
use of the living flowers and foliage is re- 
stricted in many ways, and the jeweler is 
compelled to use the artificial if he uses any 
at all. 

The Spring setting illustrated in Fig. 1 is 
suitable for a large window, but by re- 
stricting the size of the decorations and 
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eliminating some of them the design has 
many points of use for the smaller space. 
The first requisite is a scenic painting to 
answer as a background for the panels. This 
must be painted in such a way that the full 
benefit of the landscape is secured above the 
center panel, 

It is pessible to use a light green back- 
ground, either panels made of wall board, 
or a curtain of some kind. Much of the 
beauty of this setting will of course be lost 
in omitting the landscape. 

The panels are made of wall board. The 
center one has a fountain painted on it. If 
the landscape curtain is omitted from the 
setting the center panel may be painted in 
with more detail and in a measure it will 
take the place of the scenic curtain. 

In front of each of the narrow panels at 
the sides a pedestal is placed upon which a 
box tree is shown, This tree is obtainable 
in many shapes and is a very useful window 
decoration. In place of the tree a basket 
of artificial flowers and light green foliage 
may be used. The platform in the center 
of the window may be omitted and a series 
of steps used in its place, but in that event 
the scene on the panel must be raised so 
that its import is not impaired. 

The garden is a sure sign of Spring. All 
one has to do is to look around to see the 
great interest there is being taken in the 
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Our 20th Anniversary | 


Since 1902 we have served the trade faithfully, and now occupy our own building where we have ample 
space and facilities to handle our ever increasing business, for which we thank our customers, old and 
new, for their help in our success, now enabling us to celebrate our 20th year. 


WATCHES 


We have at all times kept a stock of ELGIN complete watches and movements. We also carry at all 
times a complete line of the following make cases: 


Wadsworth Illinois North American Roy Gold Watch Cases Fahys Dueber Star 


























JEWELRY 


O. & B. Card Jewelry and Rings; Sim- 
mons Chains, and al] leading makes of 
jewelry. 


WESTCLOX 


We can supply from our office all the products 
of the Western Clock Co., including Big-Ben, 
Baby-Ben, Pocket-Ben. 

On all shipments of 100 Ibs. or over full freight 





a a 4.4 allowance is made. 
DIAMONDS (mim 
We carry a large stock of diamonds, — 
loose and mounted; also diamond and 


platinum wrist watches, rectangular and 
oval. 


We can also supply the following make clocks: 
Sessions, Ingraham, Junghams Chime 
New Haven, Gilbert 


SWISS WATCHES 


We carry a complete line of Swiss Watches and 
Wrist Watches in all shapes and designs. 





SILVERWARE 


1847—Wm. Rogers—Community 





Material and Supply Department 


Our material department is complete; we carry a full stock of watchmakers’ tools, supplies, and ma- 
terial, and the celebrated V T F watch crystals. 


M. LEVITZ & CO., Albany, N. Y. 


LEVITZ BLDG., 133 No. PEARL ST. 
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Silverware Cases 


Jewelry en 
Trays Window Displays 


S. BORGZINNER CO. 


351-359 S. Jefferson Street 


formerly, 82-84 Nassau St., New York 


ORANGE, N. J. 
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garden that is to be set out, and the grounds 
about the house which are being put in 
order for the coming season’s productive- 
ness. It is therefore, not a bad idea to in- 
troduce a little garden scene into the Spring 
window display, especially when this can 
be done with little extra effort and ex- 
pense, 

The picket fence seen in the illustration, 
lig. 2, is a reminder of the garden, in it- 
self, but if a few flowers are twined around 
the pickets the touch of nature is simulated 
with much more fidelity. The pickets and 
the supporting cross-pieces may be cut in 
one piece out of wall board. Laths may 
be pointed at one end and used for the 
pickets, nailed to cross-pieces. Strips of 
wood a little wider used in a similar man- 
ner are better still. The whole object is to 
secure the garden fence effect. 

The posts are very properly made to hold 
a receptacle of some kind from which vines 
may be trailed down the sides of the post. 

The jeweler who desires to have a gate 
effect may do so by making the section be- 
tween the posts narrower and swinging it 
from one post, outward, into the window a 
few inches. 

An arch is made by cutting a circular 
piece of wall board and using two boards 
as supports. These are painted in some 
contrasting color or design, the one shown 
being a conventionalized flower effect. Two 
narrow panels are placed behind the sup- 
ports of the arch. Circular panels or disks 
are attached at the top in any suitable man- 
ner and flowers and foliage used to decorate 
them. These may either be attached to the 
surface of the disk, or they may be brought 
into view from behind the disk and made to 
trail downward from the sides. 

The setting illustrated in Fig. 3 is more 
conventional and will commend itself to 
many jewelers, The panels are made so 
that the two outer ones are of the same 
size, the center one being larger in both 
dimensions. The proportions of these panels 
may be changed to suit any particular 
style or size of window in which it is to 
be used. The panels may be made much 
narrower, which will be more suitable for 
the smaller window, or they may be in- 
creased in number if the window is a large 
one requiring more background. 


Festoons of flowers and foliage are 
arranged as illustrated, the loops falling 


from the top corners of the outer panels to 
a medalion at the center of each loop. It 
may be said in passing that this arrange- 
ment of the festoons may be changed at 
the will of the jeweler. There are many 
beautiful ways in which the looping may 
be done. A ribbon streamer may be used 
to good purpose with the festoon of flowers. 

The panels should be tinted a light shade 
of green, tan or yellow. A cream may also 
be used with good effect. The frame of 
each panel may be made just a shade darker 
and the effect will be better. In painting 
the panels it will be found that water paints 
are the best. A large brush may be used 
and the paint, which is like a calsomine, 
may be very quickly spread over the sur- 
faces, 
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Steel Curtain to Protect Jewelry . 
Windows Against Thieves 
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THE raiding of jewelry store windows 

in Tacoma, Seattle and other cities in 
Washington during the past few months by 
elusive automobile bandits who in every 
instance after brick or rock 


hurling a 
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through the display window, grabbed hun- 
dreds of dollars’ worth of jewelry and 
made their escape, led to the production of 
the device illustrated. This method of 
protection, invented by I. E. Neft, of the 
Neft Jewelry Co., corner First and Madi- 
sons Sts., Seattle, Wash., consists of a bul- 
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let-proof steel curtain, which drops auto- 
matically behind the display window the 
instant the glass is broken, This custain 
drops so quickly that even the cleverest 
burglar would not have a chance to get 
his hand in the window and out again with- 
out being caught by the curtain, The cur- 
tain is made of a series of narrow flat 
steel plates, linked together in much the 
same manner as the old Venetian blind. 
The curtain is on a roller contained in a 
hox above the window. The roller is 
magnetically controlled, the curtain being 
retained in the box by an electric circuit. 
The moment this circuit is interrupted the 
curtain falls automatically, The interrup- 
tion of the circuit is caused by the cracking 
of the window pane, which breaks a frame 
of ribbon foil on the window in the same 
manner as is now so common for setting 
off an electric alarm bell. The new curtain 
can be used in connection with the old 
standard alarm bell. Fig. 1 and Fig. 2 show 
two views of the device. 





A Touch of Spring in the Window 





(Continued from first column) 


The bench with the dish of flowers will 
add to the beauty of the display, as well as 
take it out of the ordinary class used by the 
jeweler. The setting, composed of panels 
decorated with the floral festoons may be 
used without the bench, or with any 
arrangement of steps, pyramids or billows 
the jeweler desires to construct. 

The settings suggested for the use of the 
jeweler are out of the ordinary in this, 
that the jeweler does not often use such 
settings. That their use will attract atten- 
tion to the window cannot be denied. That 
the merchandise displayed in windows hav- 
ing such a setting will be seen is perfectly 
obvious. 








A young Kitchener schoolma’am boarder 
was a stout, jolly girl and rather broad 
from rear view. She had kindly consented 
to look after nine-year-old Jack, while his 
mother took a week’s holiday. Of course, 
Jack had to be spanked occasionally, and the 
teacher was quite equal to the task. Jack 
didn’t mind it when he had his “knickers” 
on, but sometimes the only pants he was 
allowed to wear was the pair that Nature 
gave him. One day she turned him over 
the knee, and as she applied the shingle, he 
remarked: “O-o-h gee! spank easy, it stings 
awful on the bare, bare place.” “It will do 
you good,” said the teacher, as she paused 
a moment; “it will make the bare place 
grow.” “Gee,” said Jack, “you must a-got a 
lot of spankins when you was small.” And 
poor Jack couldn’t understand why” she 
spanked him harder. 
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(THERE is probably no other month in 
the year when the patriotic spirit is so 
strongly felt by the native American as in 
February, the birth month of the father of 
his country, George Washington, and 
Abraham Lincoln, the savior of his country. 
It is fitting, therefore, that the jewelers 
of the United States show their loyalty to 
their country on the anniversaries of the 
birth dates of these two important figures 
in the history of its beginning and con- 
tinuation, 

The jeweler need not go to. a lot of ex- 
pense for elaborate decorative materials, 
but as a rule, what he does use should be 
of good quality and suitable for use in the 
window showing expensive and _ costly 
articles of jewelry. At the same time, the 
short time in which the decoratives are to 
be used makes it impossible for some, who 
could not stand the expense, to have dis- 
plays in ‘which expensive patriotic ma- 
terials are used. The idea presented to 
the on-looker and the passerby is what 
counts, more than the cost of the decorative 
materials, 

In planning a Washington window dis- 
play the jeweler has the choice of much 
material to use that is suitable. Any 
patriotic design, such as a shield, a flag, 
the tri-colored bunting, army and navy in- 
signia and symbols, etc., are all suitable for 
this occasion. Besides these there are the 
symbols so often associated with the time 
in which Washington lived, such as all 
Colonial arts and crafts, pictures and 
antiques of that time, etc., and the more 
particular symbols so closely associated 
with the great man’s personal life, such as 
the hatchet and the cherry tree. 

The variety counter of a department store 
or the stationer, and the five and ten cent 
stores where these are located all are a 
veritable mine of suitable materials for 
displays peculiar to this occasion, Here 
will be found ready to use decoratives that 
are inexpensive and most suitable and sug- 
gestive. The favors and decorations used 
at Washington dinners and social functions 
are suitable for distribution on the floor of 
the window among the articles displayed, 
and will add much to the window’s attrac- 
tiveness. 

The window design illustrated in Fig. 1 
is easily constructed by the jeweler. Some 
of the decoratives made for these settings 
may be laid aside after they are taken from 
the windows and later used in the Decora- 
tion Day display, or the Fourth of July 
display, 

The central figure in the design is a pic- 
ture of Washington framed with the stars 


and stripes. It is all right to drape a flag 
over a picture of Washington in the win- 
dow display. It is being done by many 
others. Therein lies the only objection to 
their use by the jeweler. He should strive 
to have something different to that of his 
fellow jewelers. 

The frame of this picture can be made of 
wall board cut about ten inches deep. 
Crepe paper with white stars on a blue 
ground can be purchased and used for the 
starry field. Alternate stripes of white and 
red will complete the rest of the frame. 
Flowers and foliage may be shown peeping 
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out from behind the frame if desired. A 
round shield with an un-framed picture of 
Washington attached to it may be used 
instead of a framed picture and the patriotic 
frame. 


The pilasters, or narrow panels at the 
sides of the background are composed of 
wall board, as are also the shields mounted 
on the panels. These shields may be 
painted with patriotic colors or covered 
with crepe paper, in the manner suggested 
for the patriotic frame. 

The wreaths may be purchased or rented 
from a friendly florist. These wreaths 
composed of dried leaves may be laid away 
and used again, as already suggested. 

The window illustrated in Fig. 2 is de- 
signed to use the pictures of both Wash- 
ington and Lincoln. These are hung at the 
sides of the shield filling the spaces there. 

The shield is built as already explained. 
The eagle may be purchased, papier mache 
representations being procurable in many 
suitable designs and sizes. If the jeweler 
does not wish to go to this expense he 
may cut one out of heavy card board or 
wall board. There are few lines necessary 
to make it appear in relief, such as the 
eye and the feathers composing the wings. 
A conventional design is best for this pur- 
pose as it is easiest represented with few 
lines. 


A red, white and blue silk ribbon is 
draped from the bill of the eagle to the 
corners of the frames of the two pictures, 
a rosette or boy made at that point and 
fastened there, the remaining part of the 
ribbon hanging down one side, or draped 
over the top of the pictures. 

Framed pictures of these two famous 
men may be set upon the floor instead of 
being hung on the wall, the ribbon being 
carried to the frames there in a similar 
manner, Busts may also be used, either 
set on the floor or upon pedestals. When 
the pedestal is used a small silk flag may be 
draped around the pedestal, and a wreath 
or a few sprigs of evergreen, or sprays of 
foliage may be laid at the base of the 
pedestal. 

Very often the picture of the president 
contemporary with the display is included 
in the decorations of these patriotic win- 
dows. This is fitting and very proper and 
commendable. In Fig. 3 a window design 
is suggested that includes the three pic- 
tures, that is, those of Washington, Lin- 
coln and Harding. Washington’s picture 
should appear at the left, Harding’s in the 
center and Lincoln’s at the right. These 
pictures may be framed with the same kind 
of frame as shown in Fig. 1, or the frames 
may be smothered with foliage. 


The design at the top of this window is 
capable of construction in a variety of ways. 
The center of the design represents the 
Capitol building at Washington. It is cut 
out of wall board in silhouette form. It 
may be painted black or left white. The 
flags may be draped as shown, the poles 
crossing at the back of the Capitol. The 
flags and Capitol may be combined in the 
design and cut out of wall board, the de- 
tails of the Capitol being painted in, as 
well as the stars and stripes of the flags. 
Where suitable flags are obtainable they 
may be draped as shown much easier than 
the wall board designs can be made, and 
the decorations will require less time to 
prepare and set up. 

The arch is constructed of wall board, 
although boards may be used for the same 
purpose. This may be covered with the 
red, white and blue, or left plain in grey 
or some neutral tint. 


Some jewelers have questioned the value 
of these symbolic displays. It is, perhaps, 
a matter of feeling as much as anything. 
One feels the patriotic spirit stirring within 
and desires to express it in some tangible 
manner. The patriotic window display is 
an outlet for the feeling which is sure to 
bring about its own reward. 
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Business-building Plans for 1922 


Constructive Selling Suggestions— Direct Appeal Methods 
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T being anticipated and prophesied in the 

majority of instances that the somewhat 
mutable conditions of the past year are 
tu give way to a revival of business, it 
suggests that every progressive merchant and 
business man take full advantage of every 
business building opportunity. 

Advertising and salesmanship while count- 
ing most important in the restoration of 
business does not represent the entire an- 
swer. The successful merchant of 1922 
will necessarily have to be quite up to date 
in all factors that contribute to success. 

Constructive suggestion introduced 
through advertising, salesmanship, window 
exhibition and other merchandising methods 
represents to the ambitious merchant good 
business building opportunity. Not selling 
suggestion but buying suggestion. 

Consider the jeweler who, desirous of dis- 
posing of a large stock of vacuum bottles, 
depended almost entirely on suggestion. 
Instead of being content with a prominent 
window display and liberal newspaper at- 
tention he went at the matter quite thor- 
oughly from a buying suggestion viewpoint. 
First he called his sales people together and 
suggested to them the various ways by 
which sales of vacuum bottles could be 
created and stimulated. He built his news- 
paper advertisements around suggestive uses 
of vacuum bottles instead of having such 
advertisements mere announcements or de- 
scriptions. He widened his advertising ef, 
forts to include direct appeal specialties, 
such as a blotter picturing a_ bottle, 
and copy included descriptive of its use. 
These blotters were distributed to places 
where their suggestion was most helpful— 
clubs, parish houses, hotels, garages and 
other points where users of vacuum bottles 
gathered. To new automobile registrants 
he sent a letter suggesting the value of a 
bottle to complete automobile equipment. 

His window displays were not mere dis- 
plays but practical suggestions that stimu- 
lated buying eensideration. One of his best 
and most impressive window exhibits was 
the one arranged as follows: The floor 
space of his window was covered with a 
large flat piece of cardboard slightly elevated 
to face the street. This cardboard was 
covered with an enlarged map indicating the 
territory of his city and adjacent places of 
attraction that could be easily reached by 
automobile. The various automobile roads 
and points of interest were shown on this 
map by large black lines. In the exact 
center a two quart vacuum bottle was 
placed and this small placard allowed to 
rest against it bearing these words “Trips 
the vacuum bottle made possible without loss 
of time.” Around the edges of the map were 
smaller placards that gave the distance and 
time to reach some of the important and 


more attractive places so indicated. The 
results of these suggestive plans brought 
response to this jeweler which fully justi- 
fied the effort expended. 


(THERE are many ways that business can 

be built up by suggestion practically 
conveyed. There is one business building 
feature which invites in its possibilities more 
attention on the part of jewelers and other 
merchants. It is in the way of newspaper 
publicity—not advertising. By this is meant 
items and articles of interest on the subject 
of jewelry and affiliated articles. While a 
certain amount of such publicity is pub- 
lished through the regular channels it 
would be to the advantage of your profes- 
sion and personal business if even more 
space was devoted on the subject. 

Every jeweler has an opportunity to as- 
sist his own business in this manner by pro- 
viding his local newspaper with photographs, 
items and articles concerning matters of 
general interest, such as new discoveries® in 
certain mines, unique methods of transport- 
ing certain valuables, or discoveries made in 
the way of scrapping gold or other products. 
Then there are personal news that can be 
included regarding the activities of- promi- 
nent jewelers or prominent jewelry houses. 
Personals concerning your own jewelry 
store or any of its employees all tend in their 
publication to bring the name of your busi- 
ness before the public with just so much 
more intensity. You will find that your 
newspaper will gladly co-operate in the pub- 
lication of anything of general interest, 
particularly when reminded of your response 
as an advertiser. 


Anything that serves as a reminder of 
the place from where it is issued accom- 
plishes in a measure a certain amount of ad- 
vertising through the medium of its sug- 
gestive powers. An example of good con- 
structive effort along this particular endeav- 
or is to be found in the plan followed by 
one New England jeweler in the adoption 
of one tint—a light green—for all the paper 
used in his store. This plan has also been 
followed successfully by merchants in other 
lines. He uses a light green tinted paper for 
his letterheads, billheads, envelopes and even 
in the way of his wrapping paper, boxes, 
tissue paper and other similar needs. Hav- 
ing followed this plan for several years 
the green tint is associated with his store 
and its appearance or arrival immediately 
suggests to the recipient his name. In ad- 
dition to this there are other advantages 
in selecting one tint as it brings about a 
uniformity in the way of printing and order- 
ing that is easy to follow. But in its sug- 
gestive powers it accomplishes much the 
same as does a trademark or certain char- 
acteristic designs such as many of our large 


national advertisers consistently follow. Such 
plans have a “glance value” worth consider- 
ing. 


N another direction but along the same 

plan of thought there is a merchant who 
arranges to have his window decorations 
changed regularly once every two weeks. 
This fact he advertises both by a card in 
his windows and also in his newspaper ad- 
vertisements, and near the termination of 
the two weeks always includes some line 
suggesting that the reader be alert and 
watch for the new window layout due the 
week following or at the proper time. This 
has created in the minds of his customers 
and shoppers in general a definite knowledge 
as to just when the latest displays can be 
found in his store and a certain amount of 
anticipation is so cultivated that has a buy- 
ing value. 

Another suggestion that has not been as 
fully developed in the jewelry line as in some 
others is that of several jewelers in various 
towns and even in the same cities grouping 
together for the display of certain types 
of articles at certain definite periods. For 
example, one wholesale dealer recently in- 
duced ten or twelve jewelers in nearby towns 
to exhibit his product all at the same time. 
This produced repeated suggestion to a 
certain number of people who had gccasion 
to observe the same article displayed in 
several places. A similar result only with 
even better and more pronounced effect can 
be achieved by following stich a plan in 
one city. If all jewelers in one city were 
to concentrate for one week on the display 
of silver the results ‘ollowing would be of 
mutual benefit and result in buying co- 


operation instead of selling competition. 


N a similar manner suggestion can be 

introduced as an efficient means of col- 
lecting bills. In fact, it has been the ex- 
perience of many merchants and business 
houses that collections can be encouraged 
far better by suggestive persuasion instead 
of by dunning. For example, one dealer 
as a deviation instead of mailing out a series 
of duplicate bills with the usual form letter 
as a reminder enclosed with each bill sent 
out a small leaflet bearing the words and 
musical notes to the tune of “Coming 
Through.” The following words were 
printed underneath the musical strain: 


If a Body Trust a Body 
And Fail to Get Prompt Pay; 
May a Body Ask a Body 
Please Remit Today? 


Another dealer employing suggestion as 
a means of stimulating delinquent payments 
mailed out to all customers having small 
amounts a miniature envelope containing a 
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small miniature bill. He included a card 
referring to the matter as a “small one” 
and won a response through this original 
suggestion which otherwise might not have 
been secured. Another jeweler who pos- 
sessed the name of Jack employed collec- 
tion suggestion in the distribution of a small 
blotter which can be enclosed in an envelope 
and bearing these words: 


This is the Blotter to Blot the Check 
To Pay for the Goods that Jack Sold 


One of the best collection suggestions, ad- 
vises one jeweler, is the practice of having 
all clerks refrain from the easy statement 
when making a sale of—“You can pay for 
this any time.” His rule is not to extend 
credit unless asked for or absolutely essen- 
tial to the sale, and he believes many tardy 
bills are the result of suggestion on the part 
of salesmen that the goods can be paid for 
at any time. This he believes can be well 
avoided through caution on this practice. 
A GOOD study of buying suggestion can 

be found in a review of many of our 
well known national advertisements. These 
advertisements do not merely describe but 
suggest in their copy and illustrations vari- 
ous practical uses of their products that in- 
spire their acquisition. 

Anything that will impress your buyers 
with service, character, quality and dependa- 
bility is worth cultivating. Eccentric and 
theatrical methods are not recommended. 
The year 1922 calls for constructive meth- 
ods, alert salesmanship and practical sug- 
gestion. The Rotary Clubs of the United 
States are endeavoring to restore prosperity 
through the suggestion of prosperity itself 
on all the billboards throughout the United 
States. One of our recent large advertisers 
added further evidence to the value of sug- 
gestion in 1922 business building when he 
said, “The easiest way to get co-operation 
is by suggestion. A command automatical- 
ly breeds rebellion.”"—C. T. H. 








An Irish sheriff got a writ to serve on 
a young widow, and on coming into her 
presence he said, “Madam, I have an attach- 
ment for you.” “My dear sir,” she said, 
blushing, “your attachment is reciprocated.” 
“You don’t understand me. You must 
proceed to court,” said the sheriff. “Well, 
I know ’tis leap-year, but I prefer to let 
you do the courting yourself. Men are much 
better at that than women.” “Mrs. P.—, 
this is no time for fooling. The justice is 
waiting.” “The justice waiting! Well, I 
suppose I must go; but the thing is so 
sudden, and besides, I’d prefer a priest to 
do it.” 





The new guard was not familiar with a 
certain railway run in Wales. Came a 
station which rejoiced in the name Llan- 
fairfechanpwllgogerych. For a few minutes 
he stood looking at the signboard in mute 
helplessness. Then pointing to the board, 
and waving his other arm toward the car- 
riages, he called, “If there’s anybody there 
for here, this is it!”—Western Christian 
Advocate, Cincinnati. 
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In vain the dealer tried to close that 
particular sale. It was the customer’s first 
car, and the largest money purchase he 
had ever made except his home. He was a 
newspaper editor by profession, and utterly 
lacking in mechanica] sense. That was the 
trouble. He had a mind full of stories 
about break-downs and costly repairs, and 
was afraid the car wouldn’t stand up in 
service. 

One day he dropped into the garage 
while the dealer was out. Frank, the re- 
pairman, was re-lining a service brake. The 
newspaper man got to talking with him. 
Frank hasn’t the first instinct of a salesman, 
yet he closed the sale without knowing it 
simply by saying that they put mighty good 
material into the car the newspaper man 
was considering. Frank gave no mechanical 
details. He just said that, as a mechanic, 
in overhauling and repairing all sorts of 
cars, he always found this particular car 
had mighty good material in it. A sales- 
man saying the same thing would have been 
suspected of self-interest. but Frank, in his 
greasy overalls, spoke as a workman without 
a sales motive, a man who ought to know, 
and whose straightforward way of speaking 
created confidence. When the dealer him- 
self came in a few minutes later, the editor 
wrote his check and was taken out to learn 
how to drive. 

The present-day merchant is no longer 
a craftsman who makes the stuff he sells. 
But in many lines he is still looked upon 
by customers as a technical expert. They 
do not expect him to build an automobile, 
an electric motor, a suit of clothes, or a 
shoe. But they do expect him to know when 
such things are built right, of good material, 
and in that expectation there are selling ad- 
vantages for every retail merchant and his 
clerks. 

A great deal of present-day merchandise 
is technical in  character—automobiles, 
watches, electric apparatus, home conven- 
iences and labor-saving devices, farm im- 
plements, building materials. Such com- 
modities usually call for a considerable 
investment by the purchaser. The customer 
has neither the knowledge nor the time to 
pass upon their technical merits. He is 
willing to spend his money if they will do the 
work, and he depends upon the dealer to 
see that he gets value and service. If the 
retailer takes this responsibility, he makes 
it the basis of selling, he stands in the 
relation of a technical adviser as well as a 
merchant. 

Other kinds of merchandise, apparently 
simple every-day staples of moderate cost, 
also have their technical selling advantages. 
Purity of ingredients, wholesomeness, and 
even safety to health and life, are technical 


considerations in the merchandise of the 
grocer, butcher, baker and druggist. 

As an illustration, take the relation be- 
tween a jeweler and the owner of a fine 
watch—but purely as an illustration, be- 
cause the same relation will be found in 
many other lines. The customer’s watch is 
worth, say, $100 or more. Perhaps it has 
additional value because it was a gift or a 
memento. He takes pride in its accuracy, 
beauty and service, but knows nothing about 
its mechanism. He brings it to the jeweler 
for regulation, cleaning, repairs. The jew- 
eler is, to him, a trained specialist, com- 
parable with a physician or a chemist. His 
confidence in him must be more or less 
blind. Putting the watch in good shape is 
not all the jeweler can do for his customer. 
He may comment upon its workmanship, 
make suggestions for keeping it in good 
condition, and out of his technical knowledge 
of horology make that time-piece more 
valuable in its owner’s eyes. At the same 
time he makes his own technical knowledge 
and skill more valuable in the customer’s 
eyes, and gives him confidence in anything 
he might have to say about his own mer- 
chandise. Should that customer later want 
to purchase another watch, or some jewels 
or silverware, this confidence will lead him 
to choose goods of a-higher value than 
would be the case if he were dealing simply 
with a salesman. For the salesman, lacking 
this background of technical confidence, 
would instinctively work to make the pur- 
chase as large as possible, while the cus- 
tomer would think chiefly of price. 

The fish dealer is building the same back- 
ground of confidence, and increasing his 
sales when he suggests ways of cooking 
different kinds of fish, and so on through 
practically every kind of retail business. 
The public expects the merchant to know 
his merchandise as a specialist, welcomes 
his counsel and suggestions, and trusts him 
more and more as these prove to be sound, 
and lead to good results. 

Unfortunately, the sales and _ technical 
sides of a retail business may be kept sep- 
arate. The technical man lacks sales ability, 
and even contact with customers, like the 
repair man in a jewelry story who fixes 
an old watch, but never shows a customer 
new time-pieces. The salesman may have 
no technical knowledge, being unable to 
give a customer the simplest suggestion in 
matters of operation or repairs, or explain 
why a higher price for a better grade of 
merchandise is justified by better workman- 
ship or materials. 

To increase the opportunities of the tech- 
nical man for selling and contacts with 
customers, and to increase the technical 


knowledge of sales people, is to strengthen 
customer confidence through greater cus- 
tomer service. 
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Ansonia Clock Co. New Haven Clock Co. 
Gilbert Clock Co. Waterbury Clock Co. 
Joseph Fahys & Co. Watches and Watch Cases 
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Arrow Manufacturing Co. 
77-89 Wooster St. New York City 


Manufacturers of 
the better grade 


Jewelry Boxes, 
Cases Trays 
Window Displays 

etc. 


























EWELERS’ Show Case and Window 
Display Trays that reflect the full value 

of the merchandise they contain. Every arti- 
cle made from the best material obtainable. 


Learn about our wonderful complete line. 
Write for price list and FREE Catalog 
No. 26. 


Western Tray & Case Co. 
Established 1864 
429 Plum Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Jewelers’ Show Case and Window Display Trays 
Wholesale Jewelers’ Trunks, Telescopes, Trays and Cases 

















You can have your 


Jewelry Displays 


made better and cheaper to Original 
Designs by the house of Quality Displays, 
the 


Paul Stierle Co., Ine. 
Providence, R. I. 


Expert Designers will create special dis- 
plays for any style jewelry or novelties 


Assortment Pads for Premium Trade 
and Sales Boards Our Specialty 
Try Our 
Printing and Card Cutting Department 


for your requirements in jewelry and tissue 
cards and multi-colored display cards. It will 
satisfy you. 


PROMPTEST SERVICE 
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Practical Publicity for the Retailer. 








Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by Robert Francis Nattan. 

















Advertising Brought a Generally Satisfac- 
tory Business 

EPORTS from different parts of the 

country indicate that jewelers generally 

did a very satisfactory business. Some 





Hundreds of 
Gifts Under 


Twenty-Five 
Dollars 


Silversmiths and 
Goldsmiths for 
Nearly 100 Years 


THE 


GORHAM 


COMPANY 


FIFTH AVENUE 
AT 36tTn STREET 
17 MAIDEN LANE 
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TO COUNTERACT ANY IMPRESSION 
OF HIGH PRICES 


even report that their business exceeded 
that of 1920. Prices were generally re- 
duced and many well known jewelers who 
have seldom advertised reduced prices did 
so with emphasis in their newspaper ad- 


vertisements. A great amount of stock 
which had been on hand was moved with 
the result that business starts this year in 
a generally healthy condition. Co-operative 
advertising, emphasis of the lasting value of 
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348 Washington St. Morgan Bidg. 
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GOOD ADVICE 


jewelry combined with a generous amount 
of individual advertising certainly brought 
excellent results. 

A marked impetus has already been given 
to building in many sections of the country 
and this will have a beneficial effect on the 
jewelry business. New homes will require 
many necessities carried by the jeweler 
such as silverware, cut glass, lamps, art 
goods, etc., etc. The enterprising jewelry 
advertiser will make suitable suggestions 


Cheap Diamonds— 
pom ve Words 


2 mi . 
P 2 Bly Pisce. 
4 Tuipstrast 
irae Je C. SIPE vate 


Importer of Fine Diamonds, 2nd floor, 18, N. Meridian 
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along these lines and forward to a well 
selected list. 
February Selling Events—Jewelry the 
Great Gift of Love 


The month of February has one par- 
ticularly desirable selling event, that is, 


Fine Blue White Diamonds 


A beautiful blue white gem is a treasure cote of any lady’s am- 
pea fl to —- aie ene al of a brilliant, perfectly cut dia- 
mond is something t and @ posse: 

of no matter how long one 5 hes Us = eae 


Ours is a Quality Store 


Di ements pos our “fy and poste, exe of are at Dhan ak of 
arly Apnoys aa mor and more ‘rare 

yo on advancing in it alo Only 
ones esciees quality depreciate in valle. or ie igh ae imation at 


Visit our store where Quality always predominates. 


Ruh- 
ett tld 


63 South Main Street Fond di T4e/Wutrasin 








FEATURES THE BEST STONES AS THE BEST 
INVESTMENT 


Valentine’s Day, for which suitable tokens 
of affection should be advertised. Jewelers 
do not always use enough imagination in 
their advertising, otherwise gross sales 
would be greater. The expression “token 
of affection” is used advisedly for what more 
admirable “gift of love’ can be found than 
jewelry. 

Valentine’s Day offers the jeweler an 
occasion on which to show why such 
tokens of affection or gifts of love, if you 
prefer, should be given to the wife, to the 
sweetheart, to the husband, to the niece, the 


To the Sienetiieits 
of Corning 


Your Jeweles will gladly belp you with your gift selections 
Trained Pr long experience, you can be assured that his judg- 
gent is correct—his suggestions appropriate. . Jewelry is beau- 
titul, enduring and of lasting intrinsic value. In price it is suit- 
oble to ev a gilt requirefnen:.’ Feel free to vient any Jeweler's 

for suggestions. 
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JEWELRY 
GIFTS THAT LAST 


Let Your Jeweler Be Your Gift Counselor 


The Jewelers of Corning 
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w. BR BARNES 
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Diamonds, Pearls, Gems, Jeweiry, Watches, Clocks, Silverware 











oes RERREEE Sony ISLE AO 
COOPERATIVE ADVERTISING EMPHASIZING 


THE LASTING VALUE OF JEWELRY 


nephew or even to the baby, for the artistic 
jewelry craftsman has had the needs of all 
these in mind in designing various kinds of 
appropriate little gifts of love. 

What can one give the baby? Numerous 
things, from a tiny ring to a silver porringer. 
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Diamond Cluster Rings 


As an introductory offer we will sell these 


fine DIAMOND CLUSTER RINGS 


Represents a set with SEVEN (7) BLUE WHITE DIA- 
Solitaire MONDS in a Platinum Cluster Setting, 14K Fancy SPECIAL 


once mined White Gold Ring Mounting. $ 40% 
Complete at $40.00!!! 


J OSEP H MILLER Maker of Diamond Jewelry “aur ORLEANS LA. 
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= Whenever vou need a chronograph or a timer. We - 
a” specialize in: :. 
a SPORTING TIMERS o 
= MECHANICAL TIMERS . 
a” CHRONOGRAPHS, ETC. . 
_ We are sole agents in the U. S. for the “CON- - 
L| TETOUT,” the only chronograph on the market |i 
Pa which registers 12 hours (see illustration). . 
x “. 
" ARISTO WATCH CO., Inc. # 
a‘. Importers and Manufacturers 2" 
a” 12 John Street New York City 
a” beer SEND FOR SPECIAL PAMPHLET a 
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WIGGERS & FROELICK, Inc. 
TRAYS AND SAMPLE CASES 


for Jewelry, Silverware, Optical Goods, Etc. 
The policy that has satisfied our patrons since 1863 still domina’es this business 





8 Catherine St., at Chatham Sq. =: orp oor: ot: New York 


Tel. Orchard 1156 








MADE IN ALL METALS; ALL COLORS, RIBBON, TINSEL OR LEATHER 
TRADE — SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST We Offer: 


|K PRICE— 


QUALITY— 
MARK KAHN BROBS., 372 E. 138th ST.,. NEW YORK = fast SERVICE— 
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A cute little heart shaped locket on a gold 
chain might be given as the baby girl’s first 
necklace or first locket. Suggest this. 
Think of the parents’ appreciation and the 
myriad thoughts of pleasing sentiment sur- 
rounding such a gift. A little keepsake of 
that kind would be kept for years and dis- 


The Return of Earrings 


HE retorn of earrings permits expression of 
individuality. 
Our display is unusual but correct. There are 
attractive combinations in diamonds aud semi- 
precious stones, and long pendant earring# with 
necklaces to match in carved Jade, Lapis lazuli, 
Amethyst, Topaz and Onyx 


Supreme in Quality Extreme in Value 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & Co.inc. 


Cor. West & WASHINGTON STS. 





ENTICING 


played later on to the then matured young 
lady when she receives a more pretentious 
necklace from her fiance. 

There is a world of romance in the selling 
of jewelry. Jewelry is already wanted by 
a great many people—all that is necessary 
is to use a little imagination and to suggest 


BOVE, we show a rich mirror black Porcelain 
Lamp for a special holiday price of 
Complete with 22-inch pl sited 





No description will do this yo mply m: o 
sec ft to appreciate the value alize the nda aptubs 
of this Lamp to almost any isterior 

It is well worth your while to visit our Lamp 
partment on the ond floo He you wi 
pleasing and as unique @ collection as can be 
Chinese Porcelains suitable for Lamp Bares 

The sizes end color! eee are sufficiently varied to 
please discriminatmg taste 





The values will su oan: you 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & Co.inc 


Cor West & W*sHINGTON STS. 





GOOD SIDE-LINE WELL FEATURED 


its uses, sentimental or otherwise, as already 
outlined, 


Stimulating Easter Business 

The Easter wedding offers another profit- 
able opportunity to the retailer with vision. 
Carry merchandise appropriate for the sea- 
son. There are over 16,000,000 Roman 
Catholics in the United States—and many 
of other denominations—all good prospects 
for rosary beads with gold and silver chains 
and crucifixes and colored stones. There 
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is no reason why a rosary made up of the 
recipient’s birth month stone might not be 
given very appropriately. A suggestion to 
the public would help in this line. Very 
dainty little rosary beads made of solid 
silver, cross and all, may be obtained in a 
little silver locket on the back of which 
may be engraved the recipient’s monogram. 
On the cover of the locket are daintily en- 
graved Easter lilies, 

The secret of successful merchandising is 
to make selling events or to take advantage 
of the occasions which arise throughout the 
whole year. As mentioned in these columns 
before, it will be found profitable to secure 
the services of some one with imagination 
to write your copy for you if you have not 
time nor the aptitude to do it yourself. 
Anyone can buy stock and place it on the 
store shelves, but it takes brains to buy 
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the feet — 
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—and thousands of other articles of equal beauty and merit are to 
be seen wil at Mhesan 
We 





Perfect Blue-White Diamonds for Holiday Gifts 


Je raqunte planmum and white sed 





Service Made Possible by Our Factory Facilities 


Untay clone time Tuesdey, Decegnber 20, we will accept | Unul cleume time. Wednesda 
. log aad mW ine ate 
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pe Every Evening 2969 7290 Mission | 0§ 
Until Chr 


ntl Between If th amd IFth Streets 


Send for Wedding 
Ring Booklet 


EXCELLENT CAPTION BUT CUTS TOO BLACK 


the right kind of stock and imagination to 
sell it after it is bought. 


Current Advertising 


To disabuse the public’s mind of any no- 
tion that its store carries only high priced 
merchandise was the purpose of the ad- 
vertisement used by the Gorham Co. just 
before the Christmas season, in a space of 
seven inches, single column, 

A great part of the buying public, even 
today, is timid about going to the retail 
jeweler for inexpensive gifts because the 
jeweler himself has not made it clear that 
suitable gifts may be obtained at prices to 
suit every purse. If the jeweler in his ad- 
vertising would use more effort to show the 
public that he carries better gifts at better 
prices, he will make his store a larger mar- 
ket place for timely gifts and his business 
will be less seasonal. The public will go to 
him for many well known, nationally adver- 
tised products which it now buys in sta- 
tionery stores, hardware stores, department 
stores and cigar stores. 
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“Buy diamonds from the diamond spe- 
cialist” makes a good catch phrase for the 
advertisement of Felix Block, Portland, 
Ore., reduced from a space of five inches, 
double column, 

J. C. Sipe, of Indianapolis, Ind., has a 
very catchy slogan, “If you have the girl 
we have the ring.” This informative copy 
will do much to save the sane from the 
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Bar Pins . Ear Rings 

Fashion's latest decree, 
14h gold, plain or set 
vite lowe prices 96 


Bar Pins in 14k gold, “yf An 
sho 14h gold with - 
platinum overlay, set Extra- 
with genuine sapphires, | ~ 
pearls, amethysts; many ordinary 
Special values. $7.800p. gf Val 
Bphciel, diamond ber alue at 
pin, solig gold with 18% $5 
white gold overlay, fine 

lacowork desten 
mounted with fine ide 
mond, $10 
Ber Pine tn ¢ 
wr, moneted with tiny 


thinenages, special 
wobuss at Ob and 68 


Bar Drops tn Smart, 
designs, set with me 
‘oritations of jet, jade 
and apis. $3 to $10. 


Bracelets 


Bracelets and Bangles to 
14h gold, engine torned 






@nd lustre — guar- 
anteed in or y 
way. Solid 











and up to $20. An and many mounted 

eapectally interesting with precios stones, 
splay. He 2 Prices $8 to $180, 
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Costume Other Necklaces, tmitation pearl, jade and 
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COSTUME JEWELRY AT MODERATE PRICES 


wiles of unscrupulous diamond dealers. 
Diamonds, of ,course, should be bought only 
from a jeweler in whom the buyer has con- 









Modernizing 


Old Jewelry 


Has it occurred to you that, without ‘going to 
much expense, you might have your old-style > 
jewelry rebuilt into just such handsome Rings =F 
and Bar Pins and La Vallieres as you see on | 

display in our windows? Itisafact. Many an 
old brooch or pair of earrings or ring that has 3 
‘been lying unused in some safe deposit vault - 
for years, perhaps, is now giving splendid, 
satisfying service because the owner heard of AQE 
the special department the Geo. D, Davidson 4Q 

Co. has for this kind of work. 7 


At your leteure bring in your old-style jewels * ~ 
and let us picture to you, while you walt, the 
many atfactive ways in which we can rebuild 
them. 


‘The designing service le free and you will # 
find our prices for the remodeling very reason- 
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F ae D. Davidson Co. | 


“A Confidence-Inspiring Jewelry Store” 
445 South Spring St. 


MODERNIZED 


JEWELRY 


STRONGLY EMPHASIZED 
fidence and retailers should emphasize this. 

Another convincing form of diamond ad- 
vertising is used by the Ruh-Kemnitz Co. 
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Keen Point 


Propel and Repel 
Double Action 









Descriptive folder 
on request 





Manufacturer of 


Lingerie Clips, Buckles 











Knives, Etc. 
O. R. Johnson Co. 
Auburn Providence, R. L. 























IFRED MELCHER 


Manufacturer of Diamond Mountings. Special order work 
71 Wassau Street, Wew York 
































W. R. BROWN & CO. 
Makers of 
MOUNTINGS AND DIAMOND JEWELRY 


170 Broadway 
New York 







SPECIAL ORDER WORK 























Silverware — Bronzes — Metal Artware — Bags 


We Repair, Replate and Refinish and “> kind of Bag-~Mesh Bags, Bead Bags 


Velvet Bags, Leather Bags. 







deliver to you just like new. 


Our factory is equipped with most modern machinery, operated by experienced men. If an article can 
be repaired, we can do it. Every job is guaranteed. We furnish an estimate before the work is done if 
desired. 


Give Your Customers a Better Service—Use Our Shop 


| GILBERTSON & SON Silversmiths S23" Uhr 
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Fond du Lac, Wis., in a space of seven 
and a half inches, double column. 

The co-operative advertising done by the 
jewelers of Corning is exemplified in an 
advertisement which originally occupied a 
space of 9% inches, double column. Co- 
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UNIQUE COPY 


operative advertising of this kind was used 
quite extensively during the past season. 

Silver at prices from 75c. up is featured 
in an advertisement used during the holiday 
season by the Ernsting Co., 
The ad occupied 13% inches, five columns 
wide. 

“The return of earrings” is a_ timely 
phrase introducing a well written advertise- 
ment by Bigelow-Kennard & Co., Boston, 
Mass. Earrings with necklaces to match 
make a gift that is quite saleable and worth 
featuring. The merchandise should be 
shown in dainty boxes in the show window 





GIFTS THAT LAST 


1 Stoessel’s 


for Gifts. of Lasting 
Satisfaction and f 
Pleasure 


FTA \ To Sole Your Gift Problems Stoessel:tmustwse Jeweler 
Ask Mractoesse} em hind ot Center, 
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ODD COMBINATION—TOO MUCH VARIETY 


while the advertising is running in the news- 
paper, 

The same concern makes an appeal to 
home lovers by advertising a rich mirror 
black porcelain lamp, at $65. 

In line with the belief that many buyers 
would purchase inexpensive gifts during the 
Past season, the Smith, Patterson Co., Bos- 
ton, advertised a well chosen variety of 
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San Diego, Cal. - 








jewelry at prices from 50 cents up. The 
advertisement was used in a space of 13% 
inches, four columns wide. 

Granat Bros., in a space of 15 inches, four 
columns wide, use an announcement with a 
very timely illustration, The whole announ- 
cement is well set and well displayed. 

“Costume jewelry” is the apt catch 
phrase of a neat advertisement used by the 
Smith Patterson Co., Boston, Mass., in a 
space of 8% inches, three columns wide. A 
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‘THE HALLMARE STORE” “THE HALLMARK STORE’ 





“SPECIALS” TO SUIT EVERY PURSE 


SILVER 


special necklace is featured at $5.00 with 
solid gold spring lock clasp. 
Allen B. Farmer, of the same city, em- 
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Fine Silver Plate for Gifts 
Fine Silver Plate, widely known as “Shefficld” silver, be- 

cause heavily silver plated on hard nickel silver, 1s the highest 

type of silver plate now — -beautiful and durable 
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POPULAR PRICES HERE TOO 


phasizes, in a very unusual but attractive 
manner, the fact that he carries only pearls 
and pearl necklaces. 

The store front of the Stoessel establish- 
ment in Milwaukee, is uniquely treated in 
an advertisement reduced from 8 inches, 
double column. “Stoessel’s for Gifts of 
Lasting Satisfaction and Pleasure” is im- 
pressive but the lettering under this might 
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It is too odd 
and too difficult to read quickly. 

The advertisement of George D. David- 
son Co. with the slogan “A confidence in- 


have been greatly improved. 


spiring jewelry store” stands out boldly. 
The copy is a strong appeal for the “mod- 
ernizing of old jewelry” which is being 
featured so extensively now by retail jewel- 
ers throughout the country. 

Silver plated ware is well featured in the 
well illustrated advertisement of the Smith 
Patterson Co. The popular prices quoted 
ought to do much to increase the turn over 
in this line. 


Methods of Building Good-Will 


Among the enterprising jewelry adver- 
tisers during the past year has been 
Norbert Bertl, Newark, N. J. Mr. Bertl 
keeps continually advertising irrespective of 
conditions. He uses the newspaper, the 
movies, calendars, original cards, show 
window display material, everything in fact, 
that will efficiently stimulate business, 

One of the calendars recently distributed 
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SENT TO THE NEW BORN BABIES 
ENTERPRISING JEWELER 


BY AN 


by him was exceptionally attractive. ‘With 
each calendar he sends a card, requesting the 
recipient to acknowledge receipt. Acknowl- 
edgements have come in gratefully and pro- 
fusely, most of the writers manifesting much 
good will towards this jeweler, who, for 
several years, has been aiming to do this 
very thing—build up good will. One re- 
cipient writes him: “We wish you a Happy 
and Prosperous New Year and many more 
of them to follow.” Another says: “I am 
writing to thank you for your pretty 
calendar and I hope you have the best of 
luck for the present year.” 

Here is an acknowledgment that is 
very interesting as it is from a man who 
never purchased anything from the firm: 
“This acknowledges receipt of your pretty 
calendar, received a few days ago. While 
T have never had any occasion to purchase 
any jewelry from your concern, should the 
time come when I need anything in your 
line, I will be sure to remember you. If 
you have an extra calendar left I would 
appreciate it if you would forward it to 
Mr. of St. Thanking you 
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White Gold Mountings 


MADE IN 18-K. BELAIS WHITE GOLD | 
Rings - Brooches - Scarf Pins | 


Lavallieres - Earrings 


We also carry a complete line of solid 
gold jewelry in 10K and 14K yellow and 
green gold. 

Rings, brooches, scarf pins, lavallieres, 
earrings, Waldemar chains and cuff but- 


tons. Wonderful assortment of popular 
designs. 
American Movements and American 


Cases also on hand in gents’ and ladies’. 
Also Ladies’ Swiss Watch Bracelets. 


Write for Selection Package of Anything 
You May Need 





Prompt attention to all special orders 





Henry Davidson 
51 Maiden Lane New York 


























Our Salesmen Are 


With New Samples 
Do Not Fail to See Our Line 


3efore placing your order for 


Emblems and 


No. 0485 
14-Kt. White 


Rose Diamond 


No. 0459 Rose 
No. 0460 Green 





V 


Raised No. 0495 
Emblem 


Sold through jobbers only 


D. & N. Manufacturing Co. 


59 Page St. 


New York Office 


9-11-13 Maiden Lane 


Chicago Office 
Heyworth Bldg. 


Providence, R. I. 





Out Now 







Charms 


Wid 


4 


No. 0480 
14-Kt. White 
Rose Diamond 





No. 0476 


San Francisco Office 
704 Market St. 











TELLS TIME 
BY THE SUN 


Equipped with the most accurate Compass extant 


Special 
Note 


The SUN- 
WATCH § com- 


pass is the 


ONLY compass ff 


made which 
gives the TRUE 


direction, as it \ 


gives the varia- 
tion for all lo- 
calities in the 
country, without 
which any com- 
pass is of little 
value. 


The Ansonia 


‘Sunwatch 


“The Tickless 


Timepiece” 


is a vest pocket 


Sun-dial, adapted 








for use throughout 
the United States, 
and is invaluable 
for the use of BOY 
SCOUTS, golfers, 
hikers, hunters, 
motorists and. all 
others who are fre- 
quenters of the out- 
=) doors. 


Interesting—F ascinating—Educational 


$9 per dozen net. 


No discount. 


ANDREWS & HOLLINWOOD 


500 Fifth Ave. 


Dept. 5 


New York City 





Don't Jump Up and Run 


IT PLAYS, REPEATS and STOPS AU- 
TOMATICALLY. MOST IDEAL, unique and 
only really COMPLETE PHONOGRAPH. 


MORE MONEY MADE — LESS TIME 


PHONOGRAPH than a carload of small items. 


and GREATER 


await the 


- SELLING a 


single 
BETTER business 





FREE for 30 days’ TRIAL. 


BROOKS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


We still have some splendid territory open for COMMISSION men. 


profits progressive merchant selling 
merchandise that meets NEW condi- 
tions and present day demands of 


VALUE and highest QUALITY. 


WHY BROOKS AUTOMATIC RE- 
PEATING PHONOGRAPHS 6 stand 
alone—without competition. Their 


melodious TONE development is a 
marvel in refinement and _ perfection. 
Distinctive individuality and charming 
cabinet designs—embodied with the 
inbuilt repeating and stop device, a 
strictly exclusive “BROOKS” feature— 
the greatest achievement in the phono- 
graph field,—lastly their exceptionally 
low price—make them the STRONG- 
EST and livliest sellers. 

THINK of the convenience and pleas- 
ure of continuous music without atten- 
tion or interruption while dancing, din- 
ing or at cards. Their popularity 
has been proven by the tremendous 
sales throughout the country’ by 
JEWELERS who have awakened to 
the fact that selling PHONOGRAPHS 


is a substantial and well paying 
business. 
BE convinced of the superior sales 


possibilities of the BROOKS  line— 
RESULTS speak for themselves. LET 
US send you a SAMPLE instrument 
absolutely 


WRITE US TODAY. 


Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 
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for your kindness, I am, Yours very truly.” 

These are types of the letters received 
and they tell an interesting story of the 
result of correct advertising. 

The calendar mentioned, which is only one 
of several distributed by the jeweler is en- 
titled “The Smoker.” The original was 
painted by E. Irving Couse, an artist of 
rare ability. The picture is a faultiess por- 
trait of a perfect type of Indian manhood 
and is printed in natural colors. 

Another advertising plan adopted by Mr. 
3ertl, with much success, consists in dis- 
tributing a picture of a very winsome baby, 
entitled “Delighted.” This picture is sent 
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last week of the December business was 
only 2% behind 1920, 


Four Ways of Saying Something Worth 
While About Diamonds 

The Everlasting Diamond—We have seen 
many very old and valuable pieces of dia- 
mond jewelry which showed no evidence of 
age or loss of lustre, although they had 
shed their soft brilliancy from out the 
draperies of several generations of women 
and had been subjected to all the vicissi- 
tudes that envy and profit create. 

This remarkable stone is so constant in 
brilliancy that it may be changed repeat- 
edly from one mounting to another, as 
fashion might dictate, and to each suc- 
ceeding ornament adds its original beauty, 











edding Rings 


the same 


Wedding Bells Generations of Rings 
j Served by Bertl 
for Generations of Brides 


If the June wedding bells are 

happily justified wearing a wedd 

same shop where ma's and 
of 





st style in jewel 
ing with the family 


ringing our bride feels 
ynes from 






bought 





edding rings sol 
in step with the 

Jewelry Shop has been grow- 
Keeps up the young spirit 
ee oot Scsign 


nts and by 
rv, Bert's 
and still 








Goods, which give everlasting 





Bertl Is an Enthusiast |} 
About Fine Grade ‘omg 
Diamonds and Jewelry 


Beret werd cot buy any piace of Jowelry he would not be enthusi 
WHY! Someone would say the Tastes are diferent. 


money for inferior goods in good times, 
REMEMBER BERTL'S 
Diamond and Jewelry Shop is the place where you buy Gifts that last 
Serving Three Generations of Setisbed Costemers, 


NORBERT BERTL 
The Popular Jeweler sad Diamoad Expert 


46 SPRINGFIELD AVENUE, NEWARK 
Hall block from Court House. 











would 
= ad 
depressed times, the people are more 
a BERT 
Pp: 
peat 
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PLENTY OF HUMAN INTEREST IN THESE ADVERTISEMENTS 


out every month to the new-born baby in 
Mr. Bertl’s community. The jeweler sends 
a letter felicitating the parents and greeting 
the baby as a new citizen of Newark. 

Several types of Mr. Bertl’s newspaper 
advertising are illustrated. “Serving Three 
Generations of Satisfied Customers” is a 
slogan which he has made famous in his 
city. It is a great thing to have won the 
confidence of the buying public and that is 
what he has tried to do and has succeeded. 
The first line in the advertisement with the 
caption “‘Bertl is an Enthusiast About Fine 
Grade Diamonds and Jewelry” is impressive. 
It reads “Bertl would not buy any piece of 
jewelry he would not be enthusiastic about.” 

A quotation from a customer’s letter in 
the advertisement headed “A Lady Came to 
My Store” is also interesting. Note par- 
ticularly the significant paragraph: “There 
isn’t anything else to say, except to say 
that even if Bertl’s jewelry store were 
fifty miles away, your cordial welcome 
has made me a permanent customer.” 

Decorated wedding rings are excellently 
displayed in another advertisement, en- 
titled “Generations of Rings served by 
Bertl for Generations of Brides.” 

“Good Jewelry is a Necessity, Cheap 
Jewelry is a Luxury” makes still another 
excellent caption for the advertisement with 
the caption “Gifts That Last.” 

This jeweler’s business during last De- 
cember was only 20% behind 1920. The 





having lost none of its radiant light through 
its many years of service. 

Why shouldn’t one crave the possession 
of so wonderful a gem? 

Everyone who is normal experiences the 
impulse to possess the difficult to get, and 
the object desired, be it a diamond or a bird 
of paradise, is NOT an extravagance un- 
less the cost and effort of possession is 
greatly out of proportion to the pleasure 
and benefit derived from its use. 


Much has been written deploring the ex- 
travagance of the day and many marvel that 
a man, in the first flush of prosperity, 
should buy his wife a glorious diamond, 
rather than another wash tub, although he 
demonstrates his really sound judgment by 
investing in the only everlasting gem that 
can afford repeated pleasure to his children 
and his children’s children, 

The world has but one small diamond 
field, and some time the gems that seem 
costly today will be priceless, it may be in 
this decade or the next, but the day will 
surely come when most men will regret that 
they did not secure more diamonds when the 
cost was within the reach of a moderate in- 
come. 

We have acquired during the past few 
years an unusual collection of fine diamonds 
and diamond platinum pieces and would 
consider it a privilege to show them to any 
who might be interested. The Ernsting 
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Co., “The Store of Dependability,” San 
Diego, Cal. 

* * * 
_ BEAUTY should have a consistent set- 
ting. 

The perfect diamond of itself is a thing 
of marvelous beauty yet its lustre would 
be dimmed by a setting unhappily conceived. 

In the famous “Feagans” diamond col- 
lection are stones so perfect that the 
powerful magnifying eye-loop detects not 
the slightest flaw in their scintillating 
beauty. 

So wonderfully flawless are these brilliant 
gems—ranging from the stone of one-quar- 
ter carat and up to the diamond valued as 
high as $30,000—that there are but few 
diamond collections in this country or 
Europe that rank in importance with the 
“Feagans” collection. 

And the pre-eminent place thus occupied 
among the famous collections of the world 
is due, not alone to the perfection and 
lustre of the gems themselves, but also it 
is due to the artistic and beautiful settings 
for which the house of Feagans has ever 
been famous, 

And the fact that the “Feagans” diamond 
collection has undergone a downward re- 
vision in prices is an added incentive to the 
prospective purchaser of diamonds. 

Feagans & Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


* * Ok 


Our Diamond Display. The Diamond dis- 
play to be found in the windows of Brock 
and Company is merely suggestive of the im- 
portance of the stock of diamond and plat- 
inum jewelry which this house invariably 
maintains. 

While consistently avoiding extravagance 
of statement and questionable claims, in ac- 
cordance with the policy upon which the 
reputation of Brock and Company is based, 
we cordially invite attention to the compre- 
hensiveness of our stock, which we believe 
to be without counterpart in the Southland. 

We extend a most hearty welcome to 
residents and visitors alike to leisurely in- 
spect our offering and to avail themselves 
of the advantages which the service of 
Brock and Company affords. Brock and 
Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Asks ’Em to ‘‘Come in the Side Door for 
Convenience” 


An enterprising advertiser of Portland, 
Ore., is Felix Bloch, who has an attractive 
retail store and whose efforts are very en- 
terprising. An interesting letter which he 
recently sent out follows: 





Dear Sir: 

For your convenience, the side door of my 
store, leading into the lobby of the Morgan 
building, is constantly open. I would like to 
have you make use of it. 

Bring us your watch and jewelry repair 
work. I have in my employ a very com- 
petent watchmaker and jewelry workers— 
you will find the work satisfactory and the 
charges very reasonable. 

I also specialize in remodeling old jewelry 
into new and up-to-date platinum rings, bar 
pins, brooches, scarf pins, ete. We will 
gladly furnish designs and qucte prices. 

No repair job too small or too large for us 
to handle satisfactorily. 

Remember the side 
lobby. 


door leads into the 


Very truly yours, 
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Established 








KOHLBUSCH, Sr. 


Manufacturers of 





Incorporated 
1908 


HERMAN 


Balances and Weights 


for the 


Jewelry and Diamond Trade 


41 Union Square West 
New York 


Office 


Factory 
149-151 New York Ave. 
Jersey City, N. J. 














(4K. GOLD FILLED 
FOUNTAIN PEN AND PENCIL SET 








THIS HANDSOME SET IS AT THE PRESENT TIME 
ENJOYING UNPARALLELED POPULARITY 


THE FOUNTAIN PEN is a safety self-filler, fitted 
with a smooth writing 14K Solid Gold Iridium tipped 
pen point. It is encased in a beautiful 14K Gold Filled 
engine turned case. Absolutely non-leakable and 
guaranteed. 

THE PENCIL is made of the same high quality (14K 
Gold Filled) stock. It propels and expels. Has a re- 
movable eraser and is equipped with six extra thin 
leads. A Really Attractive Pencil. 

THE BOX. A leatherette, Gold Embossed, dome 
top box. Satin lined with a velvet base. 


WE ARE THE DIRECT MANUFACTURERS AND ORIG- 
INATORS OF THESE SETS. JOBBERS ONLY. Reteit- 
ers will not be quoted. 


THE ECLIPSE FOUNTAIN PEN CO. 
161 Grand Street, New York City 














SIMSON’ BROS. 


125 Canal Street 


Pierced Shanks 


New York 





2310 


Suitable for Onyx or Colored Stones 





Made in various lengths and shapes. 





Immediate Delivery 















ELECTRIC FURNACES= 


For ENAMELERS, TOOLMAKERS, 
DIE SINKERS, ROLLED PLATERS, 
KNIFE MANUFACTURERS 


and for all other trades requiring an even 
high temperature. 


Cheaper than gas furnaces and does better, 
quicker work. 


Write for further information. 


—Z, BERBERIAN— 


185 EDDY ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





























MOVEMENTS REDUCED 


All makes, R. R. grades, 16 size, 21 jewels, 5 positions, $21.50. All 
other American makes from 0 size to 18 from 7 to 21 jewels. 
AT EQUAL BARGAIN PRICES 
ALL STANDARD CASES, 20 AND 25 YEARS, $2.56 TO $4.00 
GOODS GUARANTEED to be as represented, and if not satisfactory, 
subject to return and prompt refund 
49 Maiden Lane 


MARK-NELSON CO. NEW YORK 














THE BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 


Price $1.00 


The Jewelers’ Circular, 11 John St., New York 
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Jewelers Selling More Silver 


Jewelers are beginning to sell much more 
silver and with satisfaction, which is a good 
sign. G. F. Geiger, Louisville, Ky., presi- 
dent of G. F. Geiger & Son, who recently 
opened his own store after having been 
vice-president of J. K. Lemon & Sons for 
several years, announced that he sold all 
the silver that he had on the shelves dur- 
ing the past Christmas season. He bought 
judiciously and got a very satisfactory turn- 
over. His mark-up on hollowware is 70c 
on flat ware, 60%. 

Mr. Geiger caters only to high class trade 
and visits the jewelry market himself in 
search of exclusive merchandise. 


An Inviting Silver Exhibit Reinforced by 
Clever Advertising 


Maier & Berkele, Atlanta, Ga., had a 
very interesting exhibit of silver a short 
time ago which attracted much attention. 
The local newspapers wrote up the exhibit 
and this, coupled with the concern’s live 
wire newspaper advertising, resulted in 
larger sales. One of the advertisements 
advertising the exhibit which showed hand 
wrought silver dating from the days of 
Paul Revere, appears in the third column. 

One of the windows at the time of this 
intensive advertising showed the famous col- 
lection of heirloom silver and in the other 
window a collection of beautiful modern sil- 
‘ver. The windows were dressed by a manu- 
facturer’s representative and this co-opera- 
tion between manufacturer and _ retailer 
worked out with excellent results. 

An interesting reading notice used by the 
firm was entitled “Priceless Heirlooms of 


a Belle of 1844,” and read as follows: 





In 1844 two beautiful and highly cultured 
young girls from the south went for the first 
time to the great metropolis—New York city. 
These were the days of stage coach travel, 
and possibly required three weeks or more 
for the journey. 

On arriving in New York city they then 
toured the wonderful shops, admiring the 
beautiful imported Parisian gowns and femi- 
nine attire. 

One of the young women, enraptured by 
the beauty of the dazzling array, bought lav- 
ishly of silks, shawls, bonnets and laces, while 
the other withheld purchasing until passing 
550 Broadway she caught a vision of the won- 
derful silver display of Tiffany. Going into 
the shop, she invested the entire amount that 
she had planned to spend on a Parisian ward- 
robe, in a magnificent hand-chased imported 
sterling English silver service of five pieces. 
Now, one cf the five pieces is worth more 
than double the entire cost of the set com- 
plete. 

The gowns and bonnets of the one have 
gone into oblivion, the silver service of the 
cther is as beautiful as on the day on which 
it was purchased, and will be a priceless heir- 
loom for generations to come. Silver is like 
that. 

The young girl who bought the service was 
Sarah Porter Shepherd, of Columbus, Ga., 
who, afterwards married Abner C. Lewellyn, 
of the same place. 

With the set and large waiter is shown an 
old-fashioned dipper, drinking cup and a num- 
ber of pieces of flat silver made from coin 
silver, all of which are displayed in the Maier 
& Berkele window of other famous ancestral 
silver. This Ict of silver has been in constant 


use for 77 years, and is now owned by Mrs. 
F. M. Akers, of Atlanta. 
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Among the interesting pieces shown in 
the window was a tea service used by 
Gen. Beauregard which was in use five gen- 
erations. A Chantilly lace shawl, over 200 
years old, an antique cameo brooch, an 
ivory back comb, over 70 years old, and two 
old fashioned bracelets. 

‘The fact that these exhibits were owned 
by local residents added to the advertising 
value and to the general interest. 





Idea Used by Old-Time Jeweler 





664 ‘ETTING the business these days is 

not so easy as it used to be,” observed 
a young salesman who works in one of 
the larger establishments. “Time was when 
people weren’t so fussy; nowadays, how- 
ever, they are very particular, as a rule, 
and want to make sure they are buying the 
best at reasonable prices. 

“I remember the time my father used to 
work for one of the jewelry stores out 
west. He told me only recently it wouldn't 
prove a bad idea if they tried some of the 
plans his boss used to adopt. The proprie- 
tor of the establishment he used to work 
for, succeeded in attracting quite a bit of 
trade by inducing every customer to secure 
another.” 

This young salesman then went ahead to 
tell about one of the best-pulling stunts 
this jewelry merchant used. He gave each 
one of his customers, the first few weeks 
following the opening, a card which when 
presented by another person entitled a 5% 
reduction. 

Now, this offer may seem somewhat lib- 
eral, but, as the young salesman pointed out, 
his father’s boss had a reputation to make, 
and he needed some publicity which at the 
time he was sure would develop the impetus 
for increasing the trade. As it was, that 
jewelry merchant managed to attract more 
people to his doors than he had anticipated. 
His success in the little idea lay in the 
fact he gave 5% of the original purchase 
to every customer who produced another 

Probably there would seem to be not 
much profit left for the owner of the jewelry 
store, yet, as a matter of fact, this was not 
at all the case. As the merchant reasoned, 
all that would be necessary was to attract 
enough people, sell enough goods, even 
though the profit on the individual pur- 
chase was small, and there would be a tidy 
profit on the returns of the day. 

That is just the way things turned out. 
This jewelry merchant was out for business 
—he wanted it quick—and the only way to 
get that business was to let all the custom- 
ers share in the returns. Hence, if a patron 
purchased an article for $10.00 he or she 
was entitled to 50 cents, but, bear in mind, 
that 50 cents was not given to the patror 
until a second customer was brought. 

That second customer, upon presentation 
of a card, was the means of earning for 
the first customer that 5%. So far so good. 
Yet the proprietor had to be out for more 
business. Thus, he informed the second 
customer that if he or she would also pro- 
duce a customer, there would be another 
5% reduction, and so on. 

As can be seen, each customer proved 
the means of procuring another, the cards 
entitling the first customer to that 5%. 
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Tomorrow’s Heirloom 
BY MARGUERITE WALKER JORDAN 


In 1735 Paul Revere made a teapot and 
coaster that caused much talk in the parlors 
along historic Beacon St., Boston. Nothing 
like it had been seen before. Behind the 
square panes of the Revere Shoppe window— 
just around the corner from the North 
church—it stood proudly amcng the spoons 
and saltcellars, and well it might. Today, 
after 187 years, when the early achievements 
of Paul Revere, the silversmith have been 
almost lost in the glory of his ride to Lexing- 
ton, the same teapot commands the admira- 
tion of art lovers, for it stands as an example 
of the highest quality of craftsmanship of 
our colonial silversmiths. 

Time has not changed, nor age dimmed its 
beauty. The perfection of its pattern has 
stood the test of fashion in silver. It is just 
as beautiful to the women of today as it was 
to those ladies of Beacon St. many years ago. 

The value of it has grown, too, for with 
each succeeding generation that cherished :t, 
tender associations have accumulated. It is 
almost priceless now, and 100 years hence it 
will be even more so. Silver is like that. 

The story of the Paul Revere teapot is re- 
peated in other historic pieces handed down 
from the days before the Revolution. Un- 
fortunately, these pieces are all too few. 
With the exception of New England and the 
South, there is little heirloom silver in Amer- 
ica. Of course, the youth of the country, as 
compared with foreign countries, is responsi- 
ble for this. Some of the choicest tableware 
today has been reproduced from the early 
colonial designs. From the Revolutionary 
period dates our present standards of good 
living and dignified service. 

There is romance in the history of silver- 
smithing. It was an early American art and 
one that survived the keenest competition. In 
old English silver our silversmiths had a for- 
midable rival. Georgian silver 200 years ago 
was very popular, and even today examples 
of it are much sought for. 

From such silversmiths as Thomas Howard, 
registered among the arrivals at Jamestown, 
Va., in 1620, and John Mansfield, a silver- 
smith of Charlestown, Mass., in 1634, we 
have our rarest heirlooms. In the period of 
1650 to 1730 some excellent work was pro- 
duced. Silver spoons made at that time are 
still in existence. Who would not cherish an 
old tankard, a set-of spoons ot a silver cup 
made in that dav? 

Small wonder that modern silversmiths, 
with every facility for turning out the best, 
regard with veneration those early pioneers 
who wrought only with their hands. It is 
their privilege to carry forward the traditions 
that originated with such men as Paul Revere, 
John Noyes, Jabez Gorham and those two 
17th century craftsmen at Jamestown and 
Charlestown. 

It remains for the woman of today to take 
heed for tomorrow’s heirlooms. The responsi- 
bility is hers. Will her children and her 
children’s children pcssess a teapot of the 
relative value of Paul Revere’s, with its 
domed top and its coaster to rest on? : 

No matter in what direction her fancy may 
roam, whether to reproductions of colonial 
patterns, or to the mcst modern designs origi- 
nated by skilled artists, she has a field for 
selection many, many times larger than the 
tiny, square-paned window of Paul Revere’s 
Shoppe in Boston, in the year 1735. 

Silversmiths who have found inspiration in 
the old teapot are very glad that Paul Revere 
made it, but their real debt of thanks is to 
the dear little lady of Beacon St., who, prac- 
ticing self-denial, bought for her family and 
the future generations a gift that in every 
respect has been “A Thing of Beauty and a 
Joy Forever.” 7 

Written especially for 


Maier & Berkele, Inc. 
Gold and Silversmiths 
Established 1887 31 Whitehall St. Atlanta, Ga. 
Be certain to see the Gorham exhibition of 
sterling silver at the Southeastern Fair— cen- 
ter aisle of Liberal Arts building. 


We shall be glad to register your heirloom 
silver. 
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Full Size Newspaper Cut 
Ask for No. J116 


Write for free newspaper cut service 


Buffalo Jewelry Mfg. Co., Inc. 


“The Mail Order House” 
Brisbane Building Buffalo, N. Y. 




















Tel. Cortland | 


Neptune Chemical 
Corporation 
41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


Essence d Orient 


Finest Quality 


for Artificial Pearl Manufacturers 


Stock always on hand in any Quantity 


We guarantee every Bottle of 
Essence d’Orient 


Prices Reasonable 
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“Rays Your Watch Sales 
with Rays Watch Cases”’ 


Announcement 


We are ready to supply the trade with cases 
for ladies’ wrist watches in all shapes and 
styles in 934 and 10% ligne sizes in solid gold 
only. Our 12-size cup case in the round and 
octagon shapes will be ready for delivery in 
the near future. 


Rays Quality and Service 
Bar Competition 


Order Through Your Jobber 


The Rays Watch Case Co. 
27 Sixth Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chicago Office, Heyworth Bldg. 
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SE ASD ES REBAR RRS ERARERBAERE SEES: 


AQUAMARINES 


Our Specialties 
CUT TO ORDER 


SIZE 
SHAPE 
QUALITY 
QUANTITY 





DREHER BROS. & WIDER 


35 MAIDEN LANE 
N.Y. C, 


Importers & Cutters of Precious and Semi Precious Stones 
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A Customer’s Advertising Suggestions 





What to Do to Make Him Buy 


Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by R. P. Anderson 

















HAVE never been in the jewelry busi- 


ness, am not in it now, and _ probably 
never will be. 
So I am not writing this article with 


any pretense of inside knowledge of the 
trade, but, rather, from a viewpoint which 
is much more important to you—the view- 
point of He Who Controls Your Success 
or Failure, that Power of Powers, the 
Customer. 

My experiences have been in the banking, 
advertising, and selling fields, so these sug- 





APPROPRIATE 


gestions come as the result of experience 
in these lines of business, all three of which 
apply closely, directly or indirectly, to the 
jewelry business. 

But forget that I was ever a banker, an 
advertising man, or a salesman. Think of 
me simply as a customer. 

In the first place, you have a decided 
advantage to start with. I want your goods! 
I have a perfectly natural desire for beauti- 
ful jewelry, for good tableware, for an 
efficient watch. 

Stop and think a moment what a real 
advantage that is. The insurance agent, 
the man selling a new office appliance, start 
with no such advantage. Nevertheless, they 
sell me their policy or appliance—but only 
after overcoming the great obstacle—making 
me want what they had to sell. So, Mr. 


Jeweler, realize how fortunate you are in 
having no such obstacle to surmount! 

But, alas, even though I do want your 
goods, I don’t come in and buy as frequently 
as I should. So what must you do to arouse 
me to action? 

x ok 

ILL the ordinary kind of jewelry ad- 

vertising arouse that definite action? 
No—most ‘emphatically, no! The average 
jewelry advertisement such as I have in 
mind is what I call “catalog style” because 
it’s nothing but lists, brief descriptions, and 
prices. Stop and ask yourself, ‘What is 
my advertising, anyway? Is it merely an 
uninteresting list, with a few cuts thrown 
in? Or has it something definite to say— 
is it worth reading? Is it a mass of dry 
words or is it full of human interest, with 
plenty of selling power?” All the vague 
theories in the world can’t compare with 
a few common sense questions considered 
carefully. 

Obvious though the fact is that I want 
your goods, apparently many jewelers don’t 
know it. At least they spend a great many 
dollars advertising “The Beauty of Jewel- 
ry,’ etc., to awaken in me the desire for 
jewelry—a desire which, as I’ve said before, 
is already there. 

But, getting back to your problem: “What 
must you do to arouse me to action?” We've 
agreed that the ordinary style of jewelry 
advertising doesn’t fill the need, so what 
kind of advertising should you use? 

In the first place, I, the customer, don’t 
buy as much jewelry as I perhaps should 
because I feel that it’s a useless luxury— 
that I can’t afford it. You know that, but 
I daresay you've never thought of it in 
preparing advertising. 

To counteract that objection, you must 
first of all make me realize that jewelry is 
not “a useless luxury.” Tell me, through 
forceful advertising, that a tasteful stickpin 
is as essential in good dressing as the tie 
itself, 

k ok * 
ELL jewelry to me as a good investment. 
Make me realize that it’s the only in- 
vestment which, while having a minimum 
of depreciation, gives pleasure because it is 
useful and also a source of pride. 

Tell me that it’s good business to wear 
good jewelry—that it pays, because jewelry 
is the final touch that makes a man “well 
dressed,” and that personal appearance is an 
important matter in business. Make me 
realize that there’s “something lacking” in 
the dress of a business man who displays 
no watch chain, no stickpin. 

Bring home to me that I “can’t afford” 
not to have a good watch, because it’s in- 
efficiency to do without it. A lot of human 
interest advertisements can be written about 


this idea alone. For example, you could 
write an advertisement about the man who 
thought he couldn’t afford to spend $60 for 
a good watch, and who, two weeks later, 
lost a $40,000 contract because he was six 
minutes late in keeping an appointment. 
“He depended on a clock in a grocery store. 
If he had bought one of our accurate, trust- 
worthy watches,” etc. 

“What it is worth to you to give visitors 
the right impression?” is one thing you 
could ask me in your advertising to over- 
come the “expense” objection. Stress that 
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EXCELLENT 


it’s not only a pleasure, but in many cases 
it’s good business, to see that visitors to the 
home are given “the right impression’— 
that beautiful silverware plays an important 
part in letting the dinner guest know that I 
appreciate quality, 

The arguments to answer the expense 
objection are almost beyond counting. I 
will mention one more. Advertise to me the 
usefulness of those of your articles which- 
are truly useful. Ask me if I still sign my 
letters with an old-fashioned pen—then tell 
me that I could save time by keeping .a 
fountain pen on my desk. Write a story- 
advertisement about the salesman who finally 
had the difficult prospect ready to sign. 
“The salesman handed the buyer his pencil. 
After again checking over the order, the 
buyer started to sign his name, when the 
pencil point broke. During the three min- 
utes that it took the salesman to resharpen 
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All These Rings Are Hand Pierced 
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Made in 18K Belais’ and Platinum 
We Do Not Sell to Retailers—Buy from Your Jobber. 


JOHNSON BROS. 


100 W. 21st St., NEW YORK 


CUTTLE FISH BONE 


Shipment just fished from Adriatic Sea 


LARGE AND FINE 
BEST OBTAINABLE 


Packed in original wooden cases of 100 Ibs. each. 
Order at once before stock is exhausted. 


BORRELLI & VITELLI 


15 West 34th St. New York 























Wm. Hobbs Clock Co. 


10-12 Maiden Lane, New York 


Wholesale Distributors 

Seth Thomas Clock Co. 
New Haven Clock Co. Sessions Clock Co. 
Waterbury Clock Co. Wm. L. Gilbert Clock Co. 
Herschede Hall Clock Co. Western Clock Co. 














Established 1879 


Fraternal Emblems, Medals 
and Class Pins —Fire and 
Police Department Badges 











Made to Order Goods Our 
Specialty 


Prompt Service—Fair Prices 











Forty-one years of satisfactory serv- 
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BENJAMIN F. COFFIN 
CONSULTANT 


725-733 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Business Control 


Economy in Management and Investment 
Sales Increase to Limit of Possibilities 
Profit Building on Intelligence Gained by 
Simple System 
Adapted to the Particular Need of 
Retailer—Manufacturer— Wholesaler 
Consultant to over one hundred jewelers 
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’ . ice to an increasing number of cus- 
NEW RK tomers. Our facilities for manufac- 
turing and designing are at your 
2 service. Write for information. 
10-12 %o, «* Meiden Lane 
Cl Pi 


Rings, Medals Y 


Emblematic Pins and Rings 
Football, Basketball and Baseball Charms 


We manufacture to the trade only | 


is 


Send design, sample or specification 
We'll do the rest 


S. KAPLAN 


108 Fulton St., New York 


Telephone 517% Beekman 














CORTLAND 2636 


SAMUEL B. MAHLER 


Jewelry Cases, Trays 
and Displays 


Complete Line of 
Dennison’s Cards and Tags 


21-23 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK CITY 


Room 611 
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the pencil, the spell was broken. The buyer 
decided to re-consider the matter. “If the 
salesman had carried an Eversharp pencil, 
a new point would have been available in 
less than a second. Do away with the ex- 
asperations and delays resulting from the 
use of the old-fashioned pencil. Buy an 
Eversharp,” etc, 
*x* * * 

ANOTHER thing which keeps me from 

buying jewelry now, even though I al- 
ready want it, is that exasperating, but very 
widespread, tendency to postpone buying. I 
want to buy a new watch chain, and I tell 
myself “I’ll get it pretty soon—sometimes 
when I’m in a jewelry store” but that’s 
about as far as it ever gets, 

In your advertisement, strike direct at 
the heart of this question by putting a 
“now” urge in your copy. This spirit should 
be in almost every advertisement at least 
to some extent, and I think it would be 
well to publish an ad occasionally with the 
specific purpose of reaching the many people 
who intend to buy some piece of jewelry 
but who constantly postpone the actual pur- 
chase. 

In this connection, read this advertisement 
of a bond house. The bond business may 
seem far from that of jewelry, but this 
advertisement, intended to accomplish with 
dilly-dallying bond prospects what I have 
just advised you to do with similar jewelry 
prospects, may be suggestive. 


In 1878 the average bond yield was 
8%. In the intervening forty-two 
years, the yield has not been approached 
until now. 
Already the decline has commenced— 
interest rates are rapidly becoming less. 
The opportunity that comes once in 
half a century is passing. 
Buy Bonds Now! Grasp this oppor- 
tunity to invest in safe securities yield- 
ing from 7% to 8%. 
Consult Stephens & Company. Let us 
co-operate in order that you may in- 
vest your funds before bond yields 
return their old levels. 

Buy Bonds Now! 


One man told me that he “would steal 
from the baby’s little bank after reading 
that ad in order to ‘buy bonds now.’”. 
Can’t you get something of that same spirit 
into your jewelry advertising? Give reasons 
for buying jewelry now. If you have a 
limited stock of men’s rings of a peculiar 
design, give the fact that your stock is 
limited as a reason for buying soon. If 
you have information that the price of a 
certain article is going up 30%, tell it in 
an advertisement and give that as a “now” 
reason. 

x * * 

T is pretty generally admitted that the 

greatest of Christmas joys is the pleasure 
that comes in giving to others. Most jewel- 
ers recognize this in their December ad- 
vertising, but overlook the principle during 
the other eleven months. “Sell” the same 
Joy as being made possible through giving 
Jewelry—a gift which gives pleasure at any 
time, not merely during the Christmas 
season or on birthdays. Tell dad to give 
his boy a sturdy watch in order to show 
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his appreciation of a good report card. 
Tell him to delight his wife through giving 
her an unexpected necklace. Make the 
people of your town think of jewelry-giving 
as a year-round affair. 

Speaking of jewelry advertising illustra- 
tions, what a pity it is that they practically 
always show merely the article advertised, 
when one considers what human-interest 
possibilities there are in the field of jewelry 
art work. Take a single angle—the pleasure 
that a gift of jewelry gives the recipient. 
Ideas for effectively illustrating that thought 
come to mind much faster than I could 
write them down. Or take another angle— 
that of how jewelry is made. I don’t know 
a thing about that, but I do know that I’d 
be very much interested in reading about 


it. 

I BELIEVE in institutional advertising— 
that it is well to intersperse your ad- 

vertising of your goods with an occasional 
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Giving prompt service to all who en- 
ter the bank. 

Providing sufficient windows so that 
customers may be waited on 
quickly. 

Santa Rosa’s new Central Commercial 
and Savings Bank is to be a bank where 
all Santa Rosans may secure every 
banking service—promptly, convenient- 
ly, courteously. And there’s another 
important element—to give this service 
in a friendly manner. 


But then—we’ll want you to visit the 
bank and see for yourself just what we 
thing bank service should be. 


That’s the idea—in advertising service, 
advertise “certain specific things.” Tell 
your readers that when you say you'll have 
a watch ready at a certain time, that 
watch will be ready at that time—and for 
Lord’s sake have it ready at that timel 
Be specific—say that you consider the main- 








Such were the experiences of the Opal prospector 
who left here in April of this year and who has 


just returned. 


‘ Pictured here are the rough Opals he brought 
with him and which are rapidly being cut, polished 
and mounted in beautiful, hand wrought Oriental 
ting mountings. Fashioned by Chinese artisans 
in a style that has endured through all of the 
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The Romance of Opal 


RIVATIONS— months of ceaseless toil-—failures aplenty . 
and then at last-—Success. The culmination of a most hazard” 
ous but profitable adventure in far, distant lands and the bringi f ‘ 

to this country of the finest collection of Opals to ever reach here. >». 

















inimitable and with that tone of tichness sa 
highly appreciated by those who delight in the 
beautiful. ; 
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SELLING POWER BEHIND THIS, TOO 


advertisement about your store. But that 
doesn’t mean that I favor the kind of “bunk” 
(more or less) which many jewelers inter- 
pret as being institutional advertising. You 
know what I mean, such ads as typified by 
headings like “The House of Service,” “Our 
Business Built on Quality,” “Service is First 
at This Store,” etc., etc. Friends, it may 
be easy to write, but “it don’t mean any- 
thing.” 

Advertise your store in a common-sense 
way, when it comes to service and house 
advertising. 

Show interesting corners of the store. 
Tell interesting phases of its history. In 
other words, if you want to advertise the 
store itself, give facts rather than merely a 
string of uninteresting phrases. 

When it comes to service, likewise do 
away with meaningless general statements. 
This time I will quote you a bank advertise- 
ment. After stating that the officers of the 
bank “have certain ideas of service,” it con- 
tinues, in part: 


These ideas are not a matter of high- 
sounding phrases in general, but of 
certain specific things, such as: 
Providing roomy lobbies. 
Making prompt decisions on loans. 


taining of a varied stock to select from as 
one phase of service, that you take a sincere 
interest in helping the customer make his 
selections, etc. 
* * * 

Y OUR employees are one of your biggest 

assets—in an advertising way as well 
as in other ways. Tell the public about 
them in your. advertising space. For ex- 
ample, a stationer published a series about 
his employees. One of them told that the 
clerk in charge of the stationery department 
had had “fifteen years’ experience in hand- 
ling fine papers and is competent to advise 
with you in the selection of your stationery. 
In addition he can answer any of your ques- 
tions about the etiquette of social forms.” 

Aren’t the experience and the ability of 
some of your workers worth advertising? 

You jewelers don’t realize how little con- 
ception the average person has of the variety 
of your stock. 

At least, when a jeweler friend took me 
through his store, I was amazed at the num- 
ber of different articles he sold. 

The customer is likely to think that all 
you sell is watches, necklaces, cuff links, 
and pins. “Set him right”—and build busi- 





(Continued on page 353) 
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cf 
American and Swiss Watch Material 

Jewelers’ Tools and Supplies i 
V. T. F. and Other Watch Crystals 
Send us your mail orders | 
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Interstate Watch Co. ' 

41-43 Maiden Lane New York City 
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ROLLS AND BAGS FOR 
SILVERWARE Sit ,1804 we hen 


est quality workmanship, low prices and prompt delivery. 
Write Us For Samples and Prices. 


THE GRAHAM ROLL CO. 


LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 







































































D. & I. MFG. CO. 


Originators of Distinctive 
Designs in High Grade 
Platinum Mountings 


74 Lafayette Street 
New York 














BEFORE YOU ORDER, EXAMINE OUR 


18 KARAT 


BELAIS’ WHITE GOLD 


MOUNTINGS 


ATLESBERG & KLFINM A 147 Fulton St., 


New York 
Manufacturers 


Fine Calibre Work 
Our Specialty 


Furnishing and Recutting of 
All Calibre Stones 
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194. William St. New York, N. Y. 














Chinese Jade Jewelry 


Seedpearl Tassels, Jade Carvings, Earrings, 
Brooches, Rings, Bracelets, etc. 


Semi-precious stones mounted in ar- 
tistic mountings of dragon, leaf, and 
filigree designs. 

14K and 18K Green, and White Gold. 

Real stone necklaces of Black Onyx, 
Lapis, Topaz, Amethyst, Crystal, Opal, 
Amber, etc. 

Your sales will increase by writing 
for a memorandum package to 





Importers and 


Asiatic Art Jewelry Co. Manufacturers 


12 John St. New York City 


The best of quality for the lowest price. 











Providence Jewelry Co. 


Manufacturers of Bracelets and Chains 


Jobbers of solid gold and high grade gold filled jewelry, 
clocks, and silverware. 


27 Eldridge St. New York City 








ARTHUR JONSON MFG. CO., Inc. 


14-16 Church 8t., New York 
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The Kind of Advertising That Builds 


Good Will 





By G. F. Olwin, Manager Indianapolis Better Business Bureau 














“4 good name is rather to be chosen than great 
riches.’’—PROvERBS XXII-l. 
Mest of the great business names of 
the nation have been built through 
persistent advertising and delivering the 
goods advertised. The good-will attached 
to some of the business names in America 
is valued at a million dollars or more for 
each letter in the name. 

The names “Regal,” as applied to shoes; 
“Arrow” to collars, “Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx” to men’s clothing; “Tiffany” to 
jewelry, “Woolworth,” “Wanamaker” and 
“Field” in retail merchandising, all stand 
for more than merely great riches. Such 


names as these carry 
with them CONFI- 
DENCE. 


Confidence is the 
foundation upon which 
all successful business 
is built. Confidence be- 
gets good-will. Good- 
will gets business. 

Elbert Hubbard said 
that one of the greatest 
commercial discoveries 
of the age is the fact 
that “truth is an asset, 
and the lie a liability.” 

A great many adver- 
tisers have yet to dis- 
cover this fact that El- 


.bert Hubbard has so 
tersely and truthfully 
stated. Most of us are 


willing to admit, that 
from a moral standpoint 
“Honesty is the best 
policy,” but when it 
comes to applying this principal to everyday 
buying and selling, few realize that the 
practice of this proverb means more money 
in the cash drawer. There is no part of 
the mechanics of business to which this 
proverb more aptly applies than to adver- 
tising. It is a foolish man, indeed, who 
will spend money to tell a lie by means of 
the printed word. I use the word “spend” 
advisedly, because such money is spent in- 
stead of being invested. 

Advertising that builds good-will for the 
advertiser means an investment, a placing 
of money in something that will continue 
to bring returns. How foolish then to 
merely spend money for advertising, instead 
of investing money in advertising, 

The merchant who advertises $100 gar- 
ments at the beginning of a season for 
$37.95 is spending money for advertising. 
Such advertising may sell the garments and 
the merchant be led to believe that the ad- 
vertisement paid. But did that advertising 
pay? Could he follow the purchasers for 


the next few weeks and hear what they say 
or learn what they think, he would be dis- 
illusioned. 


Some of the purchasers will find 


ica and is still doing it. 


a lasting retail business. 





garments of equal or greater yalue in other 
stores at a regular price approximating the 
sale price advertised. They then learn that 
the merchant lied and that the garment is 
not a hundred dollar value. The purchaser 
not only loses confidence in the merchant, 
but her vanity is touched. Instead of pride 
in her “bargain” she feels that she has been 
duped, and the garment becomes a thing to 
be loathed and despised instead of something 
to be worn and exhibited to her friends with 
pride. 

Other purchasers may not learn the true 
value of the garments they purchased, but 
in time the true quality is revealed through 


Building Good Will 


HE Editor of the Retail Advertising Department asked his 
friend, Mr. Olwin, of.the Indianapolis Better Business Bureau 
to write this article, knowing that his extensive experience would 
allow him to give the reader something inspiring and valuable. Mr. 
Olwin has done constructive work for the honest retailers of Amer- 
He is helping to keep the advertising 
pages of our newspapers clean and free from misrepresentation. 
The kind of advertising that builds goodwill, is the kind that builds 
Alluring, questionable offers will attract 
only temporary patronage and no man wants merely temporary 
business. The jewelry business, above all others, is built on faith, 
and the author tells how that faith is created and maintained. 


use. The purchaser has a right to expect 
$100 worth of service, style, etc., and it 
matters not that she really received a good 
value for the price paid, it is a one hundred 
dollar value she expects. 

The result in either case is that the “pur- 
chaser” does not become a “customer” of 
that store, but becomes a “knocker.” She 
tells her friends how she was “stung,” and 
warns them to avoid that store as they 
would a_ pestilence. That advertisement 
sold the goods, but it did not pay. The 
loss of confidence and future business more 
than offset the profit on the goods sold. 
The merchant, in an effort to stimulate 
business again and again resorts to exag- 
gerated and untruthful descriptions of his 
merchandise, both as to quality and value. 
He may, apparently, succeed for a few 
years, but usually the papers record a 
change of ownership or a notice of the fil- 
ing of a petition in bankruptcy. 

The kind of advertising that builds good- 
will must not only create a desire for the 
thing advertised, but must inspire confi- 
dence and eventually make regular custom- 
ers of those attracted by the advertisements. 





We present herewith two advertisements 
of diamonds which do to our mind strik- 
ingly illustrate the types of advertising ‘that 
builds good-will as compared with the one 
which sells tomorrow only. 

The “Real Value of Good 
advertisement is educational. It is digni- 
fied. It inspires confidence not only in the 
advertiser, but in reputable diamond mer- 
chants as a class. It creates desire in the 
reader mind to be the possessor of a really 
first class gem, and while it may result in 
some of the advertiser’s reputable compet- 
itors also selling more diamonds, the average 
reader is more likely to turn to the adver- 
tiser when he gets 
ready to purchase even 
if it be a year from 
now. 

The “Blue White 
Diamonds $250 a Kar- 
at” advertisement, on 
the other hand, starts 
out by creating doubt 
and suspicion, True, 
it excites curiosity and 
has the “price appeal,” 
and probably resulted 
in the immediate sale 
of a number of diam- 
onds. However, the 
whole advertisement is 
based upon deceit. It 
gives the impression 
that the same quality 
of diamonds offered at 


Diamonds” 


R. F.N. $250 a karat is selling 
elsewhere at $550. The 
advertisement possibly 
is within the law 

against fraudulent advertising in that it 


does not state that the diamonds are per- 
fect in either quality or cut, but that is the 
impression conveyed to the lay mind by the 
use of the words “Blue White.” The ad- 
vertisement only tells a part truth in that 
it does not state that the diamonds have 
defects such as “ice,” “feathers,” “flaws” 
and “cracks,” and that these defects become 
more pronounced as the size of the series 
increases, 

The statement “We sell them for less 
than importers pay for gems of this same 
quality” challenges belief. Another state- 
ment, “You will never again be able to 
buy such wonderful stones as these for less 
than twice the price,” also creates doubt 
and suspicion which is turned to conviction 
when the advertiser within a few weeks 
has an even more “sensational” sale of 
diamonds. 

The merchant who is continually shout- 
ing “Price, price, price,” who claims day 
after day to be able to outsell his compet- 
itors because of “a fortunate purchase” or 
“a special concession from. the makers”; 
who because of his “enormous purchasing 
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No. 21217 Basket 

filled with flowers, 
Each, 75c; per dozen, $7.50 
Write for my Spring Catalogue, 
No. 21, with illustrations in colors 


of Artificial Flowers, Plants, Vines, 
etc., mailed free for the asking. 


Frank Netschert 


No. 61 Barclay St. 
New York, N. Y. 





Silk Bead Cord 


Wire Covered 


TRING Pearls in 10 minutes | 
with “Hercules.” Saves time 
and trouble. Impossible for beads 
to cut silk. Made with wire cover- 
ing. Write for free sample and in- 
structions. | 


Geo. Phillips & Company | 


SCRANTON, PENNA. 
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A RELIABLE MOTOR $27.50 
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“Universal” 
¥% H. P. 
Type 22A. 


Ideal for Polishing and Finishing 
Small Articles of Jewelry, Silverware and 
Optical Goods 

This Variable Speed, Universal Combi- 
nation Polishing, Buffing and Grinding 
Motor Lathe, complete as shown above for 
$27.50 is indispensable to the trade. De- 
velops % H. P., operates on either Direct 
or Alternating Current and is fully guar- 
anteed. May be used on any lighting 
circuit. 

Cost but a fraction of that of other 
lathes of equal power and quality. 


Efficient and Economical. 
For larger motors, write for a complete illustrated 
catalogue of Green’s Combination Polishing, Buffing, 
Drilling and Grinding Motor Lathes of % to 3 H. P. 


The W. GREEN ELECTRIC CO. 
81 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 


Jos. Di Natale 


Successor to Jos. Schisano 


Chasing, Engraving 
and Carving 


on All Kinds of Jewelry 
Carving on wedding 
rings is my specialty 
21-23 Maiden Lane New York City 
Phone Cortland 2636 


























SAVE THIS AD 


SOMETHING NEW! 


Souvenirs of All Kinds 


Metal, Glass, Celluloid, Paper, Wood, 
Etc. Suitable for any event! Costing 
from one cent to $1,000.00. Write for 
information. 

State quantity, price, time-limit, event, etc. 
Saves time and money. 


G. A. SCHLECHTER 
38 Nth 9th St., Reading, Pa. 
(Souvenir Advertising Watches and Fobs) 





The only oil that will not gum 


R&L Watch Oil 


This spamming watch of] does 
ve been praying 
be demand of the 


dards of workmanship 
= will give a 100% satisfac- 


a oils you just tolerate, but 
it is a pleasure to we RB & L 
Watch Oil. It will positively 
stand a lower temperature than 
ether oils and has no bad odor. 

Costs only 25 cents a bottle, size 
as illustrated. A trial is con- 
vincing. 

Send. ‘25¢. for Sample Bottle. 


4 Ranlett & Lowell Co. 
Sole Manefacterers 
Jewolers’ Bldg. BOSTON, MASS. 
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PLATIN 


GOLD—SILVER 
PLATINUM 


MESH BAGS REPAIRED 


re-plated and relined—same as new 


SILVERWARE REPAIRING 





We Do Work Exclusively 
for the Trade 


Swartz & Ciske 


183 N. State St., Chicago 

















ODD SHAPE 


WATCH CRYSTALS 


Mail Orders Assured Prompt Attention 


My Watch Crystals are guaranteed air- 


tight and dust-proof. 
Due to the fact that I am equipped 
with modern machinery and all work is 


done on the Premises, I can give you good 


service at the LOWEST PRICES. 


MORRIS MEYERS 


66 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 
Beekman 2827 








Watch Repairing 


FOR THE TRADE 


Special ampetion given to out of town orders. 
A trial will convince you, 


A. LIPSCHIT 71 Nassau St. 








New York 
ODD SHAPE 


Watch Classes 


Perfect Fitting—Dust Proof 
Ruger & Keihe ‘Fore, Ste 








New York Ctiy 
DO YOU NEED MONEY? 
Send us your Surplus Stock, large or small lots, 
and get check by return mail. If not satisfac- 


tory, will return goods. Confidential, bank 
reference. 


Toledo Auction Comm. Co. 
Leng Dist. Phone, Main 4817 TOLEDO, GnIG 














F.. W. INSLEE 


(THE BEAD KING) 
I make and repair W 
all kinds of BEAD ORK 
Repairing my Specialty 
Give us that next job on trial 


402% State St., Rochester, N. Y. 








LIBBEY 


The Libbey Glass Manufacturing Co., 
Toledo, Ohio 





Makers of fine Cut Glass and Crystal Since 1818 





SYSTEMS, EXAMINATIONS, TAX SERVICE 


JEWELRY and KINDRED INDUSTRIES 
SAMUEL HOFFMAN 


Certified Public Accountant (N.H.) 
38 Park Row, N. Y. C. Cortland 13% 











Bracelet Watch Glasses 


Special prices for large quantities 


American Watch Glass Co. 
74 Carmine St., New York 











Tel. Spring 5551 
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XFORD-- 

SERVICE OUR SPECIALTY 
24-Hour Service Send for Price List 
NORMAN OPTICAL CO. 
Wholesale Opticians 106 Fulton St., New York 
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Customer’s Advertising Suggestions 





(Continued from page 349) 








ness for yourself—by telling him about the 
variety of your stock. 
* * * 


ERY often, it seems to me, jewelry ad- 
vertising is not in keeping with the 
particular piece of jewelry being advertised. 
Reproduced, are two folders to which 
this does not apply. The cover of the 
“Chinese Opal Rings” folder is suggestive 
of the subject itself. And, incidentally, this 
folder—of A. I. Hall & Son, San Francisco 
—is good from another angle, in that it tells 
an interesting story of what an opal pros- 
pector told the company about opals. The 
other folder, in its refinement and in its 
short verse, 


“And as this round 

Is nowhere found 

To flaw, or else to sever, 
So may our love 

As Endless prove 

As pure as gold forever.” 


Make your advertising, in paper selec- 
tion, in illustration, in copy style, in keeping 
with the particular article you are advertis- 
ing. This applies equally well whether you 
are advertising an alarm cleck or a dainty 
wrist watch. 





The Kind of Advertising That Builds 
Good Will 





(Continued from page 351) 








power” is able to sell seasonable merchan- 
dise at half price,” merely spends money 
to excite curiosity in regard to the partic- 
ular event advertised. The full force of his 
advertisement is spent upon that one broad- 
side, and he must resort to even greater 
exaggeration to get a crowd to his next 
sale. The result is that he must take larger 
and larger space and spend ever increasing 
sums, resorting to still greater claims in 
order to tempt the jaded appetite of the 
public to whom he appeals. 

The result of such an advertising policy 
is that the time finally arrives when his 
advertising costs reach the peak, and the 
chart line of profits shows a steady down- 
ward tendency. In other words, that mer- 
chant makes the discovery that “advertis- 
ing does not pay.” That merchant usually 
lacks the intelligence to see that his “dis- 
covery” is all wrong and that it is only the 
kind of advertising he has been doing that 
does not pay. The point in this merchant’s 
career is soon reached where the change of 
ownership takes place or the newspaper 
gets its last fling at his advertising by an- 
nouncing the details of the “receivers’ 
sale,” 

The sad part about such an advertising 
policy is not so much that the merchant 
fails, but that he has spent thousands of 
dollars to destroy reader confidence in ad- 
vertising and has thus affected hundreds 
of other advertisers by detracting from the 
pulling power of their advertising. 
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And what of the newspaper publisher 
whose policy has been to encourage this 
confidence destroying advertising? He,no 
doubt, has thought that he was increasing 
his revenues when he encouraged the ad- 
vertiser to take two pages, then three, four, 
five and even six pages in an effort to in- 
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HONEST ADVERTISING 


crease the merchant’s volume of business. 
True this particular account has shown an 
apparently handsome return, Other adver- 
tisers, however, are finding that their ad- 
vertisements, occupying conservative space 
and announcing their wares in a modest 
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mapas a Karat 


J" will pay you to borrow money even at 25% to buy 
one of these blue white diamonds. They are gilt- 

edge investments at $250 akarat. We sell them for less 

than importers pay for gems of this same quality, 


There are 150 karats in this parcel. They will soon be 
gone. You will probably never again be able to buy 
such wonderful stones as these for less than twice the 





‘Check these prices with those of 
other Jewelers and be convinced 


Kertenanwas $62.50 
BR 0: és 95.00 
DES cess csven 125.00 
65-100 ..... 162.50 
75-100 187.50 
85-100 212.50 
Karat 250.00 











THE QUESTIONABLE METHOD 


and dignified manner is not paying as it 
should. Too much advertising effort is be- 
ing expended in overcoming the mental 
resistance created in the reader mind by the 
advertising of the “SALE” class of mer- 
chants. The legitimate advertiser turns to 
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other mediums and uses less space in the 
newspapers carrying this great volume of 
flamboyant advertising. The newspaper 
thus loses thousands of lines of confidence 
building advertising, and is compelled to 
put on more and higher priced advertising 
solicitors in an effort to get more lineage. 
He is even often compelled to resort to spe- 
cial editions, “stunt” advertising in connec- 
tion with the appearance in the city of 
some actress, or other wasteful methods to 
the disgrace and everlasting damage of ad- 
vertising as a whole. Finally this newspa- 
per publisher’s “SALE” accounts go to the 
wall and he loses even them. Does such 
advertising pay either the publisher or the 
advertiser? We believe it is self evident 
that it does not. 

The kind of advertising that pays is that 
which builds. 

What led John Wanamaker to adopt 
the one price system? He was farsighted 
enough to see that such a policy would 
build confidence, 

Why did Marshall Field establish as a 
policy in his merchandising plan, “Your 
Money Back If Not Satisfied”? Because 
such a policy would build confidence and 
good-will. 

Why do many of the oldest and most 
successful department stores in all parts of 
the country refuse to quote a comparative 
price in their advertisements year after 
year? Because they have found that the 
abuses attending the quoting of compara- 
tives tears down instead of building confi- 
dence in their establishments, They have 
found, through experience, that the good- 
will attached to their good names, which 
has been built up during years of honest 
advertising and merchandising is worth 
more than all the goods within their walls. 
This good name is too valuable a thing to 
destroy at the expense of the gain of a 
day. Their advertising appropriation has 
been invested in good-will which has been 
accumulating greater value with every 
year. Many of them have through the 
years seen competitors enter the field and 
by means of sensational advertising grow 
by leaps and bounds, only to finally disap- 
pear and be forgotten, while a retrospect 
of the years shows that their own votume 
of business, and profits, shows a _ steady 
increase year by year, and they have that 
supreme satisfaction of realizing that their 
good names stand as revered monuments in 
the cities where they have built. Then 
when the founder of such a house passes 
on he leaves as a heritage not only a great 
institution, but that which is worth more 
than great riches—a good name. 





In spite of the repeatedly made observa- 
tion that most newspaper readers read noth- 
ing but headlines, the effect of headlines on 
daily conversation is negligible. Suppose a 
couple of tennis players talked thus: 

“How about a Net Tilt?” 

“All right. I'll Clash with you.” 

Or two motorists: 

“Why didn’t you laud that motor trip?” 

“I didn’t go. Rain halted it."—F. P. A. 
in The New York Tribune. 





The doctor who recommends pleasant 
thoughts while eating should edit the food 
prices.—Washington Post. 
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BR GTHE SCENTIACALLY BUILT WATCH! 
“A Round Peg ina Square Hole” 


\ HOMELY saying, but very suggestive. We use it yy 


to define anything or anybody that is out of place. 
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“Tt doesn’t fit,” or “he or she does not fit” we say. And if all 
the round and square pegs in our work and in our life were 
put where they belong, this would banish much of the worry, 
the “come-back” that clutter up our daily thinking and 
doing. How true this is of watch repairing. What wasted 
time, what disappointment, what cost in money “the round 
peg in the square hole” represents. Watch material is either 
right or wrong; it 1s spurious or true; it was made to make- 
shift, or made to endure. It was made to “fit”? or made by 
guesswork. The watch material used in the repair of a watch 
other than that manufactured by the makers of that watch 
is “the round peg for the square hole.” It cannot be made as 
carefully. It cannot run as true. It costs valuable time in 
fitting. And any time lost by the repair man means lost 
money to the jeweler. But the vital element in the use of 
“Just as good” watch material is the dissatisfied customer. 
Who knows, it may mean the loss of profit-making sales in 
other parts of the store. Waltham watch material is made for 
Waltham watches, that when the watch is repaired it shall 


still give its accustomed accuracy and satisfaction. 
Quality First and Last and—an Honest Price for it. 


Makers of the famous Waltham air-friction Speedometers and Automohile Time-pieces used on the world’s leading cars 


WALTHAM 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIME 


Where you see this sign they sell Waltham Watches 
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The Horological Questionnaire 





Written expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by Lester B. Pratt 

















Autuor’s Note—Realizing that there is a scarc- 
ity of competent watchmakers employed or en- 
gaged in the jewelry business, this article is writ- 
ten at the request of the technical editor for the 
purpose of interesting the younger generation in 
the selection of watchmaking as an occupation. 
Among the mechanical occupations, watchmaking 
stands pre-eminent as a clean, profitable business, 
eliminating the monotonous routine of many other 
lines. The watchmaker has invariably been hon- 
ered as the highest exponent of human mechanical 
skill, and delicate precision instruments of every 
description come within the scope of the watch- 
maker's ability. It would be impossible to operate 
eur vast industrial system without the aid of 
accurate timepieces. Strictly speaking, the name 
“watchmaker” is a trade misnomer, as_ watch- 
making generally comprises the manufacture of 
watch movements, However, the name, “watch- 
maker,” in the jewelry business, is invariably 
applied to one who repairs watches, and a com- 
petent watchmaker or watch repairer should be 
able to make practically any part of the different 
kinds and models of watches now in use. 

If the remarks contained in this article are ‘“‘old 
stuff” to the competent workman, we trust that 
it will be considered in the same spirit in which 
it is tendered, viz.: that of interesting and im- 
parting information to the beginner.—L. B. 





(Continued froin Technical Issue cf Jan. 4.) 


Question.—How shall we proceed to 
measure the diameter of the bearings in- 
side? 

ANSWER.—We will assume that the holes 
in the bearings have been lapped to the 
required diameter, which should be .250. 
We may determine this measurement ac- 
curately by making a small plug gauge. 
Toolmakers use plug gauges that are made 
of tool steel, hardened and accurately 
ground to standard sizes. Such gauges are 
usually made very accurately, as they are 
used quite frequently for gauging the diam- 
eters of holes, where extreme accuracy is 
required. For our particular purpose, we 
may make a plug gauge of brass that will 
answer our purpose nicely. We will select 
a piece of hrass rod slightly larger in diam- 
eter than .250. This rod may be centered 
and swung between centers in the lathe and 
then turned straight and smooth its entire 
length, with the exception of a shoulder 
about one-sixteenth in length. We may 
turn the body of the rod down to such size 
that it will fit into our largest wire chuck. 
Then we may insert the rod in the wire 
chuck and turn the diameter of the shoulder 





to exactly .250. We may allow an over- 
size of .001 and then stone the shoulder 
to exact .250. We may easily determine 
the correct measurement by using our 
micrometer caliper. A plug gauge made in 
this manner will not last as long as a 
hardened steel plug, but for our particular 
purpose, where we require merely a few 
trials, it will be found quite satisfactory. 
If we find that the holes in the bearings 
are not up to the required size, then we 
may proceed with the lapping, until we 
have attained definite dimensions. 
Question.—How shall we proceed to 
form the spindle for our traverse grinder? 
Answer.—For making the spindle we 


= cae 
FIG. 58 


shall require a piece of Stub’s steel rod 
three and five-eighths of an inch in diam- 
eter by five-sixteenths of an inch in 
diameter. We may center it accurately by 
using our center square for this purpose. 
Now, if we examine the drawing of the 
spindle shown in Fig. 57 of the last install- 
ment, we will observe that the front end of 
the spindle is formed to take a 2° taper 
inside and outside. The rear end of the 
spindle is fitted with a screw, which is % 
by 40 thread. Consequently, our first step 
will be to drill holes in each end of the 
spindle to take the taper and the screw. In 
a \% by 40 thread tap, the exact diameter 
of the bottom of the thread is .093, so we 
shall select a twist drill of this diameter. 
The form and size of tapers used in various 
makes of lathes, varies slightly, so the 
student should select a well made taper 
that fits his lathe and measure the small 
end of it carefully with a micrometer 
caliper. We will assume that such meas- 
urement is .140. Then we shall select a 
twist drill of this size. The cross hole in 
the end of the spindle and which is used 


for removing tapers, may be about .060 and 
we shall also select this size drill. To drill 
the holes in the ends of the spindle we will 
use the tail stock to assure correct align- 
ment. We will drill the .093 hole first. It 
is a good idea to start the hole in each end 
of the spindie with the small drill, examin- 
ing same carefully as we drill to avoid 
throwing the hole off center. With a small 
hole started first, we have a clean support 
for the tail stock center which assures us 
greater accuracy clear through. The hole 
for the screw should be about three-eighths 
of an inch in depth, while the hole for the 
taper should be about three-quarters of an 
inch deep. The cross hole at the bottom 
of the taper should be drilled about five- 
eighths of an inch from the end of the 
spindle. It may easily be drilled in the center 
of the spindle by using a V taper in the 
tail stock. 


Now, it will be observed that we have 
a hole drilled in the end of the spindle to 
take the taper. We shall require a taper 
hole in order to take our tapers properly. 
We may readily make such a taper with 
our wheel and pinion cutting attachment. 
All we need do is to select a piece of steel 
rod slightly larger than our tapers. This rod 
may be gripped in a wire chuck, allowing 
just enough length to protrude to clear our 
milling cutter. Then we may set the slide- 
rest to the same taper as our regular tapers, 
This point may be accurately determined 
by using our tail stock spindle as a gauge 
to obtain the correct taper. 

We will make the reamer blank with 
the tapered part long enough to reach to the 
bottom of the hole in our spindle, which is 
three-quarters of an inch. Our next step 
will be to mill teeth in the blank. For this 
purpose, we will use our 30° cutter and we 
will cut 8 teeth in the blank. The tooth 
spaces should be milled deep enough so 
there is about .010 of the outer surface left. 
The tooth spaces should also be milled so 
that the cutting faces are radial with the 
center. To harden our reamer, we, may 
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At last—14-karat white gold 
equal to our finest 18-karat 
white gold in lasting whiteness 


The Wadsworth Watch 
latest great 


After a year of exhaustive research and 
tests, the Wadsworth Watch Case Company 
have at last perfected a 14-karat white gold 
with lasting whiteness and luster. It is equal 
in every respect to our 18-karat white gold 
which is recognized as the standard of quality 
by the trade. 





Wadsworth experts have attacked and 
finally solved this problem that has challenged 
metallurgists since the beginning of the great 
popularity of white gold. 








During this time our 18-karat white gold 
has been established as the standard by which 
others are measured. 


Now the perfection of a 14-karat white 
gold that is equal to this standard in perma- 
nence of color and in wearing qualities, marks 
another step forward. It is an achievement 
that the Wadsworth Watch Case Company 
is proud to announce. 











A success at once 


On January ist of this year, watch cases 
made with the new 14-karat white gold were 
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and luster 


Case Company announce their 
achievement 


offered to the trade. The response has been 
immediate and enthusiastic. 


Fully guaranteed to keep its whiteness 
and luster 
The new Wadsworth 14-karat white gold 
has been subjected to the most rigid tests 
covering every condition of actual use. 


It is guaranteed to keep its full whiteness 
and luster and to give the same unqualified 
satisfaction as our standard 18-karat white 
gold. 


THE WapbswortH WatTCH CASE Co. 
“Makers of Watch Cases Exclusively’ 


DAYTON - KENTUCKY 


Offices 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
17 Maiden Lane 31 N. State St. 150 Post Street 


Nad ovorth Cres 


MAKE WATCHES BEAUTIFUL 
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heat it to a full, cherry red and plunge it 
lengthwise into cotton-seed oi!. It will not 
be necessary to temper it. 

The outer face of the reamer teeth should 
be ground true if we wish to produce a 
perfect reamer. We may do this grinding 
very accurately by using a small grinding 
wheel in our cutter arbor, and using in the 
same manner as in milling the tooth spaces. 
The grinding wheel should be the same 
diameter as our cutters and should have 
a flat face. We must keep oil on the wheel 
while grinding to avoid drawing the tem- 
per of our reamer. We imay place the 
reamer in the chuck in such position that 
the finished edge of the tooth will have about 
2° clearance angle. If this grinding is done 
with the slide rest still in the same position 
as when we turned the taper, the original 
form of the taper will be correct. 

To use this taper reamer for our purpose, 
we shall place the tail stock on the lathe 
bed and rest one end of the spindle in a 
taper with the other end over the taper 
reamer. Then we may grip the spindle 
with a pair of pliers and proceed to feed 
the spindle slowly against the reamer. Run 
the lathe at a low speed and keep the work 
well supplied with oil. We can readily de- 
termine the proper depth to ream by watch- 
ing through the cross hole of the spindle. 
We must not attempt to force the work, 
as a slow speed and feed will produce the 
most accurate results. 

Assuming that the taper hole has been 
properly reamed, our next step will be to 
tap the opposite end of the spindle to take 
the screw, first reaming the end with a 60° 
reamer to fit the tail stock taper. Of 
course, the thread could be tapped in the 
truest manner by holding the tap in the 
lathe and supporting the opposite end of the 
spindle on the tail stock, but we can hardly 
apply force enough in our small lathe. We 
can, however, start the tap in this manner, 
then transfer the work to a vise and finish 
the tapping with a suitable tap wrench 
applied to the tap. We should keep plenty 
of oil on the work and run the tap back and 
forth carefully until a clean sharp thread is 
tapped clear to the bottom of the hole. If 
the ordinary tap does not go in far enough, 
we may use a stub tap to cut the final 
threads. 

We may now proceed to turn the spindle 
to the proper dimensions. In turning a 
spindle of this type, it is the usual practice 
to mount it between centers and use a dog 
for drivive the spindle. This means turning 
one end of the spindle, then reversing and 
finish the opposite end. . However, if we do 
all of the turning without having to reverse 
the spindle, we are eliminating possible 
errors. We may do this by turning a taper 
to fit in the taper hole of the spindle We 
may select a piece of rod of suitable size 
and grip it securely in the wire chuck, then 
turn a taper to fit accurately in the taper 
hole of the spindle. It should be turned so 
that the spindle will fit close up to the 
chuck, a slight tap or two with a hammer 
will drive the spindle tight onto the taper. 
Then the tail stock may be placed against 
the opposite end and the srindle will be 
held in perfect alignment. The friction of 
the taper will usually hold sufficiently for 
the turning operations, but if it does hap- 
pen to slip, we may drill through the cross 
hole of the spindle and fit a small pin in 
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the taper which will hold it securely. The 
pin and spindle may be turned down as one 
piece and the pin driven out after the work 
is finished. 

The feed of most slide rests is ample to 
turn the entire length of this spindle, but in 
case it falls short of this, the turning tool 
may be shifted as required. Our first step 
will be to set the slide straight with the 
top face of the turning tool exactly “on 
the line of ceiters. ‘lhen we take a light 
cut clear across the spindle until it is 
turned clean for the full length. As the 
diameter must be the same clear through, 
we may measure with the micrometer 
caliper to determine this point, shifting the 
slide as required. It should be understood 
that the calipering must be done before the 
spindle is turned down to the required size. 
The principal object in calipering at this 
time is to be sure that the spindle is the 
same diameter throughout. When we are 
sure of this point, then we may proceed to 
turn the spindle clear across, from end to 
end and make the finished diameter of the 
turned spindle .260. This will allow us 
010 for hardening, grinding and lapping to 
fit the bearings. 

Referring to Fig. 57, we will observe that 
there is a knob on the right end of the 
spindle. This knob is for the purpose of 
moving the spindle back and forth us re- 
quired, when grinding. The knob is shown 
in detail in Fig. 58. It consists of a hard- 
ened steel shell, D, to fit over the end of 
the spindle, a steel screw, E, for holding 
the shell in place and a knob, F, which 
slips over the shell and screw. 

While we are turning the spindle w size, 
we may also turn the shoulder to take the 
shell, D. This shoulder, shown at C in 
Fig. 57, is one-half inch in length by .1975 
in diameter. It should also be ‘‘necked” 
as shown at G. This is done to prevent 
breakage or distortion when hardening the 
spindle, and also to insure a clean, square 
shoulder when the end, C, is ground and 
lapped. This completes the turned work on 
our spindle, as the 2° taper on the left end 
of the spindle may be ground after the 
spindle is lanped and running in its own 
bearings, which will insure absolute truth 
for the taper. 

Referring to Fig. 58, the shell, D, is made 
of Stub’s tool steel, one-quarter of an inch 
in diameter. It should be centered and a 
three-sixteenths hole drilled and reamed as 
smooth as possible. The total length is 
one-half inch with seven-sixteenths of this 
length turned down just a trifle to take 
the krob. Our next sten will be to make 
the screw, E, which holds the shell in place. 
The screw should be threaded to fit rather 
tight in the tapped hole in the spindle, so 
there will be no risk of its working loose 
when in use. The head of the screw should 
he mode ag thin as pessible and sheuld also 
be slightly smaller in diameter than the 
she'll se the knoh will slip aver each 

The knob, F, may be made of hard rub- 
ber or ivory. We prefer ivory as it is so 
much easier to turn and polish, and _ it 
makes a beautiful appearance, also. The 
knob may be easily turned if we drill a 
hole so it will fit tight on the shell, D. 
Then insert a piece of brass or steel rod of 
suitable size in a chuck and turn it down so 
that the shell will inst fit on friction tight. 
Then we may easily turn the knob to the 
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required shape, face off the end that fits 
agaist the shell shoulder, rub it smooth 
with some very tine emery paper and 
finally polish with a small amount of 
pumice stone powder and oil, applied with a 
piece of chamois. After the shell is com- 
pleted, the knob may be forced onto it 
securely, 

QuestTion.—How shall we proceed to 
harden the spindle, shell and screw? 

ANSWER.—To harden the spindle, we 
shall require a can of cotton-seed oil about 
two or three inches in diameter and high 
enough to accommodate the spindle length- 
wise. To heat the spindle properly, we 
shall use a small melting furnace with a 
clean crucible deep enough to take the 
spindle. This will distribute the heat in a 
uniform manner, with no risk of burning 
the steel. The taper plug which we used 
to drive the spindle while turning should 
be removed. If the plug is tight in the 
spindle it may be readily removed by grip- 
ping it in the vise and striking the end of 
the spindle, but we must use a block of 
hard wood to avoid marring the end of the 
spindle. Then we fill the taper hole and 
also the screw hole, with soap to protect 
them from scale. A piece of heavy iron 
wire may be inserted in the cross hole of 
the spindle to facilitate handling when hot. 
The spindle should be placed upright in the 
crucible, with a few iron nails packed 
loosely around it to hold it in positior. 
Then apply the heat and bring it to a full 
cherry red clear through, when it is ready 
for quenching. The big idea is to heat the 
spindle in an upright position and also 
quench it in the same position. The risk 
of distortion is greatly eliminated by fol- 
lowing this method. The shell and screw 
may be hardened in the same manner. The 
spindle need not be tempered, but it is 
best to draw the shell to a dark straw 
color and the screw to a dark blue. 

QuESsTION.—Assuming that the spindle 
has been properly hardened, how shall we 
proceed to grind it true and of uniform 
diameter throughout? 

ANSWER.—In a previous installment, we 





described an attachment similar to our 
wheel and pinion cutting attachment, in 
which the arbor ran on 60° points. We 


may use this attachment for grinding the 
spindle. It is not quite as suitable for our 
purpose as a regular traverse grinder would 
be, but if it is used in the proper manner, 
the results will be the same in the end. To 
prepare the spindle for grinding, our first 
step will be to lap the taper hole in the 
end of the spindle. To do this, we shall 
select a piece of brass rod slightly larger 
than the taper hole in diameter. We will 
grip this rod in the wire chuck and turn a 
2° taper so that it just fits into our tail 
stock spindle. This taper should be identi- 
cal with the taper of the reamer we used 
for reaming the taper hole. Then we file 
cross marks in the brass taper so it will 
hold the emery powder that is used for 
lapping. To lap the taper hole, we shall 
apply some flour emery and oil to the taper 
lap and with our spindle resting against a 
€0° point in the tail stock (to hold our 
spindle concentric) we may proceed to lap 
out the taper hole by holding our spindle 
against the lap. The taper lap should be 
run at a high speed and our spindle should 
be held firmly against the tail stock spindle 
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at all times. The work may be moved back 
and forth lightly and should be kept well 
supplied with emery and oil while lapping. 
A lew moments’ werk will lap the taper 
hole quite smooth and true. 

Assuming that this has been done, we 
may clean the emery and oil from the brass 
taper and also clean out the taper hole in 
the spindle thoroughly. If the brass taper 
has not been moved in the chuck, it will 
likely be found to run quite true and we 
may use this taper to drive the spindle 
while we do the grinding. All we need to 
do is to place the spindle against the taper 
and a slight blow will be sutficient to hold 
it friction tight. Then we may place the 
tail stock in position and the spindle is 
ready for grinding. 

The proper wheel to use for grinding the 
spindle is an Alundum wheel Grain 120, 
grade M; one and one-half inches in diam- 
eter by one-quarter inch face and with a 
quarter inch hole for the arbor. 

To prepare the wheel for our purpose, 
we shall require a disk of brass about 


three-quarters of an inch in diameter by 


three-eighths of an inch thick. This disk 
may be held in a wheel chuck and a shoul- 
der one-quarter inch in diameter by one- 
quarter inch in length is turned. This 
“boss” should fit into the hole in the wheel. 
A three-sixteenths hole should be drilled 
in the center of the disk. Then the disk 
may be cemented onto the wheel with gum 
shellac. 

Our next step will be to make a small 
arbor to carry the wheel. This may be a 
piece of steel rod, carefully centered to fit 
between the 60° points of our attachment. 
The rod or arbor is then turned between 
centers to fit securely into the hole in the 
wheel. If we make the arbor slightly taper- 
ing, it may be driven into the hole in the 
brass disk quite securely. A small pulley 
may alsc be made and driven onto the 
arbor in the same manner. Now, the pulley 
and wheel and arbor complete, may be 
turned true on centers. We may use a 
diamond point to turn the face of the wheel 
true. Then, when the arbor is placed in our 
attachment, we are ready to proceed with 
grinding the spindle. The wheel should be 
placed in the proper position on the arbor 
so it will make contact with the “line of 
centers” when the attachment is set up 
ready for grinding. The wheel should be 
well supplied with oil while grinding to 
avoid heating the spindle we wish to grind, 
It is a good idea to place the wheel in a 
cup of oil for a few minutes. It will soak 
full of oil, then, after the surplus oil is 
thrown off, there will be sufficient oil left 
to prevent heating. 

To proceed with the grinding; we may 
use a very light belt or even a piece of 
stout twine to run from the attachment 
pulley ta the counter shoft. We run the 
lathe head at a slow speed and the grinding 
wheel at a high speed. With everything set 
in proper order, we may proceed to take a 
light cut clear across the spindle. We will 
Proceed with this grinding until clean metal 
shows all over the spindle. Then we may 
measure the diameter at each end of the 
spindle with our micrometer caliper. The 
measurements at each end of the spindle 
must be identical. If they are not, then we 
must shift the slide rest until it grinds the 
spindle the same diameter throughout. As- 
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suming that we have attained this object, 
then we may proceed to grind the spindle 
down to within .001 of the lapped size. In 
other words, if the spindle bearings are 
exactly .250 in diameter inside measure, 
then we may grind the spindle to 251. If 
the spindle is ground true and of uniform 
diameter throughout, .001 will be ample 
allowance for lapping it to fit the bearings. 

There are several points that must be 
carefully observed when we do grinding of 
this character. All side and end play must 
be reduced in the lathe head. The slide 
rest must be adjusted so there is no side 
shake in the slides, also the base feed 
screws in the slide rest must be adjusted 
closely. Gauge the spindle carefully to de- 
termine if it is being ground of uniform 
diameter and be sure that the spindle is 
cool when gauging it. The heat that is 
generated in grinding will make a differ- 
ence in the micrometer reading. This point 
should be very carefully observed as we 
approach the final diameter the spindle is 
required to be. 

We shall not attempt to grind the end of 
the spindle to take the shell, D, as this may 
be ground after the spindle is lapped to fit 


the bearings. 
(To be continued) 


An Electrical Watch 


YOUNG French scientist, M. Hugue- 

nard, has just constructed a watch, the 
motive power of which is electricity and 
which will go, without rewinding, as long 
as the battery which it contains is not ex- 
hausted, 

The essential organ of the minute motor 
of this watch is an electro-magnet, one of 
the poles of which, having the form of a rod, 
terminates in a kind of wheel, toothed on 
the outside. 

The other pole surrounds the first and is 
in the form of a crown, with interior tooth- 
ing. Every tooth of the first pole confronts 
a tooth of the second. The armature of 
the electro-magnet is a light wheel, having 
the same number of teeth as each of the 
poles and moving around their common 
center. When the current is admitted into 
the electro-magnet, the armature, attracted 
by the poles, pivots on its axis. It is the 
armature that imparts the impulse to the 
fork at each oscillation, while the balance 
operates a pointer which acts upon the in- 
terruption that admits the current to the 
electro-magnet. On the other hand the fork 
controls the train by means of a click 
working on a hook. 

The barrel and the winding mechanism 
are consequently absent. 

A watch made by the inventor has gone 
six months without stopping.—(Science et 
V oyages.) 











Watch with Two Hour-Hands 


HE latest fad is the timepiece with two 

hour-hands. The commuters started it, 
that they might have railroad time and day- 
light saving time before them at a glance; 
but the girls with lovers in foreign parts are 
calling for watches that enable them to vis- 
ualize what “he” is doing in London or else- 
where. One such call was for a watch 
showing the time here and in Shanghai.— 
Scientific American. 
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Woven Wire and Braided Jewelry 





(Continued from page 381) 








The wire after annealing is boiled out in 
pickle, carefully rinsed and dried and then 
spooled for the weaving machine. 

The operation of weaving, briefly described 
consists in passing the wire through a pair 
of gears which forms the wire in loops. 
It is then carried along through contracting 
and expanding “gigs” which shapes the 
loops for entering a brass cylinder having 
a corresponding number of holes or eyelets 
drilled around the edge conforming to the 
teeth in the automatic gearing of the ma- 
chine. The “master piece” is carefully 
woven, turning the machine by hand until 
about one inch of cylinder mesh has been 
woven when the machine trues itself and 
the power started. 

These “master pieces” may be of brass, 
German silver or silver and are carefully 
kept for “hooking” on the gold wire or 
other metal. Cylinder or tubes of mesh, 
twelve feet long, may be woven. The tube, 
upon being taken out of the machine is 
slit and rolled up, annealed and then cut 
into the different widths desired, four rows, 
six rows, eight rows etc. These strips are 
passed through hand rolls which bend up the 
mesh for doubling over, the final closing up 
being done through special slots in draw 
plates. 

In other words the mesh is doubled 
with a seam on the one side. The braiding 
is done on a board around steel pins placed 
at proper spaces and after braiding is care- 
fully flattened between pieces of leather us- 
ing a wooden mallet. The flat mesh for 
hand bags and vanity cases is made of .008 
wire and the buckle bracelets of .010. 

In soldering on tips or ends the mesh 
must be protected with a paste of yellow 
ochre and water to prevent the solder from 
running out into the mesh and making a 
stiff mesh. As little annealing of the mesh 
should be done as possible; also it is not 
advisable to strip the fire stain, as these have 
a tendency to weaken or “rot” the wire. It 
is best to steel brush and give at least three 
coats in gilding solution. The illustrations 
herewith show a weaving machine, also flat 
and braided bracelets, Waldemar chains, 
sautoirs, etc. Thousands of flexible finger 
rings have also been made. 

The machines are made to weave only 
one thickness of wire, but with a little ad- 
justing the .008 wire will weave on the 010 
machine. 

The idea of using .008 mesh is merely to 
get out a lighter weight suitable for loops 
for cases and hand bags. 

Clever devices have been rigged up so 
that these machines will run all night and 
in the event of wire breaking or wire run- 
ning out, the last machine as it ceases to 
operate automatically throws off the power. 
In charge of an expert toolmaker the ma- 
chines require very little attention, the man’s 
time mostly being employed in making tools 
for other jewelry needs. 

Different qualities of gold or platinum, 
providing the wire is of about the same 
temper or softness, may be woven in the 
one machine, noting of course that the wire 
is of the required thickness. 
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The World’s Best Watch Glasses 


ALWAYS WERE 
NOW ARE 
ALWAYS WILL BE 











ENOUGH SAID 





Hammel, Riglander & Co. 


SOLE IMPORTERS NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
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The 
Paramount Staking Tool 


Due to the inability of obtaining proper material, it 
was impossible for some time past to manufacture this 
Staking Tool. But the material having again become 
obtainable, and this, in conjunction with the proper 
skilled labor, makes it possible to again place on the 
market this Staking Tool at a satisfactory price. It 
may be obtained from all jobbers for immediate delivery 

The illustrations and description herewith cover the 
principal advantages over other staking tools now on 
the market. 
























To firmly lock the die has been the aim of all staking tool manufac- 
turers, but with the exception of the ‘“‘Echarco” staking tool the 
“Paramount” is the only tool in which a perfectly satisfactory and 
permanent lock is supplied. In the operation of the ordinary staking 
tools it is eemniney after having centered the die, which latter has 
to be turned by the fingers, to remove the hand from this and feel 
for the locking device, which is generally located at the rear of the 
tool, and the turning of this causes an eccentric to draw down the 
center bolt, which passes through the die. Several blows will cause 
the loosening of this device, thereby releasing the pressure which 
holds the die in place, which frequently permits the latter to turn, 
and unless this is noticed, poor work is apt to result. This great 
defect is positively overcome in the “Paramount” in the following 
manner: In the centering of the die it is unnecessary to handle this, 
it being rotated by the large knurled wheel (2) through the means of 
beveled gears contained inside the base of the tool. After this has 
been accomplished it is only necessary to give the small knurled 
wheel (1) a half turn to firmly lock the die in place, without being 
under the necessity of removing the hand from its position and 
obviating the groping or feeling for a locking device at the rear of 
the tool. Attached to the knurled wheel (1) is a taper shaft screwing 
into a lug cast integral on the inner side of the con which draws 
down and positively holds the die in position. The hardest blows or 
strains will not cause a loosening of this locking device. 



























The wuniien 4 are a radical change from existing construction, in that in place of using a rod of about 3 inches in length, a short 
piece, about one inch long, is used, so shaped as to properly fit into the punch carrier, thereby saving greatly in the weight of the com- 
plete tool and allowing of the use of each punch as a stump. All punches and stumps are made of best steel obtainable, ground to exact 
size and hardened and tempered to absolute uniformity by electric process. All punches are guaranteed against breakage, and will be 

free of charge upon return of any showing damage. The arrangement of the punches in the polished mahogany case obviates the 
need of a punch selector, and their slanting position is such that it is unnecessary for the workman to raise himself from his seat in order 
to look over the punches in selecting the one he desires to use. 

The knurled button on the right-hand side of the base is intended for raising punches from the die plate, thus making their removal 
very easy. 

Friction devices now used in the heads of staking tools cause the punches to rub on one side of the sleeve, and consequently will in 
time result in the hole becoming oval shaped. To obviate this no friction device is used, but a positive lock or slide has been constructed, 
which will hold up the punch when it is desired to do so. 

The extra head (5) is intended for drilling, countersinking, milling and similar work, the tools for doing such being inserted in the 
crank-handled tool, which are held therein by taper friction, the work being held in the tool by means of the clamp, which slides onto the 
tool by means of the butts 7 and 8, engaging in the slot on the edge of the die (6). A complete watch movement can be so held. 


PRICE, complete in box (130 punches, 25 stumps) as illustrated, $45.00 each. 


An extra set of 26 counterbores, consisting of 10 flat hollow cutters and 16 flat cutters, with guide pins, will be furnished at an 


additional cost of $4.50 
FOR SALE BY ALL JOBBERS 


Hammel, Rictanner & Co. NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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Method of Examining Watchmakers for 


Certification 





Address delivered by Dr, A. F. Beal, Chief, Time Section, U. S. Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., and Secretary of the Certification 
Committee of the Horological Institute of America, at the first banquet of the Institute held Jan. 20, at the Hotel Astor, New York. 
























AM to talk tonight on the subject of ex- 

amining watchmakers. I know of no 
topic which would be more preferable to 
me to talk upon than this one. It is a 
topic which has been very much upon my 
heart for many months, and it is a sincere 
pleas:;re to me to see this wonderful move- 
ment ‘of certifying watchmakers so near a 
realization as it is tonight. I think we are 
all agreed that the certification of watch- 
makers is a step much needed by the trade, 
but its usefulness will largely depend upon 
the way in which we attempt to carry on 
the examinations. It is a serious matter 
to plan a method for carrying out a move- 
ment like this, since it is of such gigantic 
proportions and since its success will de- 
pend upon the good will and co-operation 
of every man in the trade through- 
out the entire nation. The men who 
have been associated with the certification 
work of the MHorological Institute of 
America during the past year have realized 
the responsibility of their undertaking, and 
have spent many scores of hours at hard 
labor in attempting to develop the plans 
which would be most successful. We do 
not claim to have an ideal method of ex- 
amination and certification, but we do be- 
lieve that the method which we have de- 
veloped is as good as it is possible for 
human agencies to be. The general plan 
of our method has been approved by three 
separate ccmmittees and also by the gen- 
eral conference held in Washington last 
October. I feel confident, therefore, that 
by giving due consideration to the condi- 
tions under which we will be obliged to 
work, you will agree that our method of 
exainination is the best obtainable. 

The rock bottom upon which all of our 
work is to be founded is the principle of 
voluntary application for examination and 
certification on the part of each workman 
as opposed to the principle of compulsory 
examination. Any agencies which may be 
considered or selected for carrying on the 
examinations, must be judged on this basis. 


Each examination will consist of two 
parts, viz.: 
Ist. A practical job of actual repair 


work so arranged and supervised as to con- 
stitute a reliable test of the applicant’s 
ability to repair watches. 

2nd. A written examination to cover any 
questions suitable for a test of this kind. 

If a man passes both parts of the exam- 
ination he is to be given a certificate as to 
his proficiency. 

Recognizing that all men do not have the 
same degree of proficiency, we have decided 
to issue three grades of certificates, each 
representing different stages in advance- 
ment. The title to be applied to the lowest 
grade is “Certified Junior Watchmaker”; 


the middle grade, “Certified Watchmaker” ; 
and the highest grade, “Certified Horologist.” 
The general requirements for a Certified 
Junior Watchmaker are that he shall be 
able to clean watches and satisfactorily re- 
place with ready-made materials certain 
broken parts such as staffs, jewels, and 
mainsprings. A Certified Watchmaker 
shall be able to do the work of the lowest 
grade with the addition of making new 


parts, adjusting the lever escapement, and 
replacing hairsprings. 


A Certified Horol- 





DR. A, F, BEAL, 


Chief, Time Section, U. S. Bureau of Standards, 
and Secretary Certification Committee, Horo- 
logical Institute of America. 


agist is to be able to do all required of the 
other two grades with the addition of wheel 
cutting, repairing complicated watches, and 
adjusting a watch for high requirements in 
position and temperature. In other words, 
it is planned that the Certified Horologist 
will be the man with exceptional ability, the 
expert, with only about a thousand of them 
in the country. To become a Certified 
Horologist is to be the ambition of every 
workmen in the trade. The grade of Cer- 
tified Watchmaker is to include the large 
majority of good workmen, while the grade 
of Certified Junior Watchmaker is to in- 
clude the beginners in the trade and those 
who have spent considerable time at the 
bench but for some reason or other have 
not acquired much skill. 

With regard to holding the examinations, 
early in our work we recognized that, in 
addition to being based upon the principle 





of voluntary application for examination, 
any agencies we selected should satisfy as 
nearly as possible certain other fundamental 
requirements, such as the following: 

1. The method of examination should 
provide a satisfactory way whereby every 
workman can conveniently and economical- 
ly be certified without regard to his geo- 
graphical location. It has been deemed im- 
possible to induce an appreciable number of 
workmen to travel even a short distance 
from their respective home towns to be 
examined. Transportation expenses, hotel 
bills, and loss of working time would pre- 
vent most men from applying for examina- 
tion under these circumstances; but a still 
more important cause which would prevent 
men from applying for examination in a 
distant town, would be the necessity in this 
case for working in strange surroundings. 
A watch repair man should not be expected 
to do good work at a strange bench, or even 
at his own bench temporarily set up in a 
strange room set apart for the examina- 
tion. His work is too delicate to permit it. 
So we put it down as our first requirement 
that a man must be given his examination 
in his own home-town, regardless of where 
that may be. 

2. Our second requirement is that the 
agencies selected for conducting the exam- 
inations must be adequate for any reasonable 
demand for certification. If only two men 
in each State apply for examination during 
the first year, we want to be able to care 
for them to their complete satisfaction. And 
in like manner, if we receive 5,000 requests 
for examination from men all residing in a 
few States, located adjacent to New York 
city for example, we must be able to take 
care of all these to their complete satisfac- 
tion. Also, our method of examination 
should be such that it would not be a 
burden upon the members of the trade in 
each local community. If this condition 
should come to pass, it would likely result 
in long delays in examination, loss of in- 
terest on the part of both the workmen 
seeking examination and those conducting 
the examinations, and a series of other evils. 
It is for all these reasons that we have 
chosen a method which has one control 
agency for doing most of the work, leaving 
practically no work to be done by the local 
members of the trade. This will make it 
possible to expand the central agency to 
meet any demand. It can be made just 
large enough to care for the total number 
of requests from the entire country with- 
out any considerations being paid as to 
whether the requests come from many men 
in a few States or a few men in many 
States. To have a central examining agency 
is therefore our second requirement. 

3. We also found that there were sev- 
eral other reasons why a central examining 
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agency is advisable. Among these may be 
mentioned the need for having uniform re- 
quirements in grading the examination 
papers. If there were to be a half-dozen 
different institutions doing the grading 
work, and each institution grading the 
papers of applicants residing nearby, the 
inevitable result would be that different 
standards of grading would be used in the 
different sections of the country. This was 
considered unscientific, un-American, and 
intolerable. We do not want the Horo- 
logical Institute of America to be accused 
of favoring certain localities or particular 
groups of individuals. It is our desire that 
the institute shall be a scientific, fair-minded, 
non-partisan institution serving all branches 
of the trade alike. Another argument in 
favor of a method of examination in which 
the work is done by one central agency, as 
opposed to a number of institutions, is that 
this method would be well advertised and 
every person desiring certification could 
easily find out with whom to communicate. 
There would be no confusion, and above 
all no individual would have the excuse for 
not being certified because he did not know 
how to go about it. 

4. Other requirements of our method of 
examination which it is worth while to keep 
in mind, but which I believe do not need 
detailed explanations, are that the institute 
and its method of examination should not 
injure those men who do not possess certif- 
icates, that it should add to the prestige 
of men who do possess certificates and that 
it should not overlook the interest of firms 
who employ watchmakers. 

I now wish to explain the details of our 
method of examination. It is an adaptation 
of the present procedure of the United 
States Civil Service Commission in Wash- 
ington in its examination of applicants to 
fill the various Government positions, in- 
cluding those filled by mechanics as well as 
those filled by scientists. Our method is 
as follows: 

Whenever a watchmaker desires to be 
examined for a certificate he shall send 
three things to the Certification Committee 
of the Institute. These things are the fol- 
lowing: 

Ist. An application for examination writ- 
ten upon a blank form specially prepared 
for that purpose. 

2nd. A fee of $5.00 to cover the expenses 
of his examination, and 

3rd. A 16-size watch having 15 or more 
jewels and in a moderately satisfactory run- 
ning condition. 

The application blanks may be obtained 
from the Certification Committee in Wash- 
ington, D. C.; the watch must be supplied 
by the applicant. 

Upon receipt of the application for ex- 
amination, the Certification Committee shall 
provide for the written examination of the 
applicant by arranging for somebody in the 
applicant’s home town to sit as monitor dur- 
ing the examination. The examination 
questions shall be sent direct to the monitor 
who shall break the seal in the presence of 
the applicant at the time of the examination. 
After the applicant has had a_ sufficient 
number of hours to prepare his answers to 
the questions, the monitor shall return the 
questions and the applicant’s answers to the 
Secretary of the Certification Committee in 
Washington for grading. Written exam- 
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inations will be held only on stated dates 
each month. The questions used on any one 
date for any grade of examination will be 
identical throughout the United States. For 
the next examination the following month 
new sets of questions will be used. This 
policy of having uniform questions through- 
out the country for each grade of examina- 
tion will prevent the misuse of the inter- 
change of questions between applicants be- 
ing examined on different dates and will 
make it possible to have more satisfactory 
fundamental questions than could otherwise 
be obtainable. Also, by using uniform ques- 
tions on each examination day, the work of 
grading the answers will be greatly sys- 
tematized, thereby reducing the expense of 
the work considerably. 

I will next explain what will be done 
with the watch which the applicant is to 
send in with his application blank and fee 
of $5.00. It will first be examined to see 
if its condition is good enough to justify 
attempting to obtain a certificate by repair- 
ing it. If its condition is not satisfactory, 
it will be returned to the applicant without 
permission to use it in the examination, but 
if it is satisfactory its identification number 
and its condition will be recorded in con- 
junction with the applicant’s name. It will 
then be mutilated or injured in some way 
or other depending upon the grade of certi- 
ficate applied for. As stated before, a Cer- 
tified Junior Watchmaker is expected to be 
able to clean a watch and replace ready- 
made parts. It is, therefore, probable that 
the watch of an applicant for the lowest 
grade would be considered sufficiently muti- 
lated if the balance staff were broken, or if 
some charcoal dust or some fine sand were 
poured into the movement. These forms 
of mutilation, as well as other forms more 
difficult to remove, will be used on watches, 
depending in each case upon the grade of 
certificate under consideration. 

After the watch has been mutilated it will 
be returned to the applicant for repair. 
After the applicant has repaired it at his lei- 
sure to the best of his ability, he shall re- 
turn it again to the Certification Committee 
for grading. He shall also enclose a sworn 
statement by him and at least one other 
acceptable person, to the effect that the ap- 
plicant did the repair work which he was 
expected to do, and that he did it without 
aid. The statements of both men, the ap- 
plicant and his voucher, shall be made under 
oath before a notary public. Furthermore, 
a special provision has been made whereby 
only high-minded, honest men will be per- 
mitted to vouch for the genuineness of an 
applicant’s work. Now when the repaired 
watch has been received by the Certification 
Committee, it will first be tested as to rate 
and then examined as to quality of repair 
work. If both the repair work and the 
answers submitted in the written examina- 
tion are satisfactory, the applicant will be 
granted a certificate of the appropriate 
grade. 

For aiding somewhat in the examinations 
we have decided to obtain specially selected 
representatives residing in the various sec- 
tions of the country. These men will he 
designated as “District Supervisor of Certi- 
fication,” and will have two prime duties: 

Ist. Procure satisfactory monitors for 
the written examinations, and 

2nd. Approve as being of satisfactory 
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character each man who will be permitted 
to serve as a voucher for the genuineness 
of an applicant’s repair work submitted in 
an examination. 

There is another vital feature of our 
program which I want to touch upon. In- 
asmuch as we are depending upon the good 
will and co-operation of every workman in 
the trade, we do not want a watchmaker to 
be discouraged by failing in an examination 
for which he is not prepared if there is any 
way to prevent it. It would be folly on our 
part to permit a man to be examined for a 
grade entirely beyond his abilities. As an 
illustration, let us consider the case of a 
watchmaker in a small town who has had 
little training but is the best workman in 
his town. It may be possible that his fel- 
low-townsmen have led him to believe that 
he is an expert man. Consequently, if he 
would be permitted to apply for whatever 
grade of examination he chose, he likely 
would apply for the Certified Horologist ex- 
amination believing that any other lower 
grade would be beneath his dignity and 
ability. Now as stated before, a Certified 
Horologist is to be an expert of rare ability 
and it is expected that there will not be 
over a thousand of them in the country. To 
examine a watchmaker of the kind just re- 
ferred to a moment ago for the Certified 
Horologist grade, would be unkind to him to 
say the least; a dismal failure under those 
conditions would be a severe shock to him, 
and a permanent irretrievable loss to the 
institute. For this reason we have decided 
that it is best to require each and every man 
to obtain the lowest grade certificate first 
and the others in rotation. This means that 
at the start we will be holding examinations 
for only the lowest grade, but after a 
while examinations for all the grades will 
be held at the same time. 

I now have one more topic and this per- 
tains to the selection of a particular institu- 
tion to serve as the central examining agency 
described a few minutes ago. The Com- 
mittee on Certification has seen fit to re- 
quest the Bureau of Standards in Wash- 
ington, D. C., to take over as much of 
this work as possible. The committee be- 
lieves that the Bureau of Standards will be 
an ideal place for having this work done. 
One reason, among others, why the Bureau 
of Standards has been requested to aid in 
the examinations is because the grading 
of the repaired watches is exactly in line 
with a certain kind of work which the 
Bureau has been doing for a number of 
years. I refer to the testing of watches. 
In this work which the Bureau has been do- 
ing, if the performance of a watch meets 
certain definite requirements, a certificate 
of precise timekeeping is given the watch. 
The Bureau has specific requirements for 
its own certificates, but in doing this work 
for the institute, the Bureau would merely 
test the watches and report their perform- 
ances to the institute which would use its 
own standards in grading the results and 
grant its own certificates. 

I have been informed that there is another 
benefit to be derived by the institute in 
utilizing the services of the Bureau of 
Standards. This is in line with the fact 
that the primarv reason why the institute 
was formed with permanent headquarters 
in the city of Washington was to derive aid 
from the scientific Government bureaus in 
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GREATER ACCURACY 


METRIC GAUGING 
Crown Watch Glasses 


MADE IN FRANCE 





QUALITY—FINISH—CORRECT SHAPE 
The Standard for Over Sixty Years 


GREATER ACCURACY in the Gauging of Watch Glasses is a matter that concerns every Watch- 
maker and Jeweler, and with this end in view— 

CROWN WATCH GLASSES are labeled in accordance with the METRIC GAUGE while 
the old 16th numbers are retained on the labels for the purpose of comparison. These 16th numbers 
correspond exactly with their actual 10th millimeter equivalents. For example: 18 6/16 and not 
18 5/16 equals 415 meaning 41 5/10 millimeters. This Important Feature Distinguishes CROWN 
Watch Glasses Above All Others. 

THE OLD CUSTOM of labeling watch glasses by 16ths has led to endless confusion, inasmuch 
as the gauging by this antiquated method always lacked accuracy. and uniformity. 

THE METRIC SYSTEM—hased on scientific principles—supplies a method of gauging that is abso- 
lutely reliable and the general adoption of this system is only a matter of a short time. 

THE METRIC GRADUATIONS being so much finer than the divisions of the 16th gauge, it 


follows that metrically gauged glasses run closer to size and are more accurate and uniform than is 
the case with the old 16th glasses. 


THE ADVANTAGES of the finer metric divisions consist in 
there being from 22 to 23 metric sizes to every series of 16 sizes 
on the old 16th gauge. 

Example A: The old series 12 even to 12 15/16 has 16 sizes. 

On the metric gauge this series is divided into 23 sizes. 


Example B: Taking the old series beginning with 6 even and all the 
way through to 21 15/16 these amount to a total of 256 sizes. On 
the metric gauge these series are divided into 361 sizes—that is to 
say 105 more sizes—an increase of 40% in accuracy. 


METRIC GAUGE for DIAMETERS & HEIGHTS 
With Bezel Gauge 


This Metric Gauge will prove a great convenience in gauging your 
stock of glasses in accordance with the finer and more reliable Metric 
Divisions. 

METRIC WATCH GLASS CABINETS 


These Cabinets are provided with metrically numbered partitions for 
Miconcaves, Genevas, Lentilles, etc. 


Descriptive Circulars on Application 


Sussfeld, Lorsch & Schimmel 


Importers 
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that city. It is believed that scientific as- 
sistance received in this manner would in- 
stil confidence in the institute into the minds 
of certain types of individuais. As I view 
the situation, however, I see no reason why 
anybody should distrust the motives and 
honesty of the institute in any way. I am 
convinced that everybody connected with 
the institute is honest, up-right, and suffi- 
ciently public spirited to be willing to dis- 
commode himself in order to aid the trade. 
But no matter what the facts of the case 
may be, we want everybody’s good will and 
we want to leave no stone unturned which 
might aid in keeping the confidence of every 
workman in the trade. 

Now ladies and gentlemen, it has taken 
many months to decide upon the require- 
ments of the various certificates, but it is a 
great pleasure to be able to state tonight 
that our plans for conducting the examina- 
tions are completed, and that we are ready 
to begin making these examinations im- 
mediately. We are now to the point where 
it is possible to put our plans into execution. 
I have been requested by the Certification 
Committee to serve as its secretary, and 
therefore 1 am in a position to state exactly 
what an applicant must do in order to be 
examined. If any of you are asked this 
question by a prospective applicant tell him 
to write for an application blank, and upon 
receipt of this, to fill it in, and return it 
with a money order or draft for $5.00, and 
a 16-size watch having 15 or more jewels. 
The remaining steps of the procedure of 
examination will become known as the ap- 
plicant’s examination progresses. 

In conclusion, let me say again that our 
plans must have the support and co-opera- 
tion of every person in the trade. 





Time 





Time is not an old man— 
Time’s an ardent youth; 

He’s a keen and bold man. 
Prizing only truth. 

Shod with winged sandal, 
Armed with visicn clear, 

Time’s no wanton vandal, 
But a zealous seer. 


With a youth’s assurance, 
Bold are his demands; 

Custom’s long endurance 
Cannot stay his hands. 

Dogmas we have cherished, 
Half-truths we have known, 

At his word have perished, 
As a toy outgrown. 


Time’s a chemist olden 
In God’s wise employ, 
Sorting out the gclden 
Frem the world’s alloy. 
Constantly he’s flinging 
Jewels in our way; 
Take the gifts he’s bringing, 
Ever new tcday. 


Waste no time in weeping 
For the good that goes; 
Every thing worth keeping 
Time again hestows. 
Seeking but advancement, 
Never does he rest, 
Making by enhancement 
Setter yield to best. 


Time is not an old man 
Musing by slow streams, 
He’s a young and bold man, 
Prone to deeds, not dreams. 
Though al] things man prizes 
Age beneath his view, 
Every day that rises 
Time is born anew. 
—Adalena F. Dyer in New York Times 
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Watch Regulators 








Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by Paul M. Chamberlain 

















REGULATING the mean rate of the 

watch by lengthening or shortening the 
active part of the balance spring is the 
almost universal practice. Chronometers 
and many fine watches are equipped with 
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mean time screws by which regulation can 
be more correctly accomplished as any 
change in length of spring so near to the 
terminal curve will affect the isochronal 
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qualities of the curve. It, however is not 
desirable to have to screw the mean time 
screws of the pocket watch for small cor- 
rections of regulation. To turn the screws 
with the balance in position endangers the 
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pivots and to remove the balance requires 
time and skill. 

Thomas Tompion, “father of English 
watchmaking,” 1638-1713, applied a balance 





spring as devised by Sir Robert Hooke to 
a watch in 1675 and his earliest watches 
extant show a regulator similar to that 
sketched in Fig. 1. Fhe segment which 
carries the guard pins travels in a curved 
slot of the cover, not shown in the plan 
but in cross section below. The pinion 
has a dial placed on the turning square 
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above the cover. This device was used on 
English watches until nearly 1800. The 
Continental makers used almost the same 
arrangement only that the dial remained 
stationary and a pointer attached to the 
square indicated the amount the pinion had 
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been turned Nathaniel Barrow, a con- 
temporary of Tompion, used a regulator 
as shown in Fig. 2, the balance spring 
having a straight terminal. 

Examples of watches about the year 
1800 frequently are found with the regu- 
lator shown in Fig. 3. The change from 
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Tompion’s is doing away with the pinion 
and moving it from an extension over a 
graduated arc. The next step was to put 
the regulator on the cock as shown in 
Fig. 4. The steel pointer ring was snapped 
over the inverted cone turned into the top 
of the cock. The Continental makers pre- 
ferred holding the cap jewel in a separate 
piece and made the circle of the pointer 
continuous depending on the fit of the cap 
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yp HE readers of this publication are familiar with the fact that the 
Waterbury Clock Company were the originators and de- 
velopers of the non-jeweled, or clock type watch. 


The immense production of the Waterbury plants—more 
than 15,000 watches per day—has heretofore been marketed 
through one well-known organization under its own private 
brands. But conditions have now arisen that make it de- 
sirable for the Waterbury Clock Company to themselves 
undertake the responsibility of marketing their watch line. 


It is unnecessary to emphasize to the present reader the 
excellence and dependability of Waterbury watches. Millions 
have been sold throughout the world, and every one has 
either kept time, or the purchaser has received a satisfactory 
adjustment. That is a reputation such as is sustained by 
few products of any classification today. 


The policy of the Waterbury Clock Company emphasizes 
cooperation with the jobber and retailer, which means that 
the efforts of the company will be exerted not to place 
watches on the retailers’ shelves, but to se// them to the 
public. The largest sales and advertising campaign which 
has ever supported any watch line is being put into effect 
to soundly establish Waterbury watches with the public. 
Waterbury watches are to be not only the best watches of 


Va YT = their type, but the most sa/ab/e as well. 
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y Wf ata Two special assortments—one of 18, the other of 36 watches 
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jewel plate to give the proper friction as 
shown in Fig, 5. 

A variation of the English scheme and 
adopted in the early American watches is 
shown in Fig. 6, where the regulator is 
snapped into the opening of the top plate. 
This was used in connection with the 
balance spring put under the balance wheel. 
When either of the schemes, the solid cone 
or the solid ring, are exquisitely made and 


: 


fitted they behave fairly well but the least 
inaccuracy of fit will produce either back 
lash or undue friction. In the case of back 
lash the movement of the pointer does not 
give a proportionate movement of guard 
pins and in the case of undue friction the 
pointer may move by jerks or if pushed 
by a screw may bend somewhat and not 
move the guard pins. If the Swiss scheme 
is used a change of jewels is quite likely 
to throw off the original fit of the cone. 
If the solid cone is used there is great 
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liklihood of there being more friction when 
moving one way than the reverse. This is 
especially true if the split is not symmetrical 
with the pointer. In Fig. 7, if the pointer 
is moved downwards there is much less 
friction than when moved upwards as in 
the latter case the long part of the ring has 
a wrapping action similar to that of a 
rope wrapped around a post. In the case 
of a solid ring not perfectly fitted a film 
of oil may make an apparent fit and when 
the pointer is moved it results only in the 
film being made thinner on the one side and 
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the guard pins not moved—the next move 
perhaps will start the guard pins and they 
move not only the amount indicated but 
in addition the amount they should have 
moved the first trial. 

An ingenious attempte to combine the 
split ring and removable hub is shown in 
Fig. 8, made under a Swiss patent. The 
apparent object is to avoid the wrapping 
action and to allow same spring to accom- 
modate imperfect fitting of cone. The un- 
certainty of the results of moving the 
pointer has led to the invention of a large 
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number of micrometer adjustments applied 
to the regulator. The simplest scheme 
which the writer has seen was on a watch 
made by Jules Jurgensen, and shown in 
Fig. 9. The graduations are so arranged 
that any movement of the pointer can be 
positively seen. If there is no play or 


‘back lash in the ring any movement in- 


dicated on the scale has taken place pro- 
portionately in the guard pins. If the 
pointer is moved by a screw there is the 
possibility that the pointer has only been 
sprung without movement of the guard pins. 
One of the earliest regulator patents, was 
that granted Geo. P. Reed, Aug. 1, 1865, 
No. 49154, and used on watches made by 
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Edward Howard. The general scheme is 
shown in Fig. 10. This device has been 
widely used in America and Switzerland 
since the expiration of the patent. Fig. 11 
shows a form used on a key wind watch 
made by Moritz Grossman, the celebrated 
horologist of Glashutte. A sharp edge 
under the pointer falls into the thread. It 
will be seen that this does not produce a 
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very mechanical device as the sharp edge 
could coincide with the slope of the thread 
only in one position. A conical point would 
not do as it would move in an arc whereas 
the screw presents a straight line. 

A variant on this scheme is to have a 
stationary screw and a moveable nut with 
a groove for the pointer and its edge ser- 
rated to facilitate turning it. Here again 
the pointer having varying angles will not 
fit nicely in a circular slot. Still another 
variation was to use a stationary screw 
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bent to the arc of a circle. It serves the 
purpose intended doubtless but with a silent 
battle between the threads of the nut and 
the variation of pitch on the screw. Fig. 12 
shows a device used on a Keystone watch. 
The screw presses on the segment shaped 
end of the pointer which is kept tight to 
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the screw by a spring. A device shown in 
Fig. 13 was used on the stay watch made 
in California in the late ’80’s. Its claim to 
preference was that it enabled the use of a 
larger screw than the usual type of “whip- 
lash” with the head and slot in a convenient 
place to operate. A screw regulator used 
by the Fredonia Watch Co. and later Peoria 
Watch Company’s shown in Fig. 14. A 





worm and screw operated a crank pin in 
the forked end of the pointer. 

Fig. 15 exhibits a regulator made by C. 
Fasoldt in Albany, N. Y., sometime in the 
’00’s. This regulator has at first glance a 
similarity to the whip-lash type but it is 
unique in that it avoids the principle de- 
fect of all other regulators, viz., the un- 
certainty of movement of the curb pins. 
Any movement of the screw makes a definite 
and positive movement of the curb pins. 





The only criticism is the peculiar curve 
which the pins describe making it neces- 
sary to have the balance spring conform 
to it. This, however, is not as serious 
at first as it might appear in contrast to 
the usual circular arc type. The move- 
ment is not great and the conformity of 
the shape of the spring is about as probable 
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as in the circular path on a spiral spring 
which must be touched up to have the 
exact curve which the curb pins describe. 
A multiplying leverage is shown in Fig. 16 
as used by Edward Howard. It is en- 
graved Mershon’s Patent, April 26, 1859. 
Somewhat similar in principle is that shown 
in Fig. 17 used on the Waltham watch. 
Another type differing from screws and 
leverages is the cam type. Fig. 18 ex- 
hibits a form used at one time by Patek 
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OILED PAPER 





( Obviously,a good main- 


spring will establish the good 
will of your customers and build up a 
profitable repair business. 





Always (| We know of no main- 
spring to equal Black Shield in 
The Best either Quality or Reliability at any price. 


@Q The fact that “Black 


Shield power” is today used in 
more than 2,000,000 American and 


Swiss Watches proves conclusively — they 
must give complete satisfaction. 


The Dozen $2.00 
The Gross $21.60 


Orders for Half Gross and up to One Full Gross Will Be 
Charged at the Rate of $22.75 Per Gross 


Swartchild & Company 
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Philippe and some other Swiss makers. 
The wheel which carries the cam is pushed 
around to effect movement of the regulator. 
The device shown in jig. 19 was used on 














the Stevens watch of Atlanta and also on 
the Swedish watch Halda Fickurfabrik. In 
the latter there was a hub rising from the 
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centre and enlarged to a disc projecting 
through the case cap with poles for ad- 
justing with a pin without exposing the 














movement. Fig. 20 shows a cam regulator 
used hy the Waltham Co. 
There have been used still other varia- 
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tions of the types shown. The strange 
thing to the layman is that with the ex- 
ception of Fasoldt none of the inventors 
seem to have attacked the prime defects 
of the earliest regulators which are un- 
certain friction and uncertain movement 
of the curb pins. The devices are nearly 
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all to effect a very small and definite 
movement of the pointer when as a fact 
that with a proper friction and_ perfect 
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fit there is no difficulty in moving the 


simple pointer the required amount. 





Origin of the Easter Symbol 





KF ROM time immemorial the bunny has 
been associated with Easter, This is 
due to the fact that the time of the Easter 
iestival depends entirely upon the moon. 
Various reasons are given for the connec- 
tion of the moon and the hare. One author- 
ity states that “this is due to the fact that 
the hare is a nocturnal animal and comes 
out at night to feed.” But, says the same 
authority, “a more important reason for the 
identification of the hare with the moon lay 
in the fact that its young are born with 
their eyes open, unlike rabbits which are 
born blind. The name of the hare in 
Egyptian was un, which means “open,” “to 
open,” and “the opener.” Now, the moon 
was the open-eyed watcher of the skies at 
night and the hare, born with open eyes, 
was fabled never to close them; hence the 
identification of the open-eyed hare with 
the moon.” 

In addition to this we have come across 
an old fable that once upon a time a god in 
the guise of a weary pilgrim appealed to a 
household consisting of a dog, a cat and a 
hare for food to nourish him. Having none, 
they built a fire to warm him while they 
went out in search of some. The dog and 
the cat soon returned with delicate morsels, 
but the poor bunny was unable to secure 
anything. In despair he finally decided to 
offer his own body for food and accordingly 
returned and threw himself into the fire and 
roasted his flesh for the refreshment of the 
wayworn traveler. The god was so touched 
with this sacrifice that he immediately re- 
warded the bunny by transporting him to the 
moon, where he has remained in bliss to 
this day. 

Throughout the centuries there has been 
considerable difficulty in deciding upon the 
date to celebrate the Easter festival and in 
one instance, in 1818, it was kept on the 
wrong Sunday. To avoid any future mis- 
takes of this nature the ecclesiastical author- 
ities have established the rule that Easter 
Day—on which the movable feasts depend 
—is always to be the first Sunday after the 
full moon which happens upon, or next after 
the 21st day of March; and, if the full moon 
happens upon a Sunday, Easter Day is the 
Sunday after. In conformity to this rule, 
if the 21st of March falls upon a Saturday, 
and a full moon happens upon that day, the 
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next day, Sunday, the 22nd of March, must 
be Easter Day. It will be seen from this 
that Easter Day can never occur earlier than 
the 22nd of March nor later than April 
25.—Doings. 





Clock With Luminous Dial 





JAMES YP. Lewis, in Science and Invention. 


CLOCK arranged so that the dial can 

be illuminated from the inside at 
night when it is desired is very novel and 
useful. Any clock can be arranged thus by 
one or two changes to wit: 

The ordinary metal dial (A) will have 
to be removed-and a semi-transparent one 
put just in its place. A good way to make 
this is to first cut out a dise of thin cellu- 
loid, taking pains to get the size of same 
correct and then paste smoothly over this 
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THE LAY-OUT OF THE LUMINOUS DIAL CLOCK 
1S CLEARLY SHOWN WITH THE INCANDESCENT ° 
LAMP IN ITS BASE 


a piece of thin bond paper—a tinted paper 
produces a good effect. The figures of the 
hours can then be neatly made on the 
paper, and the dial will appear similar to 
an ordinary one until lit up from behind. 

It will of course be necessary to punch 
holes in this dial for the various hands. 
For the light a small flashlight bulb (B) 
is sufficient, placing it near the back. 

The socket (C) can be mounted on 
some insulating material such as fiber, etc.; 
(E) which in turn is secured to the back 
of the clock as shown, The lamp terminals 
are brought out to two binding posts (F) 
on the outside of the clock one of which 
must be insulated therefrom. 





Now Smile, Durn Ye, Smile ! 





I will sell my new home for $15,000 cash, 
cost $25,000 and then some to build. Sur- 
rounded by a graveyard, quiet neighbors. 
Call in person, mornings only.—From an ad. 
in the New Orleans Times-Picayune. 





Aspirant—Now that you’ve heard me, 
would you advise me to engage in an oper- 
atic career? 

Grand Opera Star (diplomatically )—Why 
not try the movies?—Film Fun. 





“Will you have my strap, miss?” 

“T can’t reach a strap.” 

“Then I shall be pleased to have you 
hang to a buttor of my coat.”—Lounisville 
Courier-Journal, 
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[Answers are also solicited from our readers to the questions published on this page.] 
No attention paid to communications unless accompanied by full name and address of the writer. 


Question No, 3843.—Jewel Grinding 
and Stripping.—No. 1— Would you kindly 
inform me how jewels are turned down. 1 
have had considerable trouble lately in get- 
ting jewels to fit the setting m watches, 
They are all too large. Would like to know 
if a diamond tool of some kind is used and 
where I could procure one. No, 2—Would 
also like to know where I could purchase 
a good sapphire stripper. No. 3—Would 
also like to make a diamond lap, but am at 
a loss to know how to roll the diamond dust 
into the lap. What is used for that pur- 
pose and where can I get it? J.Q.L. Y. 

Answer.—No, 1—To begin with, jewels 
are not usually turned down to fit the set- 
tings. It is preferable to turn the setting 
to fit the jewel. However, we are aware 
that very small jewels are extremely 
scarce, We have ground some special jewel 
down to obtain very small sizes, but it is 
an expensive proposition. You will require 
a copper lap charged with No, 2 diamond 
powder, The lap should be run at right 
angles to the lathe spindle. You can use 
either a pivot polisher or traverse grinder 
held in the slide-rest. The jewel can be 
cemented onto the end of a brass rod with 
shellac and spun true with a pointed peg 
wood, The lap should travel in the oppo- 
site direction from the jewel and should be 
kept wet while grinding. The actual grind- 
ing is performed very quickly, but much 
time is consumed in setting up the outfit. 
The slide rest is preferable as the feed 
screw allows us to grind to accurate sizes. 
No. 2—Any large supply house should be 
able to supply a sapphire jewel stripper. 
No, 3—Assuming that you have a true run- 
ning copper lap that is dead smooth: Then 
make a steel roller from Stub’s steel. Suit- 
able dimensions are: Five-eighths of an 
inch in diameter by one-quarter of an inch 
in thickness, with one-eighth hole in the 
center, The roll should be turned true and 
made slightly oval on the edge, then hard- 
ened as hard as possible. Now make a 
holder of steel rod, about one-half inch in 
diameter and cut a slot wide enough and 
deep enough to accommodate the roller. 
Make a steel pin to fit the roller and drill 
holes through the holder to fit the pin. The 
pin may also be hardened, but it is not 
absolutely necessary. 

The steel holder may also be fitted into 
a wooden handle to facilitate use. To 
charge a lap with this roller, a small amount 
of No. 2 diamond powder and oil is ap- 
plied to the face of the lap, then the lathe 
is run at a low speed and the roller is run 
back and forth over the face of the lap. 
About ten minutes rolling will charge the 


lap, then it may be wiped clean with ben- 
zine, 

In jewel grinding, a diamond lap should 
be kept supplicd with water and in steel 
grinding we use oil. Never apply great 
pressure to a diamond lap as this tears out 
the diamond powder, With a light pres- 
sure, diamond powder cuts very rapidly. 

Question No. 3844.—To Cement Paper 
Clock Dials to Brass—W/ould you please 
inform us as to the proper method of ap- 
plying clock dials (paper) on brass? We 
have dials 2% inches in diameter to be 
glued to brass discs of about that size. We 
have been using LePage’s glue, applying to 
both the metal and the paper. In a week 
or ten days the paper peels off. We note 
how well the alarm clock dials stick to their 
metal surfaces and would like to know how 
the factories go about this, Would you be 
so kind as to give us what information you 
can on this subject? T. Bros. 

ANSWER.—Make a solution of 70 parts 
dextrine, 20 parts glycerine and 10 parts 
glucose. Dissolve the dextrine first in 
water to the consistency of a thin cream, 
then add the glycerine and glucose and stir 
thoroughly, Coat the paper with this so- 
lution, then rub the brass with a piece of 
onion and apply the paper, A small press, 
similar to a letter press, is desirable to use 
in such cases, This is an old method and 
has given very good service, Another 
method that is very satisfactory consists of 
melting gum shellac or mastic on the brass 
and applying the paper while the gum is 
melted. With white paper we would ad- 
vise mastic and the heat should be barely 
sufficient to melt a thin film of the gum on 
the brass disc, then apply the paper quickly 
and press flat. This method has the ad- 
vantage of drying quickly, A bezel against 
the edge of the disc is also a big help in 
such dials, 

Question No, 3845.—Steel Coil Springs 
—I am working on a machine model, which 
requires, among other parts, quite a num- 
ber of small coil springs, made of tempered 
steel and ranging in diameter from ¥% of 
an inch to % of an inch, each about % of 
an inch in length. I have tried using tem- 
pered steel wire, such as piano wire, but 
the springs get set after using a while. 
Then I tried soft steel wire, wrapping it 
around another piece of wire to get the 
proper diameter. I then take it off the rod 
and heat to a cherry red and drop it in 
water. Now the spring is full hard, but the 
heat has blackened it so that it is almost 
impossible to clean it enough to note the 
color in drawing. There is a process of 
hardening and tempering in oil, but as I 
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am not familiar with it, I would ask that 
you give me what information you have on 
this subject? H, P, L, 

ANSWER.—In the first place, a coil spring, 
to be strictly first class, should be hardened 
and tempered in form, Assuming that you 
have soft, annealed steel wire of the proper 
diameter, then select a brass rod of the 
diameter of the inside of your coil springs. 
If you wrap the wire on threaded rods, 
you can space the coils very accurately. 
Drill a small hole through the diameter of 
the rod at two points representing the 
length of the spring you require. Tap these 
holes and fit a small screw with rather a 
large head, Then attach one end of the 
steel wire under a screw head and tighten 
the screw. Wrap your wire around the 
screw’s threads until you come to the other 
screw and then tighten down that screw. 
Your wire is now held firmly in place. 
Heat the spring a full cherry red, then 
quench it in cotton seed oil. To temper in 
oil, first allow the spring to cool com- 
pletely in the oil, then apply it to the flame 
just enough to ignite the oil. When the 
oil has burned off, your spring will be the 
proper spring temper, However, this 
method is not always accurate, and if a 
blue color is required, this method is not 
always suitable. 1f an accurate temper and 
uniform blue color is required, cover the 
spring with moist soap, then harden as 
above described, Then with a stiff bristle 
brush in the lathe and some tripoli powder 
or cake polish the spring, The soap will 
leave the steel a nice gray color with little 
or no scale, To obtain the most beautiful 
color on the steel, it should be polished 
bright and should be chemically clean; i. ¢., 
no grease or finger marks, Then place the 
spring (still on the rod) on a small cop- 
per plate and hold the plate over the flame 
in such a manner that the flame does not 
strike the steel directly, Roll it back and 
forth until it assumes a full blue color, 
then quench it in water, All you need to 
do now is to loosen the screws and remove 
the spring, which should be washed with 
soap and water, rinsed in hot water and 
dried in hot sawdust. With the above 
method you can produce a first class spring 
of fine appearance, 


Question No. 3846.—Oil on Winding In- 
dicator—Jn cleaning Elgin and Waltham 
with winding indicator, should the indi- 
cator parts be oiled? What will cause a 
high-grade movement sometimes after clean- 
ing to gain, then lose? F. P. 

ANnswer—In cleaning Elgin and Waltham 
movements with the winding indicator, the 
indicator should be slightly oiled, also, the 
winding wheels should be oiled, but do not 
place any oil on the inter-setting wheel as 
it is liable to run to the minute wheel which 
invariably affects the rate of the movement. 
Often, a high grade movement which has 
been thoroughly cleaned and oiled, which, 
of course, means removing, cleaning and re- 
inserting the mainspring, will take a new 
rate after the mainspring has become ad- 
justed to the barrel. Slightly buckling the 
mainspring will cause this, especially if the 
spring has been carelessly handled. Much 
of this trouble may be obviated by using 
a suitable mainspring winder. Never, under 
any circumstances, should a mainspring be 
“twisted” into a barrel with the fingers. 
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Manufacturing Operations on Jewelry 


Settings 





Finishing Operations Done Chiefly by Hand 

















OST mechanics are not sufficiently fa- 

miliar with the fine tool work of the 
finger-ring and scarf-pin kinds to realize that 
in their manufacture many of the methods 
used in other lines of machine work may 
also be adopted in this branch of produc- 
tion. Punch and die press operations are 
serviceable in this line even for producing 
the finest rings of a quality that might be 
termed hand made. Indeed the work to a 
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Fic. 1. 


Details of a Jeweled Ring. 


great extent is made by hand, so far as the 
finishing operations are concerned, though 
in the early stages of manufacture opera- 
tions formerly done by hand *have been 
eliminated and a finer quality of work pro- 
duced by substituting die-press operations. 

One of the leaders who have specialized 
in the manufacture of the highest grade of 
finger rings, scarf pins and to some extent 
in special designs of brooches is a large 
Newark manufacturing concern which has 
designed and built dies for embossing and 
Piercing filigree and other jeweled pieces in 
a quite remarkable manner. 

For a clear understanding of some of 
these manufacturing methods it is perhaps 
desirable that a few details of the ring sec- 
tion be included. Fig. 1 shows the different 


_—_— 


*From the American Machinist. 


parts making up a filigree ring with jeweled 
settings in their relative positions as they 
are placed in building up such a ring. There 
are two main parts, or side pieces, both of 
which are pierced to surround the finger 
and are soldered together, they being shown 
at A. To receive a stone the parts must 
be spread apart at the top, as will be no- 
ticed, and to fill this space, where they sep- 
arate, the piece B, a small triangular section 
of similar design, is placed one at each end 
of the stone in the position shown. These 
are soldered together on the lines where 
they join. The part C is stamped, cut.and 
pierced to shape in the flat form, so that 
when bent into the shape indicated the top 
edge will come into a straight line. The 













Fie: Z. 


One-Piece Signet Ring. 


final piece D, known as the bezel, is soldered 
on top of the piece C ahd holds in place the 
stone used in the setting. Each of these 
pieces is finished complete by machine and 
die-press methods. The hand work begins 
when they are being shaped to fit a setting 
and in the matching and soldering together 
of the individual parts. This hand work 
requires time, and from this point on each 
ring assumes almost an individuality of its 
own. Another type of ring called the signet 
is that shown in Fig. 2 and it is made up 
complete of one piece of metal. The two 
ends of a stamping are drawn out, shaped 
together and soldered at some point, as at 
G in the illustration. If it is wanted with 
a jeweled setting instead of a solid metal 
plate F, before the ring is shaped up a hole 
is pierced, as indicated by the dotted line, 
for the purpose of holding the jewel. 
Similar dies and methods are employed 
for building the other jeweled pieces, such 
as scarf pins, and the details of these parts 
are not illustrated because of their similarity. 
The first operation is that of making the 
ring which surrounds the finger, or the main 
hody piece of a finger ring. This is punched 





be specified, by the die A, Fig. 3, the punch 
being shown at B, this furnishing the blank. 
The next operation is piercing the large hole 




















Fics. 3 AND 5. 
Dies for Blanking and Rolling Ring Parts. Roll 
Plates and Rolls. 


for a ring to slip over one’s finger. This is 
performed on the die C, which, it will be 
seen, is covered by a set plate of the exact 





Fic. 4. 
Roll Plates. 


thickness of the sheet metal to line the blank 
in exact position over the hole. A unique 


from sheet metal, gold or platinum, as may form of stripper plate D is pivoted at one 
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SHIP’S BELL CLOCKS MANTEL 
and and 
AUTO CLOCKS All a . a ti BOUDOIR 
thers Are Comparative CLOCKS 


Ask Any User 


For Your RESIDENCE, CLUB, AUTOMOBILE, YACHT, MOTOR 
BOAT and for GENERAL PRESENTATION PURPOSES 


‘Chelsea “= Clocks 


High- 

Grade 
ce FOR YEARS THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD OF QUALITY 
Wee ON SALE BY LEADING HIGH CLASS JEWELERS 


j@=° Buy From Your Jeweler or Nautical Instrument Dealer 


CHELSEA CLOCK CO., Makers of High-Grade Clocks 
10 State Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


&® In Residences, Clubs, etc., very many users prefer the “CHELSEA” 8-day Ship’s Bell Striking Clock to any 
other form of striking clocks. YOU HEAR and, at once, KNOW the TIME. 
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—7 FULCRUM OILS 


THE FINEST OILS PRODUCED 
ANYWHERE AT ANY PRICE 


A Perfect Watch and Clock QOil 
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neutral,” which means that it must be free from acids of 
The presence of acid means corroded and blackened 


must be 
any kind. 
pivots. 
Fulcrum Watch, Clock, Bracelet Watch and Chronometer Oils are 
the only lubricants for such purposes ever produced which are free 
from all acids and we can prove it. 
Fulcrum Oils are guaranteed not to gum, not to evaporate, not to 
discolor or become rancid in any length of exposure. They were 
adopted by the War Department of this country, are being used 
by some of the largest watch factories of the world, and by prac- 
tically all of the expert watch and clock repairers of this country 
and Canada. 

If you are not using Fulcrum Oils, 

you are not using the Best Oils 


Watch and Clock Oil Chronometer Oil Bracelet Watch Oil 
50 cents a bottle 60 cents a bottle 75 cents a bottle 


All Material Jobbers Sell Fulcrum Oil 


Fulcrum Oil Company, Franklin, Pa., U.S.A. 
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corner of the die, being held at that point 
by a round-head machine screw, and after 
placing the blank in the set place this strip- 
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be placed is not required to be of as heavy 
metal as is the part which surrounds the 
finger, and to reduce this section the op- 
eration is done by the roll-plate method. 
The roll plate for this punching is indicated 
at fF, and at G is shown the metal piece 




















DIES, HAMMERS, ETC. 





Fig. 6, dies for embossing and trimming; Fig. 7, method ot molding die in hammer anvil; Fig. 8, 
drop hammers used for embossing and shaping; Fig. 10, set of ring-forging and embossing dies. 


per is swung around to cover this, so that 
its notch fits under the round-head machine 
screw at the other corner of the die. The 
punch is shown at the left of the die. 
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2*=* CONCRETE FOOTING 
Fic. 9. 


Foundation Structure for Drop Hammer. 
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The next operation is known as the roll- 
plate process, so called because the upper 
portion of the band where the filigree is to 


after this part has been rolled out. This 
operation is also illustrated in Fig. 4, in 
which A is the roll plate, showing the ledge 
B, where the section of the metal will be 
reduced in thickness, and the piece C above 
this section before it has been rolled. It 
will be observed that this rolling operation 
spreads this portion of the blank so that 
its thinner section will cover more area and 
save the material required for the first 
punching. 

Another type of roll plate shown at F 
is used to thin the metal at the ends of heavy 
signet rings where it surrounds the finger, 
as at C. An edge view of a blank as it 
comes for a signet-ring punching is shown 
at D. This is sometimes bent up in the 
shape E before placing in the roll plate. 
For other rings it is left straight. The op- 
eration is to reduce the ends of D to a 
finished section, as indicated at G. This is 
accomplished by laying the punching in the 
correct roll plate and passing it between 
a set of rolls a number of times, by which 
the ends of the metal are thinned down and 
forced out to fill up the recess. 

A set of rolls used for this purpose is 
shown in the illustration, Fig. 5. Here the 
actual operating part of these rolls is the 
portion A through which the roll plates 
and contained ring parts are passed. A 
number of roll plates for different sections 
of rings are shown lying on the table of 
this set of rolls, at B. 

The next operation on these ring parts is 
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to strike on the embossing. This is done 
under a small drop hammer, the weights 
of the drop hammers used for this work 
ranging from 50 to 250 lb., with a fall of 
from 3 to 4 ft. The die used in this in- 
stance is illustrated in Fig. 6 at A, which 
shows the outline of the embossing. The 
force or upper die used in connection with 
this is the part B, which is contained in the 
hammer portion of the drop. It will be 
noticed that it has been recessed on its face 
to take care of the thicker portion of the 
ring stock as it came from the roll plate. 
The product of this drop is shown in the 
piece at C, where the metal is clearly shown 
as it was embossed by the die. After this 
embossment the die D and the two punches 
E and F are used for trimming. 

One well known manufacturer uses six 
drop hammers for different kinds of this 
work, and their installation is indicated in 
Figs. 7 and 8. Fig. 7 shows the means by 
which the embossing dies are held in the anvil 
setting, the die A being securely clamped in 
the block B by means of the setscrews C. 
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Diagram of Rolling Dies. 


In a way this method supplies a supple- 
mentary die block because the dies them- 
selves are so small that they could be held 
and adjusted with difficulty. This supple- 
tary die block B is held in position under 
the drop and adjusted to the correct posi- 
tion by the setscrew D, which forms a por- 
tion of the main anvil block. This method 
can readily be seen from the illustration. 
The upper die block, which is known as 
the force, is similarly held in the hammer 
by means of setscrews, so that there will 
never be any tendency toward shifting. This 
method of holding the force also differs 
from the one usually employed in which the 
force is fastened to the top die head by 
means of black wax. The force is placed 
in the correct position on the lower die, and 
then the hammer is lowered and pressed 
down on it, and the force is stuck or at- 
tached to it by means of the coating of black 
wax. This suspension is sufficient for one 
blow, but a shift occurs and the operation 
must be repeated after each time it is struck. 

Two of the drop hammers are shown in 
Fig. 8, and being located on the third floor 
of the building it is of course desirable that 
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Such as is here depict- 
edin genuine photo- - 
graphic reproductions 


of a case repaired by our expert mechanics stands out 
as a beacon light in forceful blazonry in attestation of 
the high-grade work turned out by this house. For 
over 30 years we have specialized upon the complete 
restoration to original shape of seemingly worthless 
cases and have builded a reputation for superior work 
surpassed by no other watch case repair house in the 
country. Irregardless of how badly battered up a case 
may be, we restore it to its original shape speedily and 
accurately, and especially solicit work refused by other 
firms because of the difficulties incident to successful 


WATCH CASE REPAIRING 


Work by mail or express receives the same painstaking 
care as work brought in, and you can safely expect to 
receive the same courteous treatment which has for so 
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- right. e add only a fair and legitimate profit to the “ ” 
AS IT REACHED US actual cost of the job. Wedon’t believeinkilling the | : DELIVERS THE seiataned c 
goose that laid the golden egg—we expect you to come back, and so treat you accordingly. Every piece of workis absolutely guaranteed to be right. Send 
' today—NOW —for free circular and price list, or, better still, favor us with atrial order. You'll be glad to know us. Send for prices on special work. 
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A young man asked one of our big men in this 


country what he considered the secret of success. Formerly Tool and Supply Dept. of 
The big man said, “Know your work.” E. P. REICHHELM & CO., Inc. 
Bradley exists for the sole purpose of putting 24 JOHN ST. 23 NEW YORK 





young men on their feet for life, of training them to 
know their work so well that they can hold their 
own anywhere, among the big men in the line. 

You would like to be able to hold down a first- 
class position in a first-class shop, drawing the salary 
of an expert watchmaker, jeweler and engraver, but 
can you deliver the goods? If not, let Bradley help 
you. Don’t put it off another day. A course at 
Bradley will make you the big man in your line. 
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“Wonder” Cupels 


“A good trade is better than a bank account, for have all the necessary qualities for 
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‘ : : strength there is little breakage in 

Bradley has the men—instructors’ who for years handling, assuring users of a mini- 


mum loss of precious metals in cupel- 
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prices and Circular No. 77-AA. 


have devoted their entire time, thought and energies 
to teaching watchwork, jewelrywork and engraving. 
At Bradley nothing is lacking that is necessary to 


make you an expert workman. Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 
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the blows from them shall not transmit any 


vibration to the building and its foundation.. 


This has been successfully obviated. The 
foundation, Fig. 9, is of 14 x 14-in. timber 
extending from a concrete footing in the 
ground below the building in a vertical col- 
umn up to the third koor of the building; 
here it is capped by the pieces A, which are 
also shown in Fig. 8. These pieces are 


bolted to the timber column and support the 
Tt will be noticed that 


base of the hammer. 


THE 
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is cut through it. Mounting the hub and 
die in a drop hammer a blow is struck with 
the hub on the die, which to a certain extent 
outlines the high spots on the hub. These 
high spots are relieved in successive opera- 
tions, cutting them down a little at a time 
with hand tools and chisels until finally the 
die is worked down to the requisite depth. 
By this method the points on the die itself 
which would be the grooves in the hub are 
raised up into higher relief and aid greatly 
in obtaining a high, sharply relieved back- 
ground on the ring stamping. 


To the left of the die are shown three 
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rRIMMING PUNCHES, ETC. 


Fig. 12, 
footpower press; Fig. 15, Set of dies for end piece 
torches, 


the floor is independent of the hammer, so 
far as sustaining it is concerned, although it 
acts as a guide to prevent any side swaying. 
However, this action would not cause it to 
transmit any vibration. 

The die-making operations for the drop- 
hammer work are interesting, and may be 
better understood from the illustration, Fig. 
10, which shows a die for embossing a signet 
ring. The first operation was that of mak- 
ing the hub shown at A, which in relief is 
a master cut of the desired form of the 
ring backed up by the block upon which it 


is cut. From this hub the forcing die 72 
is made. The practice of this company 1s 


to make the hub in a half portion rather 
than in the whole portion shown. In this 
way half the labor is eliminated, and the 
hub is just as useful, because after it has 
been used to strike one side of the die it is 
reversed and strikes the opposite end, this 
being possible only when the two ends or 
sides of the rings are duplicates of one an- 
other. These hubs are made of high-grade 
tool steel and hardened before use. 

The die block B is made up of soft- 
annealed tool steel, and the main groove C 


trimming punches for embossed blanks: 


Fig. 13, filigree-cutting punches and dies; lig. 14, 
of filigree ring; Fig, 16, exhaust hood and soldering 


different sets of forces, D, E and Ff. They 
are used for obtaining different types of 
rings, such as a gold-face signet ring, which 
is comparatively thin; one for a flat-face 
stone, which will take a little thicker ring, 
and one for a deep stone, which will require 
a ring much thicker in this center portion. 
By making these three depths of forces the 
same die will be suitable for all purposes. 
The result is that while with the deepest 
force which exactly fits the die practically 
no fin will be left for trimming, on the other 
forces an increased thickness of fin is left 
in the middle, but is readily trimmed off, 
much more readily, in fact, than to attempt 
to file the ring thinner in this portion. 

The use of these three types of forces 


is sectionally illustrated in Fig. 11. At 4° 


is shown how they enter the die; B shows 
the use of the most shallow force, and the 
shaded section indicates the thickness of the 
fin which must be trimmed off; in C is the 
fin left by the intermediate type of force, 
and FE shows the use of the deeper force. 
After the embossing operation on the drop 
hammer the ring side, shown in Fig. 6, is 
taken to the trimming dies, Fig. 12. The 
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untrimmed ring blank is shown at A. At B 
is a trimming die for rings which have been 
rolled thin on the roll plate, leaving the 
thick finger band as indicated in the blank 
shown at C. For very light-weight rings 
the blank will be of the same thickness over 
the whole section. As such blanks will re- 
quire a special-trimming die that does not 
take care of the thick offset rings this is 
shown at D. 

The ring is now ready for piercing the 
filigree opening, which is a very delicate 
piece of work. In this instance six dies are 
used for piercing the holes, each die pierc- 
ing a certain number of openings so ar- 
ranged that no opening in any one die will 
be close enough to the other to permit its 
breaking through on the die plate. It should 
be understood that these small openings are 
pierced in the recessed portion of the em- 
bossed figure on the rings, and the dies must 
he so accurately arranged that they only 
remove this background and do not touch 
the raised embossed portion. As these em- 
bossed lines are hardly more than hair lines 
this work must be very accurate and fine. 


The dies are all built with set plates on 
their face for lining up the blanks accu- 
rately in position with respect to the die 
and punch hole marks seen in Fig. 13. Re- 
ferring to this figure the first operation is 
performed in the portion of the die A, and 
a second operation in that of B. While 
there are six distinct operations in piercing 
this one ring these have been divided into 
pairs, and thus only three dies are required, 
each containing two distinct operations. A 
blank may be placed in each portion of the 
set plate progressively, so that both portions 
will be in operation for every stroke of the 
press. You will observe the carefully built 
stripper plates, which prevent any with- 
drawal of the blank with the punch when it 
leaves the die. The punch in every case is 
shown above the die block. The ends of the 
punches show in fine white hair lines, and 
when one realizes that this L-shaped por- 
tion, which is most common in this particu- 
lar design, is not more than a sixteenth of 
an inch long on each leg in the very largest 
punches, one may realize how very fine and 
thin the work is. The work is done pro- 
gressively in the three dies, from B to C, 
then to D, and the final operations are made 
in E and F, the blanks before piercing being 
shown at G, and the final completely pierced 
blank at 7. 

\ttention may be given to the details of 
the construction of these punches, as indi- 
cated in this and other similar illustrations. 
The punches are all made from about 3/16- 
in. diameter drill rod, and are fitted into 
properly spaced holes in the bottom plate 
of the punch holder. The bottom plate is 
attached to the stem holder by fillister-head 
machine screws and spaced by the two dowel 
pins, which can be seen in the bottom view 
of the punch plate, thus holding the die 
plate to the socket which fits in the punch 
stem holder of the punch press. Very ac- 
curate filing and fitting work reduces the 
lower end of the punch rod to the proper 
shape to fit the dies. At times only one or 
two are placed on the end of a rod, but in 
exceptional cases there have been as many 
as four of these tiny punches filed and 
sawed to a fit on the end of a single 3/16- 
in. Grill rod, each one standing up in its 
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Fine gold, silver, platinum in any degree 
of hardness 
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L. L. & S. Gold Alloys 


Registered Trade Mark 


Yellow ) 

Red -All 
Green. { OYyS 
White j 


Platinum, Gold and Silver Solders 


Make your own 191!4-K. White Gold 
With L. L. & S. 1914-K. White Alloy 


Platinum color is soft and will not tarnish 


Use our non-tarnishable and easy flowing 
solder for 18-K white gold 


We also have a new 14K. white gold alloy 
which gives an 18K. color 


L. LEBER & SON, Inc. 


Assayers, Refiners and Smelters 
149 New Jersey Railroad Avenue 
Newark, N. J. 











Revelation Plating Corporation 


Gold and Silver Plating 
Hard and Soft Enameling 


Specialty of Karat Plating in all Karats. Rose 
Gold, Light and Dark Green Colors. Hard and 
Soft Enameling of all kinds. 


Largest Mesh Bag Repairing Department in Middlewest 


Estimates Furnished—Good Service 
3146 Van Buren St. yu cicphere, CHICAGO 











Novo Smelting and Refining 


PURE Company NOVO 


PLATINUM | Gold, Silver SUPREME 
PLATINUM- | and Platinum | PLATINUM 











IRIDIUM Bullion SOLDER 
In all degrees Dealers <= 
ee gm Refiners Soft, Hard 
Plate, Sheet | and Smelters Medium 
or Wire Telephone Extra Hard 


Beekman 6617 

















269 Pearl St. New York City 
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Workshop Notes Department 








relationship to the others with much of the 
appearance of the root of a human tooth. 

These dies are used in foot-operated punch 
presses, one of them being shown in Fig. 14. 
The manufacturer states that he has never 
found it necessary to use subpresses, even 
for this very fine and accurate work; his 
presses are always maintained at the high- 
est efficiency, and the slack always tightly 
taken up so that there shall be no play in 
the slides. He never has any trouble from 
breakage of punches due to getting out of 
line with the die plates, and he states that 
even for very fine work the punches can 
produce as many as 10,000 pieces without 
any breakage of these finely pointed punch 
stems. 

The sequence of operations in making the 
part D shown in Fig. 1 are performed by 
the set of dies shown in Fig. 15. The roll 
plaie in this case is the part A at the left. 
After rolling the piece is trimmed to shape 
by the die B and punch C. The piercing 
operations for the filigree work are per- 
formed in the die E with punch F. It will 
be noted that these filigree-making opera- 
tions are performed in three distinct punch- 
ing operations, as outlined by the set plates 
on the face of the die. The punch H stand- 
ing at the right is to give an additional 
side view of the standard punch construction. 

In line with the general idea of this shop 
of attaining the maximum amount of pro- 
duction in any given space the construction 
of the brazing and annealing torch hoods, 
Fig. 16, is a good example. This one small 
hood is divided by triangular partitions 
across the corners into four separate com- 
partments for men doing the annealing or 
brazing of the jewelry parts. Each com- 
partment is provided with a torch as shown 
in the illustration, and the work of one man 
will not interfere in the slightest with that 
of the others. It will be seen that only one 
exhaust pipe is required to carry the gases 
away from these four compartments, a form 
of construction which might be useful to 
other lines of manufacture, such as paint 
spraying, soldering and similar work where 
paint or acid fumes must be carried away. 





The old-age pension officer was question- 
ing an old lady with a zeal worthy of a 
noble cause. “And now,” he said, “we have 
come to two important questions: Have 
you ever been in receipt of parish relief?” 
“Never!” answered the old lady. The 
officer turned to the last question on the 
list. “Tell me,” he said, “have you ever 
been in the hands of the police?” Shyly 
she hung her head. “Come, come,” he said: 
“tell the truth!” “Well,” she whispered at 
last, “I don’t see as it’s any business of the 
Government, but in my young days I was 
a cook and you know, girls will be girls, 
but still”—proudly—“he was a sergeant !”— 





“You were going faster than the law al- 
lows,” declared the traffic policeman. 

“Act humble and penitent,” whispered 
Mr. Chuggins’s wife. 

“Til try. But it’s hard to conceal my 
Pride, I didn’t know the old boat had it 
in ’er.”—Washington Star. 
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Woven Wire and Braided 


Jewelry 








How It Is Made 


Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular 

















FASHIONS and styles change in jewelry 

as in other lines but the passing years 
seem to find no let up in the demand for 
woven wire and braided jewelry. This is 
particularly true in the Southern States. 











WIRE BRAIDING MACHINE 


There is also a big field in the Isthmus and 
the South American countries. About two 
years before the war Cuba began using this 
style of goods and the woven and braided 
bracelets all made in 18 kt. gold were fast 
becoming popular. Manufacturers of um- 
brella handles, mesh and hand bags use 
large quantities of the flat mesh as handles 




















WOVEN WIRE BRACELETS 


or loops and a round drawn mesh similar 
to fox tail chains was found available made 
in 18 per cent nickel German silver for 
Watchman’s clocks. With the advent of 
the watch bracelet a use was found at once 
and even last year the demand for woven 
wire and braided watch bracelets exceeded 


the supply. The first machine for making 
the woven wire was brought here from 
Birmingham some 50 or 60 years ago and the 














RIBBON SAUTOIRS 
principle of weaving is pretty much the 


same as that employed in knitting. For 
braided goods the wire is generally drawn 


THE WOVEN WALDEMAR 

















to .007 through diamond dies and in the 
hands of a skillful man a single piece six 
thousand feet long is usually gotten out. 





(Continued on page 359) 
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DEALERS IN FINE PLATINUM, GOLD, ALL KINDS OF GOLD AND SILVER 
SILVER AND COPPER ANODES AND ALLOYS 














CONLEY & STRAIGHT 


~~ | Gold, Silver ana Platinum Refiners 


Assayers and Sweep Smelters 































PROVIDENCE, R. I. 






































Ten to 14 Days longer to wait for our 
returns, but they are worth waiting for. 


SWEEP SMELTERS. 
BIRMINGHAM, ENG. 


In Platinum—14 Kt. and 18 Kt. White 
Gold, 14 Kt. Green Gold—10 Kt., 14 Kt. 
and 18 Kt. Yellow Gold 











Safety Catches, Joints = Pin Tongues 


If safety catches 
are soldered 
with lever open 
they will not 
solder stiff. 










Inside stop on 
joint keeps pin 
tongue from 
falling back and 
holds it in 
position for 
swaging. Joints 
may be used to 


led or 
assemb good advantage 
only with our 


pst A Y Ak YW a WY pin tongues. 
AMERICAN PLATINUM WORKS "= ® 5 Avi SUVEE S%,,NEWARK, WJ 
C.W.BUTTS, Inc. “42 


ada, of 


Furnished ready 














The Protection Ring Guard 
Has No Points to Catch or Scratch 
EASY TO PUT ON 
Made in 14K Yellow and White 


Crowns, Pendants and — Yat 


We make specialty of white gold crowns and bows, and are The Lion Safety Pin Clatch Co. 
prepared to make very prompt deliveries of same for bracelet watches. Pat. Feb. 2, 1917 81 Nassau St., New York Pat. May 25, 192 
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{Patents Granted by the United States. 
The United States Patents That Have Ex- 
pired and the Registered Trade-Marks.] 





UNITED STATES PATENTS 





Issue of Jan. 17, 1922 


1,463,600. JEWELRY. GeorGE GRAND- and 
Cartes S. Trattner, New York. Filed 

Nov. 20, 1920. Serial 425,396. 7 Claims. 

In a new article of manufacture, the combina- 
tion of a normally spiral, flat spring member, a 
plurality of individual, separated substantially 
prismatic sections strung upon said member, each 
of said sections comprising a body having a central 
slot for receiving said spring member, a central 
extension provided at one end of the body and 





forming a continuation of said central slot, a 
recess formed within and at the other end of the 
body for receiving an extension of the adjacent 
section, said extension adapted to cover and make 
invisible said spring member at the point where 
two of the link bodies abut, and a recess provided 
at the top face of the body for receiving jewels. 
1,403,8644.. BAG FRAME. Rosert L. PRranar, 
Brooklyn,, N. Y. Filed June 30, 1921. 
Serial 481,512. 10 Claims. 

A bag frame including a pair of main frame 
members pivotally connected and adapted for con- 
nection thereto of the walls of the bag and an 
intermediate plate disposed in a plane between 
said frame members and extending approximately 
along the length of said members and_ having 





apertured portions projecting beyond the outer 
edges of the main frame members for the attach- 
ment of a handle and having a body portion dis- 
posed inwardly from the inner edge of said main 
frame members and carrying an article receptacle 
provided with a pivoted cover. 
1,404,058. VANITY CASE. MHarotp Hastines 
Raynor, New York. assignor to The Palm- 
olive Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Filed March 21, 
1921. Serial 454,007. 4 Claims. 
A vanity case comprising base and cover mem- 
bers, an outwardly extending bead formed on and 





running around said base member against which 
said cover member bears when in closed position, 
and a horizontal partition positioned in the groove 
formed within said base member by said ‘bead, 
Said partition having an aperture for the recep- 
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tion of a cup adapted to receive a powder puff or 

the like, and a recess adapted to receive a lip-stick 

or the like. 

1,404,090. WATCH CASING. Simon Bruner, 
New York. Filed Sept. 16, 1921. Serial 
501,137. 5 Claims. 

As a new article of manufacture, a watch casing 
comprising a movement holder having a _ projec- 
tion integral with each end, two cover members 





hinged to one end of the movenment holder, said 

projection being located between said hinges so 

that the movement holder is held spaced from each 
cover member when they are open, and means in 
conjunction with one cover member for attaching 

.t to a wrist band. 

1,404,138. PENCIL. Cuartes Perrotti, Water- 
bury, Con., assignor of one-half to Fred- 
erick W. Palomba, Waterbury, Conn. Filed 
Feb. 15, 1921. Serial 445,152. 7 Claims. 

A pencil including a tubular body member, a 
tapering portion upon one end of said body, a 
sleeve mounted for adjustment within the body 
yieldable fingers carried by one end of said sleeve 


ral? ¢ 209% 






for grasping a portion of lead, means for adjust- 
ing said sleeve longitudinally to protract or re- 
tract the lead through the tapered end of the 
body, a movable cylinder normally disposed within 
the other end of the body, an eraser member 
carried by the outer end of said cylinder, a closure 
member normally closing the end of the body op- 
posite the tapering portion to retain the cylinder 
within the body and a coil spring arranged within 
the body and bearing against the inner end of the 
cylinder to protract the cylinder upon releasing 
the closure member. 


Designs 


60,234. BAG FRAME. Epmunp P. Haptey and 
Crorton C. Hortpen, Leominster, Mass., as- 
signors to Royal Comb Co., Leominster, 





Mass, Filed March 23, 1921. Serial 454,910. 
Term of patent 3% years. 


60,235. BAG FRAME, EpMmunp P. Haptey and 





Crorton C. Hotpen, Leominster, Mass., as- 
signors to Royal Comb Co., Leominster, 


CIRCULAR 


Filed March 23, 1921. 
Term of patent 3% years, 
BAG FRAME. Epmunp P. Haptey and 
; Leominster, Mass., 
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Serial 454,- 




















Filed March 23, 1921. 
Term of patent 3% years. 
BUTTON, PIN, 


WATCHCASE, ARTICLE OF SIM- 














assignors to Royal Comb Co., Leominster, 
Filed March 23, 1921. 
Term of patent 3% years, 

BAG FRAME. Crorton C. Hoxpen and 
Epmunp P. Haptey, Leominster, Mass., as- 


Serial 454,- 


Leominster, 
Serial 454,- 


ILAR NATURE, Joserpu Mayer, Seattle, 
Wash. Filed June 21, 1921. 
Term of patent 14 years. 

RING OR SIMILAR ARTICLE, Josuua 
Filed Oct. 12, 


Serial 479,389. 


Term of patent 7 


ARTICLE OF JEWELRY—NAMELY, A 
PIN, BROOCH, RING, OR ARTICLE OF 
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ax 1667° 1740 1692 1693*% 1668 


1219 @ VY VV ®@ 1222 


10 2570 1669 1739 
ASSORTED SIZES @ 
MADE IN GOLD (ALL COLORS) 
1539 ALSO PLATINUM AND PLATINUM FACED 1435 


HERPERS BROS. 


ESTABLISHED 1665 


18 CRAWFORD ST. 





ey 
ae » 
| 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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THE WASHBURN 


SECURITY MAGIC NUT | 
Automatic Holder for ear —_ scarf-pins, 
for all sizes of scarf- . 
pin wire, Guaranteed. 


- 





EAR WIRES 


for unpierced ears. 





SAFETY CATCH 


For Brooches, ete. 
Can be applied to any 
work where pin tongues 
Open. Closed. Open. 


are wu 
x 
Descriptive Circular on Application, 


Pearl Drilling and Adjusting a Specialty 
Special Order Work and Repairing 
C. IRVING WASHBURN, 108 Fulton Street, N.¥. 


em Crucibles 


J. & i. BERGE New York city 
































Silver Plated Mesh Bags 
Repaired and Refinished, 75c to $1.50 
Gold and Silver Plating 


Reasonable Prices 


L. MORENFELD & CO. 


114 Fulton St. Beekman 3459 New York 


Jewelry Repairing 




















The finest Tower Clocks in the world are made by 
The E. Howard Clock Company of Boston. Also 
a very complete line of substantial and accurate clocks § 
for the bank, office and school. 


Write us for full information 


THE E. HOWARD CLOCK CO. 


373 Washington St, Boston 309 Broadway, New York 
31 North State St., Chicago 
Established 1842 


~<f 
i 
yy, 
y 
& 





WATCHES — CRESCENTS 


WATCHMAKING OF PRECISION. 
a a ovals, rectangles 


1%: 8%; are 10%; 18 lignes 


14 size 12size Qsize 7 size 0 size 
19 negative lignes, 


16 size. Sample patterns. 
Delivery of goods ra Write to 
MONNIN & CO. * nines Sulsee 





St. Louis Watchmaking School 
Established Thirty Years 
If you really know how thoroughly we prepare you 
to fill a good position in a first class Jewelry Store, 
you would come to see us at once, and learn the 
practical work as must be done in a first class Jewelry 
Store. 


Write for our Catalog at once. 
ST. LOUIS WATCHMAKING SCHOOL, St. Louis, Ma 











The Buyers’ Directory 


Price, $1.00 
The Jewelers’ Circular Publishing Co. 








11 John St., corner Broadway, New York 








Announcement ”° "°* give any order 


on encrusting until you 





have seen our new price list. If you have not re 
ceived your copy notify at once. It will pay you 
to compare prices and workmanship. 


51 Maiden La 
Kroner & Hyman New York City” 


Telephone: John 0350, 














REPAIRING 
Special Order Work 
We guarantee SERVICE and workmanship 
Send a Trial Package to 
A to Z Manufacturers, 5 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Manufacturing Jewelers 
MOUNTINGS and 





WEDDING RINGS 











That is wh e ask you to send your 
SEEING IS BELIEVING! Sales oe cm and aap Pa pec 
DEPENDABLE MERCHANDISE! 
Balance Staffs, Gray Finish 


For American 


American Roller Jewels 


SERVICE! LOWEST PRICES! 
Ruby and Sapphire Balance Jewels in Settings 
Accurately Set and Guaranteed for All American Watches. 
Per Dozen Net $1.25 


G » Deties Sowels te Settions . An pees: SURED ra cinkinde sasaevenrcsune Per Gross Net 3.00 
For All American Watches—Gaaranteed True— Assorted—Large and Bracelet Sizes...........++. Per Gross Net 2.75 
a CLERERMD ASHES Sb EEIS OSES DDS NSKAS ERE SO SEE Per Dozen Net 90 Gold Filled Bracelet Watch Crowns 

EY Bi wetesecks son sebsbescnivesonsdnyavsccssess Per Dozen Net -65 Assorted Sizes and Styles....ccccccvccccsccccce Per Dozen Net 1.75 

First Quality American Made Balance Staffs Bracelet Watch Stems 

Paperete, Tree, The TBest....<cccccccccccccscces Per Dozen Net 1.25 36 Styles with Threads—Assorted.............. Per Gross Net 3.00 


We carry a large and complete stock of K. K. Watch Glasses, Findings of every description, Tools and Supplies. 
A Trial Order Will Convince You of Our Ability to Supply You With Your Needs Promptly and Accurately at the Very Lowest Market Prices 


Our Catalogue sent upon request 


HAUSNER & SCHAENMAN 


NOS A epee Meee Per Dozen Net 55 


WATCHMAKERS’ and JEWELERS’ SUPPLIES 
49 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK CITY 
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SIMILAR NATURE. Huco NELson, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Filed March 12, 1921. 








Serial 451,817. Term of patent 14 years. 


BADGE OR LIKE ARTICLE. GeorcE 


60,263. 
E. Reser, Reading, Pa. Filed Aug 5, 1921. 


Serial 490,139. Term of patent 14 years. 


FASTENER FOR KEY RINGS, CHAINS, 


60,268. 
NECKLACES, AND SIMILAR ARTI- 





Ye ya! 


CLES. Wrti1am Anton Scuu ter, New 
York. Filed Feb. 25, 1921. Serial 447,884. 
Term of patent 14 years. 


CLOCK FRONT. Cuartes H. 


ae | 


60,273. SMITH, 























7 


Renhet 














Filed March 8, 1921. Ser- 
Term of patent 7 years. 


Boston, Mass. 
ial 450,639. 





UNITED STATES TRADE-MARKS 

[The following trade-marks have been adjudged 
entitled to registraticn under the Act of Feb. 20, 
1905, and are published in compliance with Sec- 
tion 6 of said Act.] 


Trade-Marks Published Dec. 27, 1921 


Ser. 138,739. (CLASS 27. HOROLOGICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS.) Joun R. Woop, Irvington, 
N. J., assignor to New Process Multi-castings 
Co., Newark, N. J. Filed Oct. 23, 1920. 


(OSMO 


Particular description of goods.—Refrigerators. 
Claims use since March 15, 1920. 


Ser. 140,652. (CLASS 27. HOROLOGICAL IN- 
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STRUMENTS.) Ixtino1s Watcu Case Co., 
Elgin, Til. Filed Dec. 6, 1920. 


Frans Tee 


Particular description of goods.—Watch-Move- 
ments. 


Claims use since March, 1915. 


Trade-Marks Published Jan. 10, 1922 


Ser. 136,050. (CLASS 28. JEWELRY AND PRE- 
CIOUS-METAL WARE.) AMERICAN WHOLE- 
SALE CoRPORATION (BALTIMORE BARGAIN 
House), Baltimore and Cumberland, Md. 


Filed Aug. 13, 1920. 





Particular description of goods.—Gold and Sil- 
ver Jewelry for Personal Wear, Not Including 
Watches; Solid and Plated Gold and Silver Hol- 
low Ware, Flatware and Tableware; Gold and 
Silver Mounted Umbrella and Cane Handles, and 
Platinum Jewel Settings. 

Claims use since June 27, 1919, 

Ser. 144,291. (CLASS 27. HOROLOGICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS.) Herman Loes, Philadelphia, 
Pa., assignor to Travelight Mfg. Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Filed March 3, 1921. 


“TRAVELIGHT” 


Particular description of gcods.—Clocks, Alarm 
Clocks, Illuminated Clocks, and Timepieces Gen- 
erally. 

Claims use since about Jan. 1, 1919. 

Ser. 144,292. (CLASS 27. HOROLOGICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS.) Herman Logs, Philadelphia, 
Pa., assignor to Travelight Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Filed March 3, 1921. 


“ETERNALITE”’ 


Particular description of goods.—Clocks, Alarm 
Clecks, Illuminated Clocks and Timepieces Gen- 
erally. 

Claims use since about Jan. 1, 1919. 

Ser. 144,650.. (CLASS 27. HOROLOGICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS.) ADOLPHE Scuwos, Ine., 
New York. Filed April 2, 1921. 


TAVANCO 


Particular description of goods.—Watches and 
Watch Movements, Dials and Cases. 

Claims use since March 21, 1921. 

(CLASS 28. JEWELRY AND PRE- 
METAL WARE.) GoxpsmitH Bros. 
REFINING Co., Chicago. Filed 


Ser. 152,797. 
CIOUS 
SMELTING & 

10, 1921. 


Sept. 





Particular description of goods. Finger Rings 
and Finger-Ring Blanks, Mountings and Set- 
tings for Stones and Jewels, Watch Chains and 
Neck Chains, All in White, Green, Yellow 
Gold, Platinum and Silver. 

Claims use since Oct. 1, 1920. 

Ser. 161,936. (CLASS 28. JEWELRY AND PRE- 
CIOUS METAL WARE.) Binper Bros., 
Inc., New York. Filed Aug. 19, 1921. 

Particular description of goods.—Mesh Bags, 
Mesh-Bag Chains, Watch Chains, Sautoirs or 
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Lorgnon Chains and Neck Chains, Pendants, 
Brooches, Key Chains, Key Rings, Lockets, 
Purses, Pencil Cases, Lip-Stick Holders, 


Finger Rings, Bar Pins, 
Scarf Pins, Bracelets, Pocketknives, Vanity 
Cases, Cigarette Cases, and Puff Boxes of 
Precious Metals and Semi-precious Metals. 


Ser. 153,042. (CLASS 28. JEWELRY AND PRE- 
CIOUS METAL WARE.) Kont-Pyvz Manv- 
FACTURING Co., Rochester, N. Y. Filed Sept. 


Nk INK 
EVER OSE 


Particular description of goods—Cuff Buttons 
Made of Precious Metals and of other Metals, 
Ornamented. 

Claims use since Sept. 3, 1921. 


Trade-Marks Published Jan. 17, 1922 


Ser. 147,513. (CLASS 27, HOROLOGICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS.) Georce Hotiinwoop, Cran- 
ford, N. J. Filed May 10, 1921. 


SUNWATCH 


Particular description of goods.—Horological 
Instruments—Namely, Sundials or Instruments of 
the Class in which the Time of Day is Indicated 
by a Moving Shadow. 

Claims use since April 1, 1921. 


Ser. 152,195. (CLASS 28. JEWELRY AND 
PRECIOUS METAL WARE. Wuitinc & 
Davis Co., Plainville, Mass. Filed Aug. 25, 
1921. 

Applicant does not claim right to the exclusive 
use of the words “Mesh Bags” apart from the 
mark as shown. 


Mirror Frames, 


a ESH a 
? ‘. 
wang BaSco, 


Particular description of goods.—Mesh Bags 
Comprised Wholly or in Part of Precious Metal. 
Claims use since July 29, 1921, 
Trade-Mark Registered Dec. 13, 1921 
149,445. CERTAIN NAMED JEWELRY AND 
TABLE AND HOLLOW WARE, Manuvurac- 
TURING JEWELERS Export Co., Inc., New 
York. Filed April 19, 1921. Serial 146,382. 
PUBLISHED JULY 26, 1921. 


Trade-Mark Registrations Granted Dec. 13, 
1921 
[Act of March 19, 1920, Sec. 1 (b)] 
149,586. (CLASS 28. JEWELRY AND PRE- 
CIOUS-METAL WARE.) Lassner & Bam- 
BERGER, INc., New York. Filed Dec. 23, 1920. 
Serial 141,463. 





Particular description of goods. — Artificial 
Pearls; Precious, Semi-Precious, and Imitation 
Jewels. 


Claims use since about Nov. 15, 1919, 


Trade-Marks Registered Dec. 27, 1921 


149,870. PURSES AND POCKETBOOKS, 
Cartier, Inc., New York. 
Filed March 19, 1921. Serial 144,963. PUB- 
LISHED SEPTEMBER 13, 1921. 


é 
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Becker-Heckman Co ee Doell, Emil ......... , a Paynes, Shellite TO; 66 skisenesseasx 
Belais, David ..... re Dorst Co. ...... et Hedges, William S., & Co............ 
Benedict & Warne er Doubrava Co. o> MMCCTCN ASTOR, 950) soa ac seadscass esis 
Berberian, Z. .. +2. : Dougherty, Charles T., Co., Helbein-Stone Co., 
Berge, J. & H..... eee ‘ ED tS ee Heller, L., & Son 
Berger, Albert, & ¢ wes Dowd-Rogers Co. ...... PU isurte ee Henshel Co., Inc 


Bernstein, De Frece ....+.+++ 35 Dreher Bros. & Wider a = aso i eae yo 


Bigney, S. O., Co. io ane Gate ee Dueber-Hampden Watch W wits Heyman, Oscar, & Bros. ............. 176 
Black, V. E., Co. eee Hobbs, William, Clock Co............. 348 
Blackinton, R., & Co — Eclipse Fountain Pen Co. .... ‘awe’ Hochberger, L., & Sons 

Blancard & Co. ... Meee eae Eichberg & Co. Hoffman-Alliance Watch Co. 


Blauer-Goldstone Co Jussereeste, 105 “Higeman 1. & Go; ...... _... 302 Hoffman Bros. 
Hoffman, S. 


Bliss Bros. Co. ........ : Eitelbach, Walter, Co., Inc...... i Holmes & F dw: irds Silver Co. 
Block-Weinfeld Co Swe Elem Watch Co. ............... Holsman & Co. 
Bock-Lewis Co : ee re Elgin American Mfg. Co. ............ 2 Horwitz, H.., 


Bonita Art Glass Co. ................ ¢ Elgin Giant Watch Case Co. 2 Howard, F.., 
Howell, F. 


a oe Co. . on --sss++ 172 Btiasoff & Birnbaum 
orgteldt, George, & Co nee eeeae Eliassof Bros. & Co. ..............+% 
rem mal a & Co. .. 1 Emerson Watch Case Co nee 3 ino ro Case 
son > se aig alll ellie Eska Mfg. Co. ere nslee, F. W. 
Borrelli & Vitelli --+s++2++ 348° Esnositer, A. & S. -........, 202 International Silver Co. 
Bouer & Goldstein .. Espositer, Varni Co., ie 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, Inside front cover 
wi 90 ia 2 0 eee Evans, D., & Co. pea nian — ee & Refining Co..... 
Sage SOS. -- ++ cll nterstate Watch Co. 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute Paliys, Josegh, & Co Irons & Russell Co PRE a 
Braunstein, Je. « C ore Fausseti Thomas J Tr dial ace 5 Irving National Bank 
— Pin _ ae ee Fidelity-International Trust Co 2 
Briggs af. c..... Fischer Co. ; oo ee ee 2 ere rrr 
Oe pie oa ee rm Fishel Nessler Co. ore Jersemann & Wolly 
ee a acai Fisher Bros. errr err rrr er re 348 
Renee WwW eS aan Foster, Theodore W., & Bro. Co Johnson, Arthur, Mfg. Co. 
emer Watch Co Sateen inn ae do ee! By Oe 6 ae Johnson, J. W 
aie MS Bf Co Freudenheim Bros. & Levy Johnson, O. R. 
Buffalo Jewelry M fg. - Freund, Henry, & Bro ‘ 4 3 Jorgeson, F. C., 
Bugbee & Niles Co. |. : Fulcrum Oil Co. ‘ Juergens & Andersen Co. 
Bulova J., Co. ...... 
Bulow & Lam ........ Garson, I. Kahn Bros. 
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